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12.. Finally, these ArithmetlcBteaoh the shortest, simplest, 
and most easy to be remembered modes of performing the 
different operations of which .they treat. 

I. PRESABT iRITHHEnC. 18mo. 160 pages. Price 21 
cents. — ^This work presnpposes no knowledge of Arithmetic. It 
commences with Elementary principles, and lays a sure founda- 
tion for what is to follow. 

II. QiEHIEaiTiRT AKITHMETIC. 16mo. 847 pages. Price 
42 cents. — From the Primaiy the pupil proceeds to the Elementary, 
in which it is aimed to discipline the mind, to develop the reason- 
ing powers, and to prepare the pupil for the advanced departments 
of Mathematics. In the author's treatment of Vulgar Fractions/ 
Percentage, and Biterest, his new method of finding the cash 
balance in Equation of Payments, and his improved method of 
Extracting the Cube Root, he has certainly made a great advance 
on the other Elementary Arithmetics now before the public. 

. in. PRACnCiL lUTHlUrnC* 12mo. 856 pages. Price, 
Cloth, 62 cents. — ^This work covers nearly the same ground as the 
Elementary, dififering from it principally in presenting a greater 
number of examples. It may, therefore, either follow the Ele- 
mentaiy, or be substituted for it. 

IT. HIGHER JUU'nUUrriC. 12mo. 824 pages. Cloth. 
Price 75 cents. — ^This is intended as a finishing book for those who 
would complete a thorough arithmetical conrse. 
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Perkins' Algebraic Series. . 

I. ELEmrnS of lUiEiaiA. 12mo. 244 pages. Price 75 
eents.-— Adapted to the use of Common Schools and Academies. 
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FREFACE. 



The appearance of a volume like this needs no lengthy 
apology. It is true, our Atnerican literatare aboands in ex- 
cellent text-books for teaching French theoretically and prac- 
tically, and most of them develop the elements and principles 
of that language in a series of progressive lessons which are 
well adapte<f to render the student in a certain degree familiar 
with its common resources. But it is also true, that almost all 
those text-books are more or less deficient in treating of the 
Syntax in such a manner as to give a complete view of the 
structure of the French language, and in furnishing the student 
with a system of examples, taken from standard authors, to 
serve as models for arranging and constructing any sentence 
the translation of which may be attended with doubt or diiOi- 
culty. 

These considerations have induced the preparation of the 
present work. It is intended for students who already have a 
partial acquaintance with French, but wish to acquire a thor- 
ough knowledge of its syntax, and to exercise themselves in 
translating from the English into the French language. The 
whole is arranged after the practical part of Poitevin's well 
known **8yntaxe Frangaise,'*'' a book which is already used in 
many schools even in this country. The examples are mainly 
translations of passages taken from the writings of the best 
French authors. Before translating them, it is. expected that 
the student will find out the rule or rules of syntax which must 
be applied in order to render the translation correct ; and to 
do this, he may either use Poiteviii's syntax itself, or any other 
good French grammar ; he may, however, try to do it without 
any grammar, either alone or with the assistance of his 
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teacher. — Some parts of the grammatical exercises have been 
greatly enlarged, especially for the sake of the American sta- 
denty thns, for instance, the Chapter on paronymons words and 
synonyms. The recapitulation on all parts of French syntax 
(Chapter XIV.) is not to be found in Poitevin. 

The exercises are intended to be translated both orally and 
in writing. All the examples printed entirely in italics and 
small capitals, contain the translation of French poetry. When 
there are two or more lines, they are separated by a dash. Let 
the student, in giving the translation, try to find out the pro- 
per metre and rhyme. 

There are added <en Appendices. The first nine, written 
in French, solve some difficult points of French grammar, and 
the last one contains a pretty large collection of French 4ocq- 
tions, proverbial phrases and proverbs with the English trans- 
lation. The compiler has the strongest confidence that likewise 
this part of the book will be hailed with pleasure by numerous 
teachers and students, and that, while the first nine Appen- 
dices will be diligently used as references, the last one will be 
readily and thoroughly committed to memory. 

A Key to the Course of Exercises, which might be also 
used as a grammatical French reader, will be issued as soon as 
demanded by the public. An American edition of Poitevin^s 
"Syntaxe Fran9aise" may likewise follow, if wanted. 

Packer Collegiate IxsTiruTE of Brooklyn^ Marcli^ 1860 
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Bead and correct 

Page 2, note 18 : instruit, instead of instmit 

„ 19, „ 2 : aux arrets de rigcnr, Instead of de ... tn- 

gnenr 
19, „ 11 : dont le calice est en eloche 
28, „ 19 : peaux de monton 

42, § T4. 6 : as to the minister, instead of. . .ministers 
75, note 1 1 : henreusement 

118, „ 12 : impraiicaUe, instead of impracticable 
123, „ 9 : Comment 
137, „ 12 : d^un bwisson d'dpines 
„ 141, „ Ilk ce qui lui manque. . . 
„ 143, „ 3: quifielent 
„ 1 70, „ 2 : Quelle que soit la dur^e de 
215, „ 9 : afin de te moquer 
320, line 10: Xejoowr, instead of Lepour 
340, „ 32 : «ia: bouteilles, instead of aux booteilles 
»j 348, „ 8 : Les chevaux conrent 
351, last line : Avoir la langne dorde 
359, line 8 : antant d^avU. 
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CHAPTER I. 

NOTJN OS SlTBSTANnVE. 



1st SECTION.— GENDER. 

I. Nouns the Gender of which has been changed. 

(See Appendice I.) 

I. Nouns the Gender of which has been changed. 

§ 1. — 1. Interest and passion (plurj have made^ a nevf 
gospel which is not known to Jesus Christ.* 

2. It is doubted whether (que) the moon has^ an aimoa- 
phere. 

5. Virtue is a vLgUant sentinel that warns* us of the dangers 
into which (otl) vice may urge* us. 

4. It is thought that the fir^ obelisks were erected^ in 
honor of Osiris. 

5. The caliph Haroun-al-Kaschid presented* a clock to 
Charlemagne ; but it (ce) was not a striking clock; for there 
were none at that time.* 

6. Paris is traversed in all directions" by numerous omnir 
buses which are almost always filled with passengers (vota- 

GEURS). 

1. Science is a deep^^ more profound than the Ocean. 
8. In this grammar each rule is accompanied by copuyus^* 
examples. 



Inonsont&it 2 Rocabk. WTun " kxw *^ is eguivdUnt to " KKwrAsmcaxvD,** U is 
rendered by KouvxAn, ironvsLLB bCy and placed after the noun. Speaking of things of 
new gronjothf koutbatt fellows the noun; as: du vm kouveau, new wine^ urine of new 
ffrmotk. See § 609. 3 qae Jesus-ChriBt ne connait pas. Rkhark. The passive voice 
ef the verb is much less used in French than in English. The genius of the French language 
generaUy prefers (he active voice, often uri£h on for sut^ect, or the reJUdive form of <%« 
vert, 4 Sulg.j § 343 6 signifler qch. k qn, 6 entrainer 7 elere 8 feire present a 
gn, de geh. 9 il n'y en arait pas de telles aloifl 10 en tons sens 11 abime 
12 nombreiix ]^ 
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9. The character of this man is a singular amalgamatum 
of baseness and insolence. 

10. The Yernal equinox^ is almost always co2e2 and rainy, 
and the anctnmnal equinox* uxirm and dry. 

11. In this city provision^ are very dbundcmt but very 
dear. 

12. It would be very desirable* that every one should 
make* his epitaph early, that he should make it as flattering 
as possible, and that he should employ all his life to deserve' ii» 

13. That which forms but an episode in the life of men, is 
very often the entire history of the life of women. 

14. Humility is often but an artifice of pride. 

15. This alcove is low, deep, and badly ventilated.'' 

16. These are (voici) the first tears^ that I give to joy. 

It. However heavUful an antechamber may be/ it is seldom 
that one stays there long without ennui. 

18. C!ra&8 are very o&uniian^ on- the coasts of the Northern 
seas. 

19. Second mortgage^^ are not always secure. 

20. Time is a common and a y^tj powerful salve for aU 
kinds of evils." 

21. His writing-master gives him new copies^* every day. 

22. The horizon divides the celestial globe" into two parts, 
of which one is called the upper hemisphere, and the other the 
lower hemisphere. 

n. Nouns whicli have a double gender. 

§ 2. — Aide. 1. You are his orUy^* aid, his only help." 

2. Fompey needs assistance, he comes to seek yours. 

3. Doctor M. takes care always to have near him two 
clever,^* sknl^ul," and weH-ir^ormed^* assistants. 

• ^ 

1 I'equinQxe de printempB 2 d'aatomne 8 lesyivrefl 4 il seiait a soQliaiter 
6 fit, § 349. 6 meriter 7 pen aere.. 8 pleura 9 Si... que Boit..a]itichambre 
10 LeB..h7poth^qaes 11 empllltre..& tooB leflmaiiz 12 ezemples BEH. When 
li jfxv " it equivalent to " oiBBt,^' it if expreuei bjf noutiav, houtsl, kCy amd placed 
litfore the moimi it modf/lei. 18 oouite la sphin 14 tout 16 seooiin 16 adzoii 
17 prudent 18 iiutnatt 
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4. In great perplexities (bmbabbas, sing.) a woman is almost 
always a had helper, 

5. Joan of Arc was a povsevfuL aid raised^ hj God in the 
midst of the greatest calamities the kingdom had sostained.* 

§ 3. — AiGLE. 1. The species of the common eagle is less 
pure, and its race* appears less noble than that of the large 
eagle^ 

2. An eagle lays^ bnt one egg, bnt that is an eaglets egg. 

3. TJie grand eagle (paper) is especially designed for the 
impression of maps.' 

4. Several eagles were taken by the Germans* after the 
defeat^ of Yaras. 

5. When any one (on) knows well the fonr rules (of arith- 
metic) and can conjugate the verb, "to have/^ he is (on est) a 
star in finances. 

6. The Nock eagle is only a variety of (dans) ihi species 
of brown or common eagle, 

*[. The golden eagW is the finest, strongest and most couror 
geous of aU eagles. 

8. We say t?ie Boman eagle, the Soman eagles, for the 
ensigns' of the Boman legions, because at the top^* of those 
ensigns was the figure of an eagle. 

9. The American eagle is a gold-piece which is worth^^ ten 
dollars; half an eagle (§ 84 to 86) has the value of five dollars. 

§ 4. Ahour. — 1. My country has been my first, and will 
be my last love, 

2. Divine love is the source of all virtues. 

3. On the side of Asia was Yenus, that is to say, foolish 
love (plur.J and eflFeminacy"; on the side of Greece was Juno, 
that is to say, gravity with conjugal love (plur,), 

4. God makes a precept^' o^ filial love; he does not make 

one of paternal love, 

* I ■ III 1 . 1 1. 1 1 . ■ ■ 

1 aascite 2 eprouver («id^'. § 861) 8 la nee m (181) 4 pondze 6 cartes geo- 
gzaphiquM 6 lesGermaiiu 1 lade&lte 8 I'aigleroTal 9 enseigne, /em. 10 «a 
baut 11 qui yaat, 12 la mollesM. 18 on preoepte. 
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5. There is a proverb which says: A cold hand, a warm 
heart} 

6. There are neither beautiful prisons, nor ugly sweethearts.* 
*r. God has created man with two hinds of love* one fbr 

God, the other for himself. 

8. The love of country is common to all;* not only is 
that love natural, but it is moreover (encore) so potoerful 
that there is nothing we refuse to do at its command.* 

§ 5. D£:ligb. — 1. Divine religion, how sweet are thj pleas- 
ures' and how/orci6te their eflFecf^ on the heart (plur.Jf 

2. What delight (sing,) does not a good action cause! 

3. There is no sweeter pleasure (plurj than that which the 
thought' of having done a good action produces. 

4. There are persons who find* their whoh delight (plur,) 
in good eating and good drinking.. 

5. It is, indeed, a great pleasure to remember** those who 
have been dear to us. 

6. What renders vice so dangerous, are (ce sont) the 
deceitful^^ enjoyments by which it is surrounded." 

§ 6. Orgue. — 1. Historians report" that a woman died 
(p. di/.J of pleasure when she heard** the organ (plur.) which 
the emperor Constantlne had sent to Pepin, (the) father of 
Gharlemagne. 

2. There is a magnificent organ at St. Denis. 

3. How many stops (jeux) has (y Srt-il k) this organ f 

4. The invention of the organ is very ancient : Vitruvius 
describes one in his tenth book. 

6. Orgue or orgues, in French, is likewise called the place 
(le lieu) where the organ (plur,) is placed in a church. 

Observation to §§ 4, 5 & 6. — 1. At Milan there are two 
large organs, one at each side of the choir." 



1 f*roides mains, . . .amours 2 laides amours 3 deux amours 4 L'amour de la 
patrie est. . .a tous les hommes 5 qu'on ne fuse (§ 349) lorsqu'il eommande 6 que 
tea delices sont. . . 7 et qu'elles sont puiasantes 8 le sentiment 9 mettre 10 se 
aouTenir de gn. 11 trompeor, ense 12 dent il est entoore 18 rapporter 14 ea 
•ntendant 15 le choeur. 
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2. The lofm which arises^ suddenly, is longest in healing.* 

3. I have under my window a most beautiful fountain the 
sound, of which (dont le bjiuit) delights me.* 

4. The Romans distinguished two kinds^ of Oupida : the 
one that presided over (aux) mviual love, and the one that 
revenged despised love,* 

§ T. AuTOMNB. — 1. Crowned with ears of com,* holding in 
her hand the sickle/ ^oyotis AtUumn descends upon our fields. 

2. And thou, shiling Autttmn, grarU to us* — the g^ and 
pleasures that we expect of thee* • 

3. Autumn is ordinarily fine and dry in the Northern** 
parts of the United States; but in most countries of the North 
of Europe it is add and rainy. 

§ 8. Couple. — 1. A pair of pigeons is not sufficient" for 
the dinner of four persons who are hungry. 

2. Better" to have at one's table a couple of good firiends 
than the most illustrious guests (convives). 

3. I am very glad that you will have (pris. svJbj,) a couple 
of brothers-in-law this autumn. 

4. A pair of pigeons is sufficient to stock a pigeon-house.** 

5. Make me an omelet of a couple of fresh eggs. 

6. A well-instructed, religious people and Liberty are a 
vrell-^matched^* couple, 

t. A fool may throw a couple of gold pieces into the sea, 
and say that he enjoyed it." 

8. The patriarch Noah (Nofe) kept in his ark** a pair of 
each species of animals. 

§ 9. Enfant. — 1. His eldest daughter,*^ who died two 
years ago, was a chUdfuU of intelligence. 



1 naitre 2 est entre tons le plus long k guerir 3 mahei (me cf my ddigfUt 
4 sortes 5 lea amours meprise.. 6 d'epis 7 tenant en main la&acille 8 accorde 
4 nos desirs 9 Ce qu'on attend de toi, des biens et des plaisirs. 10 septentrional 
11 suffisant. . 12 Mieux Taut 13 pour penpler une yoliere 14 . . .bien assort! 
16 jouir de gch.y p, in^f. 16 conserva dans I'arche 17 Tht ddea (L'ainee) qf hit 
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2. I ha7e neyer been able^ to resist the tears of an unr 
happy child. 

3. Tour son appears to me (to be) a very amiable child, 
bat his sister a more livdi^ and intdHgeni one. 

4. A little girl was bronght to us,* a JreA, pretty^ lovdy^ 
child whom her parents had lost. 

5. The child considers the life which presents itself to it, 
but as a path of flowers;* U does not foresee any of the changes 
and misfortunes which attend it. 

6. But please teU me* what Hortensia is doing. A cham- 
ber where daylight^ but seldom enters, is (he poor chUd^a only 
room.* 

§ 10. EspAGB. — 1. How much he has suffered in such a 
short ipace ((f Hme) I 

2. The spaces which are found in printing* and which the 
compositor uses^* to separate the words and rectify" the lines, 
are of different sizes/' there are ihick,^^ middle-sAzed,^* and 
thin ones." 

3. His family is the space to which alone his desires are 
confined." 

§ 11. FouBRE. — 1. Fervent prayers appease God and 
snatch" the thunder-boU from his (des) hand. 

2. ITie lightning furrows" the air (plur.J and strikes the 
highest" trees. 

3. Where are the Protestant or even Catholic nations'* who 
dread'^ to-day the vain bunder-bolts of the Vatican ? 

4. Turenne, that brilliant thunder-boU of war, no longer 
knew any enemies after (nks qub) they were conquered." 

6. He darted hither and thither" looks terrible as aveng* 
ing^^ thunder-boUs. 



1 saTOir 2 splrltiiel 8 On noas a unene 4 gneienx, se 6 ne foit U Tie qui. . . 
que eommo une roate semee de fleon 6 Maia de grioe ins^ifl-moi de... 7 lejour 
8 raniqne apparteinent se trouyer dans I'imprimerie 10 ae serrir de gek, 11 pour 
Jnstifier 11 grosBeun 18 fort 14 moyen 16 fin ou minoe 16 le aenl espace dana 
lequel se renferment 17 lui arraehent 18 sillonner 19 les plus elolgnes 20 peuplea 
21 ledouter 22 vaineze, pL-gut-ytif^ 28 lancer 9a et U 24 Tengeur, vengerease 
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6. The anns of the French empire were an eagle (§ 8) 
holding a thunder-bolt in its talons/ 

*l. Those brazen thunder-bolt^ which Hell has invented for 
the destruction of men, were thundering from all sides (parts). 

8. The shepherd, two boys, and several sheep were killed 
by lightning, 

9. The lightning struck* the ship which it set on fire, and 
the whole crew^ threw themselves into the sea to save them- 
selves by swimming/ 

§ 12. Gens* — 1. It is for the good — that Heaven has creat- 
.ed innocent pleasures, 

% The passions of youth are hardly (ne..ou^e) more 
opposed to salvation* than the lukewarmness^ of Qvd old, 

3. Svxih are tke people with whom you associate (fbb- 

QUENTEB QN.). 

4. Young men tell all they do; old men all they have done; 
and fools^ all they intend* to do. 

5. To speak and to offend, for certain people, is precisely 
the same thing. 

6. When a sensible man is traveling he is tempted'* to 
stay at the house'* of the j^rs^ good people he finds. 

7. Almost all old people are suspicious, 

8. Ihery honest man (plur.) will shun*" the society of 
blasphemers. 

9. O I how happy those pec^le are who will not suffer the 
injury of being instructed in a doctrine that is opposed to re- 
ligion. 

10. What amiable people those two old men (are) I (§ 502.) 

11. All cheerful" people have the marvellous gift (f 
cheering up^^ all serious people. - 

12. AJU those good and vxyrthy people have suffered for their 
religion. 



1 serres 2 Get foudres de bronze 3 tomber sur 4 eqaipage, m. 6 se 8aaT«r i 
la nage 6 salut 7 la tiedear 8 les sots 9 a^oir dessein 10 tenter 11 s'arrftter 
ehes^ 12 foiiont 13 gai.. 14 demettre entrain. 



1 
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13. Wovld^ honest people are those who conceal their 
faults' from others and from themselves; truly honest men are 
those who know them thoroughly' and confess them. 

14. Truly literary wen and trae philosophers have de- 
served* far more from mankind than men like Orphens, Her- 
cules, and Theseus.* 

15. The most able men are not always the most virtuous. 

16. Taughjt by experience, the old are very often suspicious. 

17. IVain6<;?* by experience, oW|3eqpte are jorwden^. 

18. They were (C'feTAiKNr) all ill matched' people, l^gs, 
princes, ministers, pontiffs; all jealous of each other, all persons 
who weighed* their words. 

19. There are certain men of letters (who are) even re- 
nowned, with whose works nobody is acquainted. 

20. Certain people study (during) all their life; at their 
(la) death they have learned everything, except to die. 

21. Pygmalion was surrounded' by none but selfish men^* 
ready to execute his unjust and bloody orders ; sveh people 
feared the authority of Dido, his sister, and aided her" in de- 
ceiving the king. 

22. What foolish people f^* they are good for nothing. 

§ 13. Hymne. — 1. Nothing is left us," of Pindar's hymns, 
but we know that they aU were consecrated to Apollo of 
Delphi.** 

2. The ancient hymns of the church have the merit of sim- 
plicity, but they have only that. 

2. The first hymns addressed to Divinity were inspired by 
gratitude.*' 

3. Martial hymns^* recited to the Greeks before the combat 
inflamed their courage and excited them to victory. 

5. Washington's life is a hymn in praise of Liberty. 



1 Lea &UX.. gens 2 deguiser ses defauts a qh. S parfaitement 4m6riter 5 que 
leg Orphee, leg Hercule etlesThesee 6 Forme 7 mal assort!.. 8 praant 9 n'etait 
environneque de 10 interesse.. XI lui aidaient 12 Lm aoties pau que Toila I 13 U 
ne nottfl reste rien 14 Apollon de Oelphea 15 larecoimaisfiance 16 Des bymnes guoriers 
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§ 14. Oeutbe. — 1. Until the day of jadgment^ the deeds 
of men will remain {pr4s.) hidden.* 

2. Athalie is the most perfect work of genias inspired by 
religion. 

3. I have the complete vxjrhs and the select vjorks of 
Bossuet. 

4. The first and second works (sing,) of this mnsician are 
in great demand.* 

5. Religion disavows the most holy vxjtIcs when they are 
svbstUuted^ for duties. 

6. All the works of Divinity are/ittt of his providence. 

7. Weber's j^rs< greoA work is " The maiden of the forest;' 
his last work is " Oberon." 

§ 15. Orge. — 1. Barley must be cnt when it is npe. 

2. Hulled barley or pearVbarley can not be used beneficially* 
in all chronic diseases (which are) accompanied by con- 
sumption. 

8. The Persian horses (...de Perse) are easily fed 
{AiskB 1 nourrir) ; they receive for their food nothing but some 
barley mixed with chopped straw (on nb leur donnb que. . . . 

X£li: — ^AVEG DE LA FAILLE HACHj§:E MINCE). 

§ 16. PlQUE, Piques. — 1. After having celebrated, (in) 
the thirty-third year of his life, his last pass&ver, at which he 
instituted the Holy-Supper/ Jesus Christ was arrested by the 
Jews, and condemned to the punishment^ of the cross. 

2. Easier will be late^ next year. 

3. The last Sunday before Easter was called Palm-Sunday* 
and the Sunday of Quasimodo," Low-Swnday.^^ 

4. There are many men who consider themselves (to be) 
good Christians for the whole year, when they have received 
the sa^craments at Easter.^* 



1 Ea attendant le jour de la manifeBtation 2 ensereli... 8 tr^B-Techerehe.. 
4 Bubetituer gcA. a gdk. 5 employer utilement 6 1'EochariBtie 7 le sappllce 8 tar- 
dif, Te 9 PliqueB fienrieB 10 de la Quasimodo 11 FlmaM qIomb 12 fidre Bes p&quei. 
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§ IT. P&RiODE. — 1. His sickness is at the height (okbnieb 
p^juode), and a few honrs wUl decide whether he will liye or 
die. 

2. France, after having attained the highest pitch of mUi- 
tary glory, marches with a sore step' towards that of her civil 
glory. 

8. The moon makes her period in twenty-nine days and a 
half. 

4. The quartan fever* and all the other intermittent fevers 
have their reguLar* periods^. 

5. Periods are beautiful, says B. Jonson, when they are not 
too long. 

§ 18. Pebsonnb. — 1. The moderation of h^qopy people re- 
sults from the calmness (vibnt du calme) which good fortune 
gives to their temper (hukeur). 

2. Nobody is as coritent with his lot as with himself. 

3. None of those young ladies is better ediu:ated* than 
your youngest' sister. 

4. Nobody wishes to he pitied for* his errors. 

5. The secondperson of the Holy Trinity became incarnate' 
in order to redeem* humankind. 

6. Nobody suffers more meekly to be reproved^ than he 
who deserves most to be praised. 

7. The gallows'* is a flattery to mankind; three or four 
persons are put to death", in order to convince the rest'* that 
they are virtiLOiLS. 

8. There is no person who may not be dangerous to some 
one. 

9. None among all the princesses is (n'bst ^ntre ces . . .) 
more benevolent^* than your queen. 

10. Has the person come whom I expected (to come) ? — 
No, nobody has come. 



1 d'un pas assure 2 La fi^vre quarto 8 regie... 4 instruite 6 cadette 6 ne 
Tent fttre plaint.. de 7 s'est incame.. 8 racheter 9 d'etre repris.. 10 legibet 11 on 
fcitmoarir 12 pour persuader aojt autres 18 bienreillant 14 redamer. 
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11. Whai person wQl render yon the serrice yoa implore, 
I am unable to tell yoa^ and none of your friends seems eren 
disposed to serve yoa*. 

12. There is something noble about (dans) aU his person. 

§ 19. QUELQus CHOSE. — 1. Wkolever we have contriyed' to 
please her, it has never given her any pleasure. 

2. Do not undertake anything rashly^; but when you have 
resolved on something^ execute it with vigor. 

3. Those deeds (aghons) which loaded* Pompey with glory 
were the reason* that, afterwards^, whatever he might have 
done to the detriment* of the laws, the Senate always dedared 
itself in his favor (pour lui). 

4. If I knew anything ^at would be (f&t; § 859) useful 
for me, and injorious* to my family, I would banish** ii far 
from my mind. 

5. They (on) offered me something and I refused t^ / they 
presented me something eise, and I refused it likewise (dk 
k£me). 

6. With his right paw" the bear seizes in the water the 
fish which he sees passing; if, after having satisfied^' his hunger, 
be has anything left'* of his repast, he hides U. 

?. SomelMng y^promisedt something dse is offered, 
8. 1 know something that is not made to (pous) please 
you. 

9. Whatever you have (suft;.) promised (to give), give it. 

10. If there is anything new, I ask you as a favor^* to tell 
it to me. 

11. That something which may be called (qu^on muAiT) 
the soul of Creation, conversed^* with his soul. 

12. Whatever he had (subj.J done he never denied. 

§ 20. SUBSTANTIVES OF DIFFERENT GENDERS, HAVING DIFFERENT 

MEANINGS. (See Appendice II,) 1. There are natural and artir 
fidal echoes. 

1 J« ne sanraifl T01U dixe 2 n'7 sembledupofle.. 8 que noaa ayons imaging 
4 temeraiiement 6 oombler qn, degc^. 6 firent 7 dans la saite 8 an pre- 
judice 9 pp^udiciaWe 10 rejeter loin de 11 De sa patte droite 12 awouTir 
18 UlniNite.. 14 demander en grice 16 e'entretenir (6i^|jai/.) 
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2. He wears a crape on (h) his hat; for whom is he in 
monrning' 7 

3. The pound of Paris contained* szteen ounces, that of 
Lyons, fourteen. 

4. This book has been revised, corrected, and enlarged^ by 
the author. 

6. The handle of this hammer is too short, 
6. The sleeves of that coat are too short and too narrou^: 
*l. When our ship entered* the port, we unfurled* her shin- 
ing' sails. 

8. She is still a novice; she has only the white veil. 

9. Sacred vessels (yasbs) are used in administering* the 
sacraments. 

10. What many men have called friendship, is but a reci- 
procal consideration of interests, an exchange* of good offices. 

11. Divine service commences at half past ten o'clock in the 
morning. 

12. You will find few eloquent pages in this long oration". 

13. ^ page clad in black wishes to speak to you. 

14. All those who are on the ssme parallel (platitude have 
days and nights of the same length. 

15. TJie comparison which this writer has made between 
(d') Alexander and ( aveo) CsBsar, is Yerjfine and very correct". 

16. Two paraUd lines can (condU.) never meet*", even iT* 
'they be prolonged infinitely**. 

It. You bought, indeed", a new pan, but pray, do you not 
see" that it is cracked^'' ? 

18. What, it is half past nine o'clock, and you have not yet 
lighted (the fire in) the stove 1 

19. The cabin-hoy of the crew" has drowned himself**. 

20. There are more than two thousand foreign soldiers** in 
(It) the pay of that prince. 

1 6tre en deuil de gn. 2 etait de 8 augmente.. 4 etroit.. 5 eotrer daaa 
6 deployer (p. def.) 7 rei^plendissant 8 On se sert de... dans radministration 
9 qu'un management reciproque.., qu'un echange.. 10 orai8on,/(!m. 11 tres-jaBte 
12 se reneontrer 13 Ion mftme que 14 k Tinflni 16 C'est bien... qu6 tu as 
achete 16 ne yoia tu dono paa 17 ftndu.. 18 r6qttipflgtt 19., Mnojw 20 teoa« 
p«8 etrangeres 
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21. That house has cost him large sums. 

22. This burden is too heavy for our poor ass, he cannot 
carry it. 

23. 1 have taken only a little nap^* 
24. 1 shall never sleep soundly' unless I succeed* in this 
affair. 

25. This coa/ch^ does not suit me; give me a one-horse 
chaise*. 

26. If there is no room in the stable, put my horses in the 
coach-house, 

2*7. The consuls put on* the praetexta the first day on 
which (que) they entered into office*. 

28. Tou wish to dance a qaadrHle, but there are only two 
ladies and three gentlemen. 

29. That monk* will carry away* thepdmm this dispute. 

30. The palm is an Italian measure'*, but it is not (he same 
in all the cities of Italy. 

31. Give us s(yme iced^^ Champagne and pour it out" into 
these glasses, that will make some foam. 

32. We lay down" on the moss and ate some/res^ muscles 
which the cabin^y had bought from a fisherman. 

33. The Parisian ell has (contient) three feet, seven inches, 
eight lines; the English is several inches shorter. 

34. The pendidum was invented by Galileo (^e), and was 
applied to clock-making" by his son; it was improved^* by 
Huygens. 

35^ I forgot to wind up" the clock in the dining-room; ^at 
in the parlor was vxmnd up yesterday. 

36. At the death of Jesus Christ the veil of the temple 
was rent in twain" from the top to the bottom". 

3*7. A fleet of twenty-OTie sail has been seen in the English 
Channel, 



1 dormir an petit aomme 2 ne dormir jamais de bon somme 8 qae je ne 
hAb yenu 4 bout de... 4 remlBO 6 nne chaise a un cbeyal 6 prendre; (tmpai/.) 
7 entrer en charge 8 moine 9 remporter 10 one mesnre d'ltalie 11 &app6 
12 Terser 13 se ooucher; [p. de/.] 14 fttre appliqoe ii Tborlogerie 16 ameUorer 
16 remonter 17 s^est dechire en deux parts 18 da baut en baa. 
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88. We think it^ very nncertain whether any on^ of oar 
hdiotropes be (svJbj.) that of the ancients. 

39. There are Uood-etones so target that they are somo- 
times used for tomb-stones^. 

40. When yon go to town next week, do not forget to bay 
a CBJidle-mouM.* 

41. Wait until those fMisclea are cool*, and then pickle' 
them; I do not like them fresh^ 

42. Shall we have a game at chess' ? — With great plea- 
sure, on condition that you will give* me a casUe and two 
pawns (piONs). 

43. The city is surrounded^* by high walls having (nr) 
four large aqiuire towers* 

44. He served her a skalbby trich^^. 

45. The cat has caught a Mg mouse, 

46. You know that he died of ihe ^x^Ued fever. 

47. He has occupied (pr^is.) this post of honor for more 
than twenty years. 

48. Address your letter to Mr. N., New York, Post- 
Office'^ 

49. The mail has not arrived yet, but you may be sure that 
it will be here before eleven o'clock. 

50. We might have arrived earlier, if we had had a good 
guide. 

UL Nouns masculine applied to nouns 

feminine. (See Appendice III.) 

§ 21. — 1. The abbess of Fonterrault is the cAi^and general 
of the whole order. 

2 Women polish the manners", give the sense of decorum^* 
and are the true teachers of propriety (du bon ton) and good 
taste. 

1 regarder comme 2 qu^anenn.. 8 de si... heliotropes 4 qa^on en ftiit. . des 
pierres a couTrir des tombeauz 5 moale iL &ire des chandelles 6 Laisses refiroidir 
7 marixi» 8 &!xe one partie aax echecs 9 roadie [pre*. nOg."] 10 fttre enoeiat 
de 11 joaer nn vilain tour k ^. 12 poste restante 13 les moenrs 14 le aeatimeiit 
des bienseanoea 
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3. Miss de Schnnnann, born m Cologne <m the Rhine, in 
1606, was painter, mnsician, engraver, scvlpior, phUoBophetf 
geometrician^ eyen theologian^. 

4. Madame Dader is one of the most faU^ul trandators 
of Homer. 

5. The mother is ihefirst instructress of her child. 

€. Who told yon that/emo^e doctors are not to mj daugh- 
ter's taste? 

f . St. Theresia was (he founder* of the order of the Car- 
melites. 

8. A yonng girl can have no better guide than her own 
mother. 

9. My mother was very young when she toitnessed^ that 
dreadful scene. 

10. Many American ladies are authoresses and beaiW' 
esprits. 

11. She is a woman who calls herself a doctoress, but she is 
a dounvright quacks, 

12. liSme, A. Roger, a publisher^ at Tours in France, has 
published several works of Bescherelle. 

13. Donna Maria was the interpreter^ of Fernando Cortez. 

14. In some printing-offices^ we ^nd female compositors 
and printers, 

15. Mile. M. V,, professor in the Packer Collegiate Institute*, 
asked us which was the best English dictionary we possessed. 

16. She is rather a versifier than a poetess. 

VI. Her works cause her to be regarded* as an historian. 
18. 1 know some ladies who are good painters and amateurs 
of the arts. 

19. Mme. de Stael was a celebrated writer, but she was 
not a poetess. 

20. His sword stained with blood^* (which was) found in 
the room of the dead, was a mute vjUness against him. 



1 thMoffienne mftme 2 la fondatrioB 8 Stce temoin de qch. 4 an mi 
eharUtan 5 libraire-editenr 6 le trttcheman 7 imprimeiicg 8 au College Packer 
6 font la regarder 10 ensanglante. 
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21 ♦ The passions are the ovdy orators that always per- 
suade. 

22. Wisdom is the tyrant of, the weak. 

23. Sisters, do not abandon me on this day of disgrace, I 
take yon aU as vMrvesses of my innocence. 

2d SECTION.— Number of Nouns. 

I. Nouns nsed only in the singnlar, or in the 

pluraL 

Nowas which in theplural^ have a different meamng from that in 

the singular. 

§ 22 (a). — 1. Friendship covers life with a very pleasant 
Bhade\ It resembles those evergreen trees which bear blossoms 
and frait at the same time'. 

2. Few friendships would subsist, if every one knew what 
his friend said of him in his absence. 

3. There were no civilities with which every one was not 
eager* to load^ me. 

4. The woman who prizes herself (s'estiue) more for the 
qualities of her soul or mind than for her beauty, is superior to 
her sex. 

5. The true heauty of the mind is a masculine heavJty 
(mile) which has nothing weak (rien de mou) or effeminate. 

6. The style of this writer has deatc^tes which it is not given 
to every one to feel. 

T. Your KIND services / you must really help my had me- 
mory* : — pray, where are those kind services which you are 
trumpeting'f 

8. Goodness is an inclination to (un gout 1) do good and 
pardon evil. 

9. His style is pure and flowing, fall of sweetness and har- 
mony. 

1 d'un bien donx ombrage 2 itlafoia 8 U n^etait point dimities 4 s^em- 
presser 6 combler qn. de qeh, 6 Becourez qui memoiie en defout 7 Ou sont dono 
— quHm &it aonner si haut t 
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10. Nothing is wanting to a monarch bat the sweeU of pri* 
Tate life. 

11. The servants have a great deal to do^ in this house, 
bat they receive (ils t ont) likewise mach extra pay (dou- 
ceurs). 

12. Do women become tired of listening to* Jlaiteries f 

13. When yon move that piece of famitore*, do it genU^, 

14. No doubt, the child is the joy of the present, but it is 
especially the hope of the fatare*. 

15. That yoang man is well disposed (bien n^); he is a 
very promising youth*. 

16.1 know the judgments of men, I am accastomed to their 
ir^ustice, 

17. He who sees an adt of injustice and remains silent, 
commits it himself. 

18. 1 shall never forgive him the injuries he has inflicted*. 

1 9. Without vanity, I am better acquainted with that sort 
(plur.J of things than you. 

20. Gold and stiver cannot satiate' the love of riches; cur 
pidity is never satisfied. 

21. The purpose** of the custom of betrothing is, to give the 
bride and bridegroom" time to become acquainted with each 
other before being united". 

22. Am I to forget Hector deprived of his funeral ? 

23. All the places around our country-house look beauti- 
ful" ; we have flowers, green foliage and shade". 

24. Several martyrs were interred in the catacombs. 

25. The ancients consulted the entrails of victims. 

26. When God formed the Jxywels of man, he placed kind- 
ness therein. 



1 aroir bien de la peine 2 ae Uuuer k entendre qtih. 8 ee meuble 4 aUes-j 
bien en douceur 5 Payenir 6 il donne de grandee etperanca 7 Trandale "^« act 
cf injustice [Une iojnstice] toftic^ any one sea and vihich Ks conceals [et qu^on ta!t], is 
ccmmiJUedly himsdf^"^ 8 commettre dee in/tufitei aasonyir 10 IHntention tl do 
lainer aux denx eponx 12 ayant de B^onir 18 a^embeiOix [p. im^f.] U de la yer- 
dare et de Pombrage 
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27. 1 was 81Z years old when mj paitnts had me baptized, 
and I remember yery well the persons who stood sponsors for 
me*. 

28. By living on ^oin^ accoufU^, we shall spend mnch less. 

29. llie fnrniiure of a hired house* is the pledge of the 
landlord. 

30. 1 know more than one minister that wonld ^ye me good 
tcages for serving him. 

31. The servants of this h6tel have an air of assiduity^ 
which is proportioned to the value* of the new year's presents 
which they have received or are to receive. 

32. These plates and dishes have not been used*; you have 
the handsel (of them). 

33. The best iron (plur.) is the Russian', then the Swe- 
dish, the Belgian, the English and the French. 

34. The horses have silver shoes*^ and to judge by their 
proud pacing, one might say' that they are aware of* the ad- 
vantage they have. 

35. A good man** (who is) accused unjustly and loaded 
with irons^ loses nothing of his glory in the darkness of a dun- 
geon". 

36. Albion considers hersdf rnagnanimous; — of the Hacks 

she has broken (brisj^:) the fetters, *- and the whites she op- 
presses^*. (C. Delavigne). 

3T. A telescope is composed (v. pron.) of two lenticular 
glasses which are placed (qu'on place; at the eztremeties of a 
cylinder or tube" ? 

38. Concave spectacles are good for*^ those who are short- 
sighted**, and contex spectacles for those who are farnsighted' 

39. 1 eat four 7neals^\ and I read without glasses. 



lU 



1 tenir qn. sor I«8 fonts 2 a fraUi eominaiui 8 Lea metibles qai fonmisflent 
tin« maiaon loaee 4 an air d^empressement 6 se proportionne a Timportance 
6 CetteraiBsellen^passeryi 7 oeuxdeRnssie 8 etTondirait, a leur allure 
fl^re, que. . 9 sentir 10 Un homme de bien 11 cacfiot 12 Et ce sont. . 
qu^elle opprune 13 tayau 14 Beryirasn^ 15 myopes IGpresbjtea 17 fidr* 
unrepas 
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40. Man (who haif ) become cnlpable, in the Yery wnkmof^ 
of his condemnation^ heard (p, dtf,) of a future pardon 
(orIce). 

41. The officer who is to be put under do9e arrest, deliyers 
up' his sword to the a^ntant nugor who notifies him (qui lks 
LUI sionifie). 

42. Where are jou going to spend your vacation t At home, 
in the country, or at the vxitering place of Spa 7 

43. The people (pxufles) in the North are persuaded that 
cold bathing (jpiur.) renders man (jalj more strong and more 
robust. 

54. This house would suit me, if there were a bath-room 
in it. 

IL Nonns which have two forms for the 

FluraL 

§ 22 (b). AiEUL, AiEULS, AiEUX. — 1. To boast^ of the no- 
bility of one's ancestors^ is to seek on the roots the fruit which 
ought to be found on the branches. 

2. His two grandfathers hare filled the first two places*. 

3. Our descendants will judge us as we judge ovxfore- 
fathers, 

4. He used to introduce' in all his conyersations his pater- 
nal and maternal ancestors (Aieuls). 

5. It is better to be great by one^s self than by one's ara- 
oestors. 

5. He who (qui) serves his country well, has no need of ar^ 
cestors. 

§ 23. Ail, Ails, Aulx. — 1, One of the kings of Egypt or- 
dered more than six millions of onions, heads of garlic and 
leeks' to be given* to the workmen* who built (bItib, j?. d^,) 
the great pyramid. 

2. The lilies and tuberoses^* whose calyxes are bell-shaped^^ 

1 Dans Parrot m&me 2 qni est aaz azrfets de yiguenr 8 -remettre 4 Se glo- 
rifler 6 remplir one charge U avait Thabitade de faire entrer 7 de poireaux 
8 fitdeliTrer 9 ouyrien 10 Las lis et les toubereoses U dont le calioeest ea 
slodie. 
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and ihe garlic (plur.) whose caljz is nmbelrshaped^ belong to 
the lily-tribe*. 

3. Onions and garlic (plur.) are the vegetables on which 
(dont) the mountaineers of Spain^ generally live*. 

§ 24. CiEL, GiELs, GiEux. — 1. Italy is under one of the 
most beautiful shvea of Europe. 

2. I admire the landscapes* of this painter, but I find that 
he has done the skies rather carelessly*. 

3. The heavens are the work of thy hands, God I They 
shall perish, but thou shalt endure^. 

4. How small is the earth to him who sees it from the hea- 
X)ens, 

6. There are some" of those mortals favored by heaven (pi.), 
who are all through themselves and nothing through their an- 
cestors. 

6. In former times, almost all the beds which were found in 
the houses ot the rich had testers, 

7. The shape* of he^4esters changes every six months. 

8. When the word "cieZ" is used to express** the roof of a 
quarry", it makes "ciels*^ in the plural. 

9. And Stephen" said: Behold**, I see the heavens opened, 
and the Son of man standing on the right hand** of God. 

§ 25. Okil. — 1. The bandage*' of error blinds** all eyes. 

2. Chronology and geography are the two eyes of history. 

3. Cafs eyes are precious stones; (when) looked at from 
different points of view*', they seem to change their (de) color 
like the eyes of the cat. 

4. There is in Spanish a proverb which says that we should 
look out for** cheese without holes (or eyes)^ for bread which 
has (subj.) holes, (or eyes), and for wine which flies into one's 
eyes**. 

1 en omboIlA 2 & la fjeiinille des lilacees 8 se noorrissent le plus ordinaire- 
ment 4 les montagnords espagnolA 6 les paysages 6 traiter qch. Bans beaucoup 
de aoin 7 tu aeras permanent 8 n eat 9 la forme 10 est employe pour desi- 
gner 11 le plafond d^une carridre 12 Etienne 13 Void 14 etant a la droite 
15 le bandeau 16 srengler 17 mes Mua differents aspecta 18 choisir 19 qm 
aante aux yeues. 



% 
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5. There are people who consult only with difficmty to ack« 
nowledge the troths which strike their eyes*. 

6. Dahlias are never planted before the eyes hare (subj.) 
appeared. 

t. The bull's eyes of the court of the Louyre are omameot- 
ed with carved work". . 

8. The stones called iishreyes, although yeiy rare, are of no 
great value (d^un grand prix). 

§ 26. Travail. — 1. What did he seek for, that great Alex- 
ander, by so many labors and toils' which he himself suffered 
and which he made others suffer ? He wished (p, indtf,) to 
make some noise in the world; that is all. 

2. That stallion^ has broken his straps* and smashed two 
brakes* in which he was put in order to have his wounds 
dressed'^. 

8. The minister has submitted to the council several reports 
which have been examined with the greatest attention. 

4. Enjoy tranquilly and with good people the fruit of my 
labors. 

6. All the farriers* have in their shops* several traves of 
different sizes (^grandeur, sing.), 

6. He has been condemned to the penitentiary**. 

m. Words used substantiyely. 

§ 27. — All your exclamations like ah ! das I good Ood /" 
will be useless; work, instead of complaining incessantly. 

2. A good to-day is better than two to-morrows, 

3. The if% the bufs^ the for's, the tJien's abound in the 
speeches of barristers". 

4. We must take care not" to teach children phrases of an 



1 quileurfirappent.. 2 onie .. de sculptures S pelnes 4 etalon 6 liens 
6 hriaer vn traoaU 7 pourpanser 8 le mareehal ferrant atelier 10 traoaua 
foro^ 11 l^raiuilate, *A]1 your oA'f, oZcu,^ etc. 12 lepktidoyer 13 n&utsegar- 
der. 
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nffected politeness, sach as **plea»e^^^ " darling mothei^^^ 
''prater 

IV. NouiiSy derived firom foreign languages. 

§§. 28, 29, 30. — 1. Bad scholars are troubled with imposir 
tions,* and deprived of exeats; the good ones obtain saH^ecUs^ 
and have, at the end of the year, prizes or occessito. 

2. We have snng Te Deums which many mothers trans- 
lated into (en) deprofundis, 

3. It was Mazarin who caused the first operas to be brought 
out* in Paris, and they were Italian operas, 

4. Those two comic operas are very amusing imbroglios. 

5. One finds in this library the finest and the rarest works: 
octavos, quartos, folios, bound most expensively.* 

6. You wrote to your mother: " I am in great want of 
money." That is one of your postscripts of past times*; but 
this time it is found at the beginning, in the middle, and at the 
end of your letter. 

t. To the edition of Malherbe's works, published at Caen 
in France, several facsimiles of his handwriting have been 
added.* 

8. Leclerc's concertos had a great reputation in France. 

9. Naugkt^ well placed have a great value. 

10. The name of chaplet is given^* to a certain number of 
stringed beads," on which many Catholics say Ave Marias, 
and after each ten of which" there are found (il s'en trouyb) 
larger ones on which they say pater (nosters). 

11. The Carbonari form in Italy a political and secret so- 
ciety for the defense of liberty.- 

12. If fanaticism^* has erected her avJto-daf^s, philosophy 
has had also hers. 

13. The Lazaroni form a great portion of the population of 
Naples. 

1 — .je Toni en prie 3 — ^petite mhn 8 --en griLce 4 aceables de penanm— 5 qui fit 
repT€8ent«r relies STee im grand luxe 7 d'aatrefoia 8 On a joint 9 Letisero— 10 On 
donae le nam de ehapelef 11 de grains enfilee 12 4 obaqKe diamine deegntls lA la 
fanatisme 
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14. In all the works he hlKS pablished, the erraia are 
nnmerons. 

15. The inyentioii of oratorioa is attributed' to St. Philippe 
de N^ri, who founded the congregation of the Oratorio towards 
the middle of the sixteenth century. 

16. At all times (dx tous tbmps), the walls of prisons, sta- 
tion-houses,* taverns,' &c., have been open registers for the 
impromptus of the peopla 

17. Let us leave to the Italian writers their lazzia cih^d 
taste, and their affected* conoetHs, 

18'. The apothecaries keep the prescriptions.* 

19. In our operas there are charming solos and duos. 

20. The Romans gave the name of ex-votos to the pictures 
which represented TOtive offerings.' 

V. Proper Kouxib. 

§ 31. — 1. It is certidn that we find no more of those vigor- 
ous and stern spirits^ of antiquity, suoh as Aristides, Phodon, 
Ferides, nor" such as Sbcrates, 

2. Certain it is* that the most leamed^men, such as Socnh 
tes, Plato, and Neuion, have also been the most religious. 

3. Among ail royal families that (f the Stuarts and that <^ 
the Bourbons have unquestionably'* been the most unfortunate. 

.4. The tvx> GomeiUes have distinguished themselves in the 
republic of letters; the two dceros have rendered themselves 
equally illustrious." 

5. Who has said that in (db) our day (plur,) among 
either civilized" or barbarous nations, we could find Homers 
and Lycurguses otcupied with the vilest functions ? 

6. The same king who understood how" to employ a Cond^, 
a Turenne, a Imxembourg, a Criqui, a CaHruEt and a ViUars 
in his armies, a Colbert and a Louvois in his cabinet, chose a Bar 
cine and a BoHeau to write his history, a Bossuet and a Fine- 

1 On sttribQe 2 des eorpi de gairde 8 dM aubefges 4 pretontieoz 6 Im reeipea 
6 let oflbwidM promtfles par on voeu 7 qa'il ne m tronTe plos de oes imes. .oa roidoa. . 
8 tti enfln 9 Oa qa'U j a de oertoin c'eat 10 aaai oontradit 11 a'iUastrar 12 polie6 
ISaut 
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Ion to instract his children, a Flichier, a Bourdaknie and a 
Massillon, to instruct himself. 

7. If Rome has had her Cicero, her VirgU and her Horace, 
France has had her Bossuet, her Bacine and her VcUcdre. 

8. The ttvo Gracchi when they were* tribunes of the people 
perished in the seditions which they had excited on account of 
the agrarian laws.' 

9. Those who levy tributes' are in the midst of treasures; 
among them there are few Tantaluses,* 

10. The poet greets (salue) Italy, the mother of heroes, 
Italy who has carried in her bosom (sein) men like Decius, 
CamiUv^s, Marius, the indefatigable Sdpio, and Caesar Augus- 
tus, the greatest of the Romans. 

11. When Augustus had conquered Egypt, he brought the 
treasure of the PtoLemaei to Rome. 

12. I publish a history of which the Capets occupy eight 
centuries. 

13. The pyramids of Egypt fall to dust,' and the grass- 
tribes' of the time of the Pharaohs are still existing.' 

14. What a host (fracas) of horses, servants, flatterem, 
did our traveling prelates have in their trains' under the 
Pepins. 

15. The day of the Barricades made Henry III understand' 
how formidable*' were the Ouises, 

16. Spain prides herself* on having given birth" to the two 
Senecas, 

17. Men like Locke, Montesquieu, and J. J, Rousseau, as 
they arose (en se levant) in Europe, called upon modern na- 
tions to claim their liberty.*' ^ 

18. France has its Bossinis whose operas, by their enchant- 
ing*^ solos, duos and quartettes, excite the admiration of for- 
eigners. 



1 Les deux Graeque etant 2 an injet des loia agrairefl 8 lever lea tribota 4 IVrn. 
tale— 6 s'en aller en poudre 6 les graminftes 7 subslster 8 tratnaient 9 fit com- 
pftendre 10 redoatable 11 s'bonorer 12 produire 18 appeler ^n. a la liberty 
14 rariaaant 
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VL Compound Nouns. 

§§ 32, 33, 34. Ihjoo nouns forming a compound substantive. 

1. Humming-birds^ are the jewels of nature. 

2. The places where most of the peregrine falcons^ are 
caught, are not only the coasts of Barbarj, bat all the isles of 
the Mediterranean. 

3. The Hng^fishers^ and a great many strand-birds^ embel- 
lish by the enamel* of their colore the banks of the riyers of 
Asia and Africa. 

4. Cavlijlowers and tumipcdbbage^ are yarieties of the 
same family. 

5. The orang-outangs are extremely savage, bat it seems 
that they are not very (peu) wicked and that they are pretty 
easily brought^ to understand what is ordered them. 

6. The fig-pecker* which, like the ortolan, makes one of 
the delicacies* of oar tables, is not as beantifal as it is good. 

7. We have seen porcupines^ bat (et) never have seen 
them, though violently excited, dart their quills.'* 

8. The Polish pigeons are larger than ih'^ peacock'pigeons}^ 

9. The use of bain-maries^* dates from the highest antiquity* 

10. In all the large cities of Europe hospitals^* are founded 
in imitation'^ of that of Paris. 

11. We run like Uind men at blind marCs buff^^ after 
pleasure; and when, after having seized it, we take off the 
bandage,'* it is not what we thought. 

12. The sands of Africa where the French have not yet any 
gamekeepers^'' send them flocks'* of quails and birds of passage 
which travel over'* the sea in spring to cover their tables in 
autumn. 



1 un oiwau-moaehe 2 nn faneon-p^lerin 8 le martin-pftclieiir 4 nn oiseau ri- 
Tendn 6 PemAil 6 le> ehoaz-ntyea 7 qa'ila parriennent asses promptement & 8 Ia 
bee-flgues 9 fkit les diliees 10 darder lean piqnants 11 le pigeon-paon 12 qh 
bafn-maria 18 fonder un H5tel-Diea 14 a I'instar 15 ooorir en oolin-maillard 
16 ftter to teadaaa 17 on garde-ehasse 18 dea nutet 10 trayeraer 
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13. Porcupines, althoagh natiyes* of the hottest climes of 
Africa and the Indies, can lire and mnltiply (reft.) in less warm 
countries. 

14. AnUioTui* are insects which lire on (ss nourrib be) 
ants. 

15. Lyons, Bordeaux, Marseilles and Bouen, are next to' 
Paris the wealthiest and most important chief cities* of France. 

16. In Portugal all the inhabitants are bound (tsnus) to 
adorn their houses at the festivals of Corpus Ohristi.^ 

§§ 35, 36. Compound nouns formed of a noun and an 
adjective. — 1. The loriots eat the pulp* of cherries, and the 
gross-beaks crack the stones^ and eat the (en) kernels* (sing.), 
2. To intrust signatures in blank even to a friend, is always 
imprudent; for if he be incapable of abusing them, he may mis- 
lay* them. 3. The pope formerly kept'* for the guard of the 
vice-consul of Avignon fifty light horsemen^^ clad m red. 4. The 
heavier the iron-chests^^ of misers are, the lighter is the aflBiction 
(la douleur) of their heirs. 5. People (on) go to Rome to 
see paintings, ruins and bass-reliefs. 6. False dealers" are clvb 
footed^* in business; they walk with diflSculty. T. EacK ^<^ 
hundred Swiss-guards had the rank and pay** of an under- 
officer of the line. 8. Screech owls^' and bats are ugly birds 
9. The evasions^^ which we make (prendre) to hide truth are 
only disguised falsehoods." 10. Louis XII was claiming** the 
duchy of Milan, because he counted among his grandmothers a 
sister of a Yisconti who (lequel) had had that principality. 
11. This yeung girl goes every Sunday to high-mass with her 
grandmother md her two grandfathers. 12. In France almost 
all the large h5tels have carriage-entrances.*^ 13. Fortified 
towns** are generally surrounded by pUOforms sustained by 



1 originairt 2 un fourmi-lion 8 apres 4 nn chef-liea 6 la Ate-Diea 6 la 
chair 7 caaser un noyau 8 Pamande .9 ggarer 10 entretonir (imp,) lluncherau- 
leger 12 le coffre-fort 13 L«8 gens de mauvaise foi U un pied-bot 16 lasolde 
16 un chat-huant 17 un fitux-fuyant 18 des mensongea traveatis 19 rOTindiquer 
20 une porte-ooeh^ze 21 Lea viUea de guerr* 
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thick walls. 14. The goods^ which the Laplanders bring to 
market' are skins of the fox,' beayer, ermine, cakbaa^ and 
bear. 

§ 37. Compound nouns /ormed of two substantives joined 
hy a preposition. — 1. We ascribe' none of the Tnaster-pieoes of 
man to chance'; conld we (coNDrr.) believe that he himself 
were its (en) child ? 2. I held it always a principle^ nerer to 
make ont bills of exchange. 3. Go into the meadow, and yon 
may (fvi.) admire at once a thousand raxvrbows painted on 
each dew-drop'. 4. SUJoAioorms are so common in Tonqnin, 
that silk is not dearer there than cotton. 5. If religion were 
the work of man, it would be the finest of his master-pieces. 

§ 38. Exceptions to § 3T. — 1. Those who come and intei^ 
mpt' a tedious tete^ortete (plur.J are always welcome. 2. Ab» 
sent-minded people^' are liable to tell" many cock and buU 
stories. 3. I should like to have as many abodes^* as there are 
seasons: in winter I would live^' in Italy; in spring in England; 
in summer in France; and in autumn in Switzerland, in order 
to contemplate nature only in her full splendor.^* 

§ 39. Compound nouns formed of a noun and a verb^ or 
a preposition, or an adverb. — 1. When I went to walk with 
him'' in the cftemoons, I occasionally (quslqukfois) put in my 
pocket some cakes of which he*was very fond. 2. At least 
have some raUs^* put up there (lA haut). 3. The back-yards 
of all those houses are too small. 4. There are moments when 
the soul experiences secret fears'^ or vague apprehensions, which 
are as the forerunners of some great calamity (plur.). 6. We 
discovered at a distance (dx loin) a large body of the inhabi- 
tants of the Blue-Mountains who descended into the plain armed 



1 Les mareluuidifles 2 anz foires 8 des peauz de. . . 4 de petits-gris 6 attiibacar 
6 le hasard 7 av<nr {f. in/Sif.) poor principe 8 une goatte de roaee 9 Tienneat in- 
terrompre 10 Lesgensdutraits 11 exposes a &ire 12 pied-ft-terre 18 rhirer j^ha- 
bitorai 14 daaa toat aon eclat 16 En m^aUamt promeoflr aTeclai 16 garde-foa 
17 iprouTer dM tozreuTa MoritM 
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with iomdkawkH^. 6. There are people whose principal occa- 
pation is to make tooth-pioks. T. Here is a dirty totoel. When 
yoa go up stairsi do not forget to pat two clean taivels in my 
bed-room. 8. Lamp-shades^ hare the. doable advantage of 
protecting oar eyes* and prodading a brighter llght\ 9. In 
order to render the saperintendence* of the nurses fop the sick 
less onerous*, rxdla will be fixed* on all those galleries. 

I 40. Words composed of two verb^, or of a verb joined 
to an adverb, or apreposUion, fBc. — 1. We (On) should neither 
ridicole,* nor be troubled by* what people say,^^ 2. The valet 
de place told aU the little tricks" which he practised*' in order 
to^^ultiply his errands** and increase his /ees^V 3. The small 
duodecimo (plur,) or the large ISmo (plur.) is a very handy 
size**. 4. Although he had several master-keys, he was not 
able to open the lock of my trunk. 5. The pantries*' in this 
house are too large, and the kitchen and cellar are too small. 
6. Perhaps you may be meditating one of those legerdemain 
tricks^^ which you understand so well how to play (fairk) ? 

Vn. Konxis complements of a preposition. 

§§ 41, 42, 43, 44.— 1. Winter was represented** with the 
features (sous les traits) of an old woman wrapped up in sheep 
skins**. 

2. It is said that the branches'* carried by the disciples of 
Jesus Christ, were olive and itriZZ(no-'*branches. 

3. Fish bones ground" with the bark (l'^corcb) of trees 
served as food to the Laplanders (Lapons). 

4. Sardanapalus, so famous for his voluptuousness", was the 
first who used**/ea<^ier-beds. 



1 casae-tdte 2 abat-jour 8 reposOT ]a rue 4 procurer une lumiere plus yiye 
5 la BurveiUanee 6 penible 7 on ra %tablir 8 se moquer de gch, 9 8%iquieter de qA. 
10 le qu^en dira-t-on 11 ruses- 12 mettre en usage 18 courses 14 le pour-boire 
16 sent des formats tres-oommodes 16 le garde-manger 17 mediter nn tour de passe- 
passe 18 On reprftsentalt Phiver 10 enyeloppee de peax de moutoa 20 les rameauz 
21 . . d^oUvier et de saule 22 broj6s 28 par son abandon aux roluptte 24 qui 
fit usage. 
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5. Like onrselres (nous), the ancients had sereral sorts 
(esp^gks) of vnnes. 

((. The greater part of the hymns composed (vAifs; { 18) 
by the ancients in honor of the gods, were disfigored^ by &bles 
and/oiry-stories.* 

7. The young bird was singing on the haw-thorn* in Uoom. 

8. Zet^r^-skins are quite (toutes; § 185) predoasy and 
nrake beautiful furs/ 

9. At Borne, ee^skins were used* to chastize' the children 
of the dtizens* 

10. The most. distinguished musicians are often Tcry bad 
mtmc-teachers. 

11. Interest speaks all sorts of languages and plays all sorts 
of parts,^ even that of the disinterested. 

12. I prefer steioed c^)ples^ to apple sauce* or currant 

jelly". 

13. The best preserves" of currants, of cherries, ci prunes, 

of pears, &c., are made in Paris". 

14. A bundle (paquet) of goose quitts is (coAtb) often 
dearer than a gross" of sted pens. 

15. There are many dogs that eat neither chiehenrhontn 
nor ptgeonrhones. 

16. The court is a r^on of darkness where truth is stifled" 

by falsehood. 

It. To live in the expectation of some blessing" is to feed 

on" Jiope. 

18. To keep" a State tranquil, it is necessary (il fact) to , 
keep (tenir) t£e sword of justice in motion. 

19. Do not fatigue yourself by (en) movements, if no action 
results from them. 

20. Wild animals live constantly in the same manner 
(FA90N) ; they are not seen wandering* from dime to clime. 



1 defigurc. . 2 des contes de fee. . 8 I'anbeplne 4 fotimires 6 on ie ienralt de 
peaux d'anguiUe. . 6 chitier 7 de personnag©. . 8 de la compote de pomme. . 9 de la 
marmelade do pomme. . lO de la gde© de groBeille. . 11 Cert k P. quV)n fiut 12 le»- 
eonfttuxes 13 une grosae 14 etoaffe 16 danfl I'attente dequelque bien 16 m 
nouTir de 17 coMerrer 18 on ne lea volt pas errer. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE ABTICLE. 
L Use of fhe Article. 

§ 45. — 1. A great soul is above^ (all) injury^ infusHce, 
grief and mockery, and would be inyulnerable, if it did not feel* 
compassion. 

2. Heaven restores* to man all that man gives to the earth. 

3. Life would be very short, if hope did not prolong its 
duration.^ 

4. OoMMOK SBNSK ts not (a) common thing : — every one, 
hoioever, thinks him»df to have enough of it. 

5. Hatred is so blind that it seeks not even a pretext to be 
satisfied (rifl.). 

6. To liide children* everything appears grand, courtyards, 
gardens, buiMings*, furniture, men and beasts : to men vxyrldly 
things appear equally so (ainsi), and I dare say, for the same 
reason, because they are little. 

I. Louis XIV was fond of glory and would (have) order 
and rule. ^ 

8. There are many American young ladies who study 
mjaJthemMcs, geology, astronomy, botany and chemistry.^ 

9. Man is not satisfied* with whai is good, he seeks what is 
better, and often finds what is worse. 

10. The indolent man remains either in ignorance, or in 
a (state of) mediocrity which does not elevate him.* 

II. The idle and the industrious complain (refl,) equally 
of time; the latter say that it flies, and the former that it goes 
too slowly." 

12. Agriculture and commerce are equally useful in a 
State; the former feeds (noubsib) the inhabitants, the latter 
makes them rich. 



1 fttre aa-deMQB de 2 Bouffrir 8 rendre 4 la duree 5 Auz eofanto 6 — edifloM 
7 .-chimie 8 content 9 qui ne Tel^ye & rien 10 qa^il se trains. 
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13. Ca^ujlicismhv^ three great characteristic qualities^ the 
perpetaitj, the unity, and the immatability of its (dks). doc- 
trines. 

14. Education (L'iKSTRucnoK) is the ornament cfthe rich 
(sing.) J and the riches (sing,) of the poor, 

15. There is man indeed^ : he goes from one extreme to an- 
other* 'j — ?ie condemns in the mornino his sentiments of the 

BYXNING. 

16. German is a mother tongue, because Germany has 
never been occupied by any foreign conquerors. 

1*7. H^ew was spoken in Palestine. 

18. During a long time little Marie went with her mother 
to market in the morning, and both (§ 660) .were adequate to 
the cares of house-keeping.^ 

19. People (On) seldom repent of talking little, very often 
of talking too much, a treadbare* and trivial maxim which 
every one knows, and which every one does not put into 
practice'. 

20. . They are (O'est) a beautiful race of men whose dress' 
still heightens" their (la) beauty. 

21. Sweet oranges are very scarce and very dear at present; 
they are sold (rijl,) at from six to seven shillings a dozen. 

22. The bride wore a dress the material (l'^ttoffb) of 
which cost twenty francs an eU. ^ • 

23. Those segars were imported at forty dollars a thousand, 
and you have paid six dollars a hundred, that is rather dear. 

24. Penelope undid' in the night the work she had done in 
the day. 

25. France is bounded" on the South by the Pyrenees and 
the Mediterranean ; on the East by Switzerland and Savoy; on 
the North by Belgium, and on the West by the Ocean. Its 
principal rivers are the Meuse, the Rhine, the Seine, the Loire, 
the Garonne, and the Rhone. 

26. There are several ships in England employed in the 

1 earact^res 2 Voili I'homme en effet: 3 aller da blanc aa noir 4 8uffir(imp.) 
anx aoioa du mSnage 6 —use 6 pratiquer 7 coBtame 8 reloTer de&ire (iffipO 
10 borne 
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coal trade*; it is from the Korth of England, on the borders* 
of Scotland, that they fetch it." 

2*7. To go into Italy joa mast cross^ the Alps] bnt the 
passage is not so dangerous as that of the Pyrenees, which are 
infested by robbers. 

2&. I know an American who has married a French woman; 
he did not know a word of French, nor she a word of English; 
bnt before a year, the lady ^ke English, and the gentleman 
had learned French. 

29. Mont-Blanc is the highest mountain of the Alps. 

30. The Yolcano of Mount-Vesuvius has been quiet for 
seyeral months. 

31. The members* of the Chamber of Deputies are invited 
by His Msgesty Napoleon III, emperor of the French, to be 
present at* the baptism of His Highness the imperial prince. 

32. There are in Europe three famous volcanoes, Mount- 
Hecla in Iceland,^ Mount-Etna in Sicily, and Mount-Yesusius 
in Italy. 

33. She is Mr. Jourdain's daughter and (qui) was over 
happy, when a child," to play lady of the house with you. 

84. My eyes are so weak that I fear that I shall lose my 
sight, 

35. Health is the most precious of all treasures; it is how- 
ever the treasure (that is) the worst guarded. 

86. The apricot comes frpm Armenia, the fig from Meso- 
potamia, the clove' from the Moluccas, the melon from Africa 
or from the Orient, the cherries from Asia Minor, and the 
Indian cress" from Mexico or from Peru. 

37. The same ball wounded me in the head and in the hand, 

33. I lost my teg in the defence of my country. 

39. He is the advocate for the (des) poor; let us better 
say, he is their father. 

40. General Lafayette's journey in America will always be 
on^ of the finest episodes of the history of liberty, 

1 commerce du charbon de tene 2 frontieies 8 qa^on le tire 4 trayerser 
6 Messieors ou M. M. lea membrea 6 aaaister a qeh, 7 Islande 8 etant petite le 
giiofle 10 la eapttdne 
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§ 46. Ntmns fwt preceded by the arHde.^^^ 47, 48, 49, 50. 
Nouns, taken in aparfUiye sense, and preceded by du, dx la, 
DB l', DBS, or only by db. — 1. Olory fOls the world with vir' 
tv£s, and, like a beneficent^ son, coyera the earth with^/bioers 
and/rwife. 

2. Everybody has strength enough ta be wicked, and no- 
body has strength enough to be good always. 

8. Nothing calculates better than self-loye"; how many 
(qvE) people (there are) that give' us one compliment in order 
to receive ten. 

4. Greatness (f mind consists in (1) being saperior to &r 
Yorable or contrary events, 

5. We (on) are never withoui ambition, because we are 
neve^ without dfesires. 

6. A perfect friendship is a union of goods and evUs, a part- 
nership^ of losses and gains, a commerce qfdmgers and good 
fortune, 

7. Happy centuries announce themselves by the number (f 
great men of every kind that are bom* at the same time. 

8. It is' vMh friendships of the world as with those stoies' 
that glitter* without having any value. 

9. If the coat of the poor man has holes, the coat of the 
rich man has often many spots^, 

10. When I am in the country I wish to have u)hey^\ good 
scmp^^, fresh butter, fresh eggs, excellent vegetables, and very 
good meat, 

11. In order to preserve the memory (fgood actions, we 
must continually refresh their (bn) memory by new ones. 

12. The soldiers of Aratus were, for the greater part, 
young^* men that were poor. 

13. Oood sense and clearness must be in all kinds of poetry^', 
of what ever nature they may be. 

14. There are bad examples which are worse than crimes. 

1 bienfidsant 2 I'amonr-propre 8 &ire 4 nneaodete 6 qnlnaifltaent 
6 n en est 7 lea plerreries 8 brfller 9 nombreusefl taehes 10 le petit-lait 
1 le potage 12 » jeones gens, et — jennes gens panyret 18 dans toatea ]«• 

2* 
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15. It is the character cfa, great mind (plur.) to express^ 
many things in a few toorda. 

16. A nation which is protected b7 good Imof is not rest- 
less and agitated*. 

Vl. Those who make antitheses by forcing the words are 
like those that make sham windows^ for the sake of symmetry. 
^ 18. ui man ^genius cannot* goyem a State without firmr 
ness; and it is precisely this firmness that makes the misfortone 
of a State that is governed by a man vnithout genius. 

19. Let ns propose to onrselves greoA examples to be imi- 
tated*, rather than vain systems to be followed. 

20. Oiye me a veal catlet and green peas. 

'i 

§§ 51, 52, 53, 54, 55, 56. De or du, de la, des, used b^ore 
nouns, (Continued) — 1. Narrow minded persons^ are deeply 
(tr&s) wonnded by small things. 

2. The earth resembles a large tdtHehooV in which every 
one wishes to write his name. 

3. Many people toke friends as one takes a pack* of cards; 
they nse them as long as they expect to win; when their game 
is finished^*, they throw them away, and wish for some new 
ones. 

4. Either friendship's no virtue, or true friendships (sing.) 
cannot exist except between honest people^K 

5. We are almost all culpable/or (de) the hatred which 
people have against us^'. 

6. True friends are those" who are ready to sacrifice every 

thing for (1) those whom they love. 

T. We (on) never do any good to God when doing evil to 
m£n, 

8. Ood does not give fortune to men that they may spend 
it in foolish profusion^^. 



1 faire entendre 2 "wfttdi good lavn proted^^ 8 s'agiter 4 nne &iu«e fe- 
nfttre 6 ne saurait 6 it imiter 7 un petit esprit 8 de grandee tablettes 9 nn 
jett 10 lenr partie faite 11 il ne pent f aTOir. . . . qn'entre — gens de bien 12 qa^on 
noiu porte 13 Ce sont. . . . ceoz qui 14 en. . . . profneione. 
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9. How many actions extolled^ by history, revolt the just 
and sensible man I 

' 10. In order to hare true friends^ we most (il taut) be 
capable of making them, and worthy of having them. 

11. A mean mind' always attributes (supposk) vfUe mo- 
tines to the noblest actions. 

12. He whom we [on] lofe has no/atdis; if we happen* to 
bate him, he has no vifiues. 

13. They who govern are like the celestial bodies that have 
mtu^ brilliancy*, and [that have] no rq)09e. 

14. To act without having reflected, is to set out on a jour- 
ney* without having made any preparations*. 

15. 1 shall not take any pains (sing.) for nothing. 

16. There are hardly* any people more acrimonions* than 
those that are mild from interest. 

1*7. Before the age of reason, the chfld does not receive 
ideas, but images. 

18. Those only are inie tears^ which are shed^* over true 
evils. 

19. 1 do not write ^joefn/** nor even/>rose whenever I wish. 

20. The Franks, a savage people, lived only on (de) vege- 
tables, fruits, roots, and the animals which they caught in hunt- 
ing^*. 21. Moderation gives us an' easy humor; when any one 
(on) has/eio wishes, he }id& few privations. 22. He who oblir 
ges his friends too easily, exposes himself to make many in- 
grates. 23. I shall not give you untrue accounts^* like most 
travellers; I shall only tell you what I have observed" myself. 
24. All the Christians who will hear of* my misfortunes, will 
never speak of them without shedding tears^\ 

The Article variable or invariable before plus, mikux,, moins. 
§§ 51, 58, 59. — 1. Our most innocent^^ actions are not free** 
from all personal interest. 

1 eelcbre. . 2 Une iLme basse 8 Tenir k 4 eclat 5 e^est se mettre en royage 
6 des prepafatift 7 ne.. ^ere 8 aigre 9 U n'y a. . que celles 10 qu'on repand 
11 fiiiie des yen 12 prendre (pL gneparf.) a la ehasse 18 fidre des recits menson- 
gers 14 /iiL jNift^ § 838 15 apprenant 16 r: pandre des plenis 17 ... plospures 
18 degage 
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2. When ambition is not the finest of passions, it becomes 
the vilest. 

3. Do not give to yoor friend the most agreeable, bat the 
most advantageoQS adYice\ 

4. The persons most diapoeed to (1) show themselves gen- 
erous, are precisely those that have not the means to be so. 

5. Greatness ts the finest prerogative of the mind and that 
which gives best the idea of its nobility. 

6. Often people that most need indulgence are those* that 
have the least of it for others. 

7. The most seducing charms' are those of beauty; the 
most piquant, those of wit; the most touching, those of the 
heart. 

8. The birds whose flight^ is the shortest and slowest are 
also those whose sight is the shortest*. 

9. The greatest minds* are those that reconcile themsel- 
ves in the best manner W present circumstances', and that 
spend the least in plans for the future. 

10. The friendships which appear to us the strongest are 
often nothing but reciprocal interests. 

] 1. Those who afifect most grandeur in their (les) man- 
ners have often leai^ of it in their jninds*. 

12. The sweetest enjoyments" are those which do not ex- 
hapst^^ hope. 

13. The birds whose wings and tails^' are longest and whose 
ho^es smallest, are those which fly /os^es^ and /or ^AeZo?}^es^ 
time, 

14. Those of our dramatic authors who wrote best are also 
those who gave most interest". 

16. At the time when" great men are most common, most 
justice is done" to their glory. 

16. The people that live on vegetables** are, of all men, the 
least exposed to sickness (plur.J and passions. 

^ . ^ 

1 conseils 2 Ce sontsouventles gens qui.... S lea gritees 4 levol 6 dont 
la Yue est — moins etendue 6 kmes 7 s'arranger le mieuz dans 8 la situation 
presente 9 dansTlLme 10 lesjouissancea.. 11 epuiser 12 dont Paile et la qneae 
18 qui ont le plus interesse 14 C^eat dans le temps que. . 15 qaH»nrend 16 do 
T^getauz 
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If. We intend to offer to onr divinitiefl those (lbs) flowers 
which are most agreeable to them. 

18. If the longest life is not always the best, the longest 
death is not alw&jBthe most disagreeable\ 

19. The three rarest things in the world are: delicacy, taste 
and jodgment. 

20. It is that thought which tronbles* me most. 



n. Bepetition of the 

§§ 60, 61. — 1. Fire, water and earth seemed to hare de- 
clared war against each other. 

2. Good or bad conversations spoil man. 

3. The new and t?ie ancient citizens do not consider them- 
selves' any longer as members of one and the same* repoblic. 

4. France in the (du) seventeenth and eighteenth centnries 
was inferior to many other countries of Europe. 

5. We (on) ought not to judge of a person^s good or bad 
temper' by the features' of his face. 

6. The trade-winds^ cease in January between the sixth 
and fourth degrees of latitude. 

7. The large and small spaniels', which ^ffer only in 
size', after having been brought over^' to England, have changed 
from white to black. . 

8. Condors are found on the shores of the sea and of rivers, 
and in savannas" or natural prairies. 

9. Prizes and rewards" must not be distributed arbitrarily". 

10. Here are the documents and the information'* which I 
collected'' on the state of public instruction. 

§ 62. — 1. What the king felt at (sun) the loss of Torenne 
and what he said to the glory of that illustrious dead (person), 
is the greatest and most glorious eulogy" of his virtue. 



1 Achenx 2 tonnnenter 8 §» regarder 4 d'axiemtaie 6 lenattml 
testraito 7 Les Tents aUses 8 Tepagnenl parlataaie 10 traosportti 
11 flavaiiM 12 nnefantpasqueleipriz.... (nd^*.) 18 reoompeiiMs 14 rai- 
MSganamiB 15 reoaeOUr 19 etog^ 
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2. One of the most essential and most noble fanctions of 
sovereigns, is (c'est) to render justice to the people (pi.). 

3. The Black Sea is the most terrible and most stonny\ 

4. Birds are of all creatures' the most nimble* and the most 
fit* for movement. 

§ 63. — 1. Admire the diligent and industrious bee. 

2. An enemy, says a celebrated author, is a careful* and 
learned' preceptor. 

3. The learned^ and modest authoress (§ 21) of 'OOred" is 
the wife of an American clergyman. 

4. Never forget the great and violent struggles' which the 
United States have made to gain Liberty. 

§ 64. — 1. Bossuet, the great, the sublime Christian orator. 

2. Madame de Sdvign6, t?ie elegant, intelligent* and elo- 
quent authoress (§ 21) of those letters, will live as long as our 
greatest writers. 

§ 66. The article repeated, or not repeated, before different 
adjectives qualifying the same noun, — 1. There are some geo- 
logists^* who maintain" that the mountains which pass through^' 
the old and the new world were formerly plains covered by the 
sea. 

2. During my intended sojourn in Europe, I shall read the 
ancient and modern historians. 

3. The English, the French, and the American navies" are 
the most powerful and the most formidable. 

4. True or false remorses^* inspire the multitude^* with 
pity. 

5. Men are all equal under a (dans le) republican and a 
despotic government: under the former, because they are every 
thing; under the latter, because they are nothing. 



1 omgeox 2 aoimaax 3 agile 4 propre 5 soi^pieax 6 doete 7 eavaat 8 efifbrts 
9 Bpirituei 10 des geologaos ofu des geologistes 11 pretendre 12 travenwr 18 La 
marine.... 14 Lesremords 15 insplrer ^^ au peuple 



\ 
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6. Tame and wild birds^ are the food of moa or fall a 
prey* to ferine* animals. 

7. Political and religions wars, which differ in their canses, 
differ also in their effects. 

8. The French nation* and the German nation which haye 
the (une) same origin, differ less in* manners than is thoaght^ 

9. The good authors of t?ie seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies will always serve as (de) models. 

10. Great and powerful* thoughts come from the heart. 

11. The Hottentots do not allow marriage between cousins 
(^the (au) first and second degree. 

12. An upright heart', said a Persian king, receives small 
presents with (de) one hand, and makes large ones with the 
other (en faft de grands de l'autre). 

13. Both Eenelon and Racine possessed, in the highest de- 
gree, the art of exciting the most tender ahd the most lively 
emotions. 

14. When we are traveling, the beautiful jmd fertile plains 
weary us. 

15. Although in the 13th and the 14th century some Ital- 
ia3is commenced (imp. du svJbj,) to go forth from the darkness, 
the people as a whole'* was still enveloped" in it. 

16. There are some youths who grow no more after their 
14th or 15th year. 

1*7. During the seven or eight following years, history pre- 
sents nothing to us except (ne . . que) some wars of little 
amount". 

18. God chose for himself a people whose good or whose 
bad fortune depended (p, dif.) on its piety. 

19. As for diamonds, I have not heard'* that any have yet 
been found in the temperate or frigid zones'^. 

20. (Being a) mixture (m^xanoe) of the German and the 
French blood, the English people betrays in all respects" its 
double origin. 

1 un oiBearUdomestique.... sauyage 2 nourrlr 8 devenir laproiede^. 
4 carnawier 5 Lepeuple.... par 7 qa'on 9W erolt (^ 477) 8 fort 9 Un 
ooear droit 10 toute la populace 11 plongee 12 pen conaiderablet 18 Je n'ai pan 
oai din 14 la lone tempere«. . . . gladale 15 dec^lfrde toatM parte 
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Omiflsion of fhe Article. 

§§ 66, 6t. — 1. (Ye) WOODS, mbadows^ fouxtains, flowers, 
thai see my wan countenanced — if you do not know it, linr 
form* you that I love, 

2. Sagacity, quickness'^ of mind, and accuractf, sach are 
the elements of good taste in arts as well as in letters. 

8. He who in his (la) greatness displays' nothing bat 
haughtiness', impudence and harshneaa^, receiTes, in retom, 
nothing but hatred, contempt and malediction. 

4t, Temerity is not prudence, 

5. The master-piece of Nature is the little humming bird^'; 
she has loaded'^ him with all the gifts which she has divided 
among the other birds^'; lightness, swifiness^*, small size^*, grace 
and rich plumag€i^\ all belongs to that little favorite. 

6. Talent, taste, wit, good sense, (though) different things, 
(are yet) not incompatible. 

t. Olory, riches (sing,), genius, honors, are nothing to 
(aupr&s de) God. 

8. Citizens, let concord reign among'* you.* 

1 pres 2 mon tdnt bMm« 8 apprendM 4 promptitude 6 JuateMa • et»* 
Inr 7 morgue 8 dorete 9 mepriB 10 oiieftu-moaehe 11 eombler 12 vox 
»atret oiaeaux 18 rapidte U petiteaae 15 rioheparnre 16 entre [§428]. 



CHAPTER III. 

OF THE AD JECTIYE. 
1st SECTION.-Qoailfyinsr AdJectiTes. 

L Use of the Adjectiye. 

§ 68. The following sentences are incorrect, and should be 
corrected in snch a way that there is no doubt left to which 
noun or pronoun each adjective refers. 

1: HabUu6 k se livrer sans reserve k ses passions, n est 
difficile de les regler et de les vaincre. 2. Riche ou pauvre, 
favorisi de la fortune ou accdbU sous le poids dss revers, vous 
ayez toujours dtd le m^me pou^ moi. 3. Indulgent ou s^vhre, 
U a toujours eu pour vous cette tendre amitid que rien n'a pn 
affaiblir dans son coeur. 

n. Agreement of the Adjectiye. 

§§ 69, TO, Tl, 12, T3.— 1. The goat has naturally* more in- 
telligence and elasticity' than the sheep; he is stronger ^ lighter, 
nimbler*, he is lively^ capricious and roving^, 

2. In Sparta women, children and old men, animated with 
like courage, were always ready* for the greatest sacrifices in 
their country's service. 

3. Each one considered* his life and fortune connected with* 
the success of that battle. 

4. The society of a true^ friend procures (for) us every *day 
new enjoyments* and pleasures**. 

5. In Lapland, the bramble", the juniper*' and the moss 
alone form (font) the verdure of the summer. 

6. He enjoys perfect health, his youth and natural cheerful- 
ness** place him above aU trials". 

7. Philip showed 4jverywhere a courage and a prudence 
beyond^* his age. 

8. The temperate climate produces only what is temperate^*; 

1 La dieyre de sa nature 2 plus de sentiment et de ressonree 3 agile 4 Ta- 
gabond 6 dispose., a 6 croire 7 attache., a 8 yeritable 9 jooissanees 
10 agrements 11 laronce 12 legeni^Tre 13 gaiete 14 epieuTes 15 supexieor., 
16 des cbotes temperees 
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the 8weded herbs, the most wholesome^ vegetables, the most 
Bavory^ firoits, the most harmless^ animals, the most polite 
people, are the wealth* of this happy clime. 

12. 1 observed* in several persons who had a false ear and 
voice, that they heard better with (de) one ear than with the 
other*. 

13. Shipwreck and death are less dangerous' than the plea- 
sores' that attack virtne. 

14. The arm and the hand are made to execute the orders 
of the will. 

§ 74. THE Adjxctivk aobbking wtth the last noun. — 
1. Augustus governed Rome with an unfailing good temper 
and mildness*. 2. Genuine* eloquence is very different from 
that natural facility in speaking which is but a talent, a natur- 
al endowment grarUed^^ to all those whose imagination is quick^'. 
8. Alexander first made himself known^* by a courage (and) 
bravery beyond^* his age. 4. TJlysses possessed^^ astonishing 
circumspection (and) prudence. 5. A great man exercises over 
all who surround him an irresistible power (and) ascendency". 
6. Sully .spoke to Henry lY with a frankness, a sincerity 
(which was) as credUable^* to the king, as to the ministers. 
(T. Whoever is loved enough by the gods to (pour) find two 
or three true friends of constant wisdom (and) goodness, will 
soon find through them^^ other persons who resemble" l^em. 
8. Thd eagle cleaves^* the air with a vxmderfvl swiftness (and) 
rapidity. 9. Birds build** their nests with admirable art (and) 
skill*\ 10. 1 do not know any Spanish novel (or) comedy in 
which there is no fighting**^ 11. Smiling** is a mark of internal 
kindness, approbation** (and) satisfaction. 12. Calypso dis- 
covered a vxynderful^* nobilit/ and greatness of mind in this 
young man who accused himself. 

1 sain 2 snare S tranqaille 4 I'apani^ 6 remarqner sur 911. 6 quo 
del'autre 7 faneste 8 wUk a good temper (an temperament) and niildneit(ane dou- 
ceur) unfailing (soutenn . .) 9 veritable 10 une qualite accordee & 11 prompt 
12 a'annoncer 13 sup^rieur k 14 etait de I5 un aeoendant 16 honorable 
17 trouTe bientftt par eux 18 reuembler & 911. 19 fendre 20 construire 21 nn« 
adreue 22 aana eombate 28 ie sourire 24 d^pplaudissement 25 etonnant 
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§§ *75, *16, An adjective preceded bt two nouns joined bt 
oil. — 1« As soon as a child has a,marhed iDclinatioQ' or repn^ 
nance, it is the voice of Destiny: we ought to obey it. 2. A 
humane person cannot see an old man or a woman destitvi^ and 
suffering without being strongly moved*. 3. What good father 
of a family does not sigh^ to see his son or his daughter lad 
to society? 4. The inhabitants of Davis' Strait* eat their fish 
or meat raw, 5 The perception or impression caused^ in the 
mind by the action of the senses, is the first operation of 
understanding^. 

§ TT. An adjective preceded by two nouns joined by 
COMMB, DE MfJMB QUE, AINSI QUE, AUSSI BIEN 
QUE, &c. — 1. True devotion, like true philosophy, (bemg) 
always tolerant^ is more inclined^ to forgive errors than to con- 
demn them. 2. The greater part of our old soldiers have their 
breasts*, as wed as their arms, taUoecP^ with large and small 
eagles. 3. In Lacedsemon^^ the assemblies, as well as the 
public entertainments" and exercises, were always honored 

with the presence of the old. 

. 

§ 78. An ADJEcnvB placed after two nouns, the latter of 
them being the complement of the former. — 1. Cardinals 
wear red silk stockings. 2. We received from Nismes three 
hundred (§114) pounds of unNeached^* silk. 3. The modest 
mounds^^ which rise" in country church-yards" are crowned 
with black wooden crosses (sing. J, 4. There was only part of 
his work done carefully. 5. Frugality is a source of marvellous 
delight (plur.) to (pour) health. 6. The king of Egypt was 
followed by two thousand (§ 118) priests dressed in linen 
gowns" whiter than snow. 

§ 79. Two adjectives standing immediately after two 
NOUNS. — 1. The last part of this important work being en- 

1 nn penchant 2 panvre 8 emu 4 Quel est. . .qui ne gemlsse 6 le detroit de 
Dayia 6 occasionne.. 7 Pentendement 8 dispose.. 9 Za poltrine 10 tatone.. 11 k 
Lacedemone 12 les repas 13 ecra.. Uuntertre 16 s'eleTer 16 le oimetifere da 
campagne 17 ydtns de robes de lin. 
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trusted^ to a distinguished man baa been numaged with much 
more talent than the rest. 2. They found, in digging*, vases 
of iiitwian pottery* perfectly jpreserueii. 3. The royal banner* 
of France was a gilt staff* with a flag* of white silk aouoed 
with flowers-de-lace/ 

§ 80. The adjective agreeino with a coLLEcrrns noun, or 
WITH rrs COMPLEMENT. — 1. We met (p. wMf,) a troop of strew- 
ing players* on their way* to New-Orleans. 2. That miser 
had concealed^* in his cellar a considerable qoantity^^ of old" 
and new** dollars. 3. We sent for** a body of oWe workmen" 
who are (et) accttstomed to the greatest toil." 4. Far off the 
view extends*^ to a chain of mountains covered with eternal 
snow (plur.J. 

Adjectives nu, demi and feu, &g. 

§§ 81, 82, 83. Nu. — 1. Ye Frenchmen, who call yourselves 
the greatest people of the world, consider" that you have in 
your empire two millions of persons who walk in wooden shoes 
(en sabots) six months of the year, and who go barefooted the 
other six months. 

2. The mountaineers" who are hare-legged in every season 
seldom go hare-headed, 

3. Diogenes walked barefoot^ and slept (goughait) in a 
tub"*. 

4. Everywhere in the desert the ground is hare^ dry and 
barren (aride). 

5. Truth unadomed^^ is better than a falsehood adorned 
with the finest flowers of eloquence. 

6. There are many people who have nothing but the mere 
ownership" of goods of which others have the profit**. 



1 confie.. 2 dans los fouilles 8 poterie 4 etencUtrd 5 unlAton Onndrftpean 
7 seme..de flean delis 8 un comedien ambulant 9 dirig^..Ten 10 enfermer 
11 une masse d'eeas considerable 12 aneien 13 modeme 14 &ixe (p. ind^.) yenir 
15 une troupe d'ouvriers laborieux Id les plus dnres fatigues 17 La rue s'etend au 
loin BUT liB songei 19 Les montagnarda 2iO aatonsMii 21 Uno Terite toute nv.. 
22 La m». . propxiete 28 I'naafiratt 
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§§ 84, 85, 86. Demi, dkmie. — 1. A nation is not governed 
by haJf-meskSUTes. 

2. Oplmins paid (for) the head of Cajas Qracchns seven- 
teen pounds and a half of gold. 

3. Lions of small size^ are (ont) about five feet and a ha^ 
in length, by (sub) three feet and a half m height. 

4. Yesterday at half past ten o'clock the king announced 
that he was to marry (qu'il :§:pousait) the princess of Poland. 

5. That clock' did not strike the half-hour ^ because it does 
not strike the half-hours, 

6. The Laplanders are fbur feet and a half in height', at 
the utmost. 

f . The great consider themselves^ demi-gods only because 
the humble worship' them. 

8. A volcano is an immense-sized cannon', the mouth* of 
which is often more than half a league wide.' 

9. You are taller than I by three inches and a half. 

§ 8t. Feu. — 1. Your late aunt had a maternal affection 
for you. 

2. I have heard' my lale sister say that her daughter and 
I were bom*' in the same year. 

3. The late queen daily distributed abundant alm8*\ 

4. The duke owes the good graces of the emperor to the 
good wilP' with which the late ^neen honored him. 

« 

§ 88. Ci-iNCLus, ci-JoiNT. — 1. You will find enclosed (a) 
copy of my letter. 

2. You will find annexed the copy of the letter which Mr. 
S. wrote to me. 

3. You will find here enclosed a draft*' payable on (1) 
presentation. 

4. The drawing of this bird has been sent to me from Eng- 
land, with the description here annexed. ^ 



1 la taille 2 pendule 8 6tre hant de 4 se croire 5 adorer 6 nn eanon d'an 
Tolame immeiue 7 Poayerture 8 ayoir mm to be wide 9 J'ai on% dire &. . 10 jp. d^. 
11 ..aumftnesy/em. 12 la bienreillance 13 onetraite 
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§ 89. Franc de port. — 1. Letters to be called for^ are not 
receiyed by news-papers, unless they be addressed post-paid. 

2. I received, postage/reef an anonymous letter. 

3. He was so poor, at that time*, that I always sent him, 
postage free, the letters or parcels which I was commission^ 
to forward to him/ 

4. How much (que) money yon would have, if all the let- 
ters which have been written to yon had reached^ yon free 
of postage. 

6. Poitevin's French grammar is prmted, and you will re- 
ceive twelve copies*/ree of postage. 

§ 90. Possible. — 1. If it be impossible that all men should 
be happy, let us endeavor* that there may be as few^ unhappy 
ones as possible. 

2. Let us make our misfortune respected; for of all^sst&2^ 
calamities the most unbearable* is a misfortune despised*. 

3. There is many an unhappy one (plur.) in this best of all 
possible worlds. 

§ 9L Prochb. — 1. The Observatory and the Val de Grace 
are near the (du) Luxembourg. 

2. He has two charming small country-seats^*, the one as 
near the city as the other. 

3. His last hour was at hand. 

4. Our soldiers are, by this time", nearer to the enemy 
than to their own firesides.^* 

5. The estate^* which I bought is situated in Touraine, near 
the castle of Chenonceaux. 

6. Wise men ought not to fix their abodes^^ near the 
palaces of the great. 

HX Adjectives used adverbially. 

§ 92. — 1. Precious stones^* are estimated at jiid what they 



1 Lea letirea de reclamationa 2 alors S les paqaets. qu'on me cbargeait de lai 
iSftire parvenir 4 parrenir 6 un exemplaire 6 t&ehona 7 le moins 8 inaoutenable 
\» m^lheor m^prise 10 nn pied-&-terre (§ 38) 11 maintenant 12 leurs propres fovepii 
18 I>s tenoM 14 etablir lean 4j9mearai 15 Lea pierreries 16 4 leur raleur 
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2. Accustom men to reason jostly that the j may be able 
to show themselves yt£8^ upon (bn) every occasion. 

3. In Lapland an ermine's skin^ costs four or five sous; the 
flesh' of this animal smells very bad, 

4. Mother Grab* who is scolding her daughter for not going 
straight forward*, and the danghter, who is scolding because 
her mother walks crooked (tortu), has not been found* a plea- 
sant fable. 

5. The Poles do not find oil good unless it smells strong. 

6. Never in my life (de ma vie) have I heard women's 
voices sound* so lovd, 

1. Articles^ which cost the most, are often those which are 
worth the least*. 

8. Young la^es, hold yourselves erect. 

9. The ears of the rhinoceros are always erect. 

10. How many others in (1) my place might have stopped 
short*. 

11. You say that these silk-goods^* were bought too dear; 
I do not think them dear. 

rV. Nouns used adjectively. 

§ 93. — 1. That man has never worn anything but Uue coats 
and chestnvircolored^^ overcoats. . 

2. Your sisters have bought an assortment of ribbons of 
all colors, while, flame-colored^*, green, jonquil-colored, rose- 
colored, gold-colored^', Uiie, and orange-colored. 

3. In this boarding-school, the pupils^^ of the different 
classes are distinguished by green, orange^ and chestnuttrCoUyred 
waist- ribbons." 

4. The Italiaib (f^m.) are very fond of bright" carmine- 
and ^me-colors. 

5. Shepherdesses in long white gowns, bordered^^ with gold- 

1 one peau d'hermine 2 la chair 3 ecreyisse 4 reprocher ^. de ne pas aller 
droit 6 n'a pas para 6 monter 7 Les objets.. 8 aroir le moins de yaleor 9 rester 
oonrt 10 oes soieries 11 des redingotes marron 12 ponoeau 19 aoxore 14 leg 
el^Tet(/(im.) 15 eeintare, (/lem.} 16eclatant IToeint... 
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colored trimmiogs^ offered him a huDdred baskets of delidofis 
viands.* 

6. They mannfactared' formerly in Toors and Nlsmes manj 
scarlet silk-stoffs^ for curtains. 

V. Adjective Expressions. 

§§ 94, 95. BLKU-FONCfe, BLEU-CLAIB, CHATAIN-CLAIR, GROS- 

VERT, ROSE-TENDRB, GRis-OBScuR, kc, — 1. The hyena's hair and. 
mane are* of a dark-gray color. 2. Nero had Ught-brovm hair, 
darhUuQ eyes, and was short-sighted*. 3. The Arabs are 
accnstomed to have a dark-Uue color applied^ to their arms, 
their lips, and the most visible* parts of their bodies. 4. lAght- 
Uue colors are qnickly faded* by the sun. 5. The silk-tair* is 
remarkable for" the bright** color of his feathers (which are) 
crimsoTir*^ lighJMue, orange-yellow^^ tuith yellowish green 
shades." 6. Jean-Jacqaes Konssean wore almost always UghJ^ 
gray clothes, f. Light-blue^* colors have something in them 
that charms the eye and that pleases it. 

§§ 96, 9T. AlGRE-DOUX, CLAIR-SElfi:, COUBT-V&TU, DEMI-MORT, 
FRAIS-CUEILLI, IVRE-HORT, MORT-IVRE, MORT-Nfe, KOUVEAU-Nfe, PRE- 
MIER-N^, &C.; DE3 KOyVEAUX-MARI^, DBS NOUVEAUX-VENUS, AcC.— * 

1. There were at the wedding*^ six groom's men** and as many 
bride-maids**; each of the former had a bouquet of roses/reshly 
gathered in his hand; each one of the latter a bouquet of fresh 
and fvM-blovm tuberoses**. 2. I paid two shillings for this 
small /i^s/iZy gathered bunch of grapes**. 3. The hairs** of the 
elephant are quite thinly scattered over its body, but pretty 
numerous in its eye-lashes**. 4. Our correspondence has 
ceased to be active; for a long time our letters have been 



1 de garnitures anrore 2 serrir k qn. dans ane eorbeille des meta delicienx 8 fisb- 
briquer 4 des etoffes de sole cramoisie 6 L^hjene a le poil du corps et la criniere 
6 avoir la yue basse ou courte 7 sont dans P usage de se faire appliquer 8 apparent 
9 promptement temi... 10 Le cotinga 11 se iait remarquer par 12 eclatant 
18 rouge-cramoiti 14 jaune orange 15 des reflets vai-dore 16 Ueu-teTtdre 17 la noce 
18 un gargon d^honneur 19 une demoiselle d'honneur 20 une tubereuse fraiche4p(t- 
noui* 21 one grappe do raisin 22 Les soies 23 aux cils des paupieres 
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(pris.) very few and far between*. 6. There are many vil- 
lages in Germany and Switzerland where the women still wear 
short dresses*. 6. Under the law of Moses the firstrbom chil- 
dren were oflTered to God. T. There are a great many' people 
who receive riew comers better^ than their old friends. 8. The 
nev>bom children of negroes are very susceptible to the effects* 
of the air. 9. The newly married couple rose from table' as 
soon as the guests^ bad drank their health. 10. Being bom 
destroyers^ of the beings that are subordinate to us, we would 
exhaust' nature, if she were not inexhaustible. 11. StUhhom 
children are generally buried without any funeral rites^'. 

Use of Adjectives terminating in able. 

§§ 98, 99. — 1. That troop is so brave that the enemy dare not 
attack it. — That position is so strong that it is unassailable^^, 

2. Every one who repents (v, r4Jl.) does not therefore de- 
serve to be pardoned". — Every fault which is followed by 
repentance" is not in consequence pardonable, 

3. Every traitor^ every teachery is hxdefvl and punishable. 

4. That man cannot be consoled. — Such a grief ** is incon- 
solable. 

5. Advantages'^ of person and of fortune, all things here 
below are perishable. 

6. Ingratitude is to be condemned. — The ungrateful man 
is worthy of condemnation (condamnable) not only in the 
sight" of God, but also in the sight of all men. 

1. If A judge be related" to the opposite" party, any testi- 
mony of an interested person" is exceptionable^*, 

8. He is, indeed, a deplorable being, a man without under* 
standing, without heart or probity. 

9. Art is responsible to no one for (de) the faults of the 
artist. — He is going away without paying; you are responsible 
for it. 

1 Clair $emi.i 2itreconrt-vitu.. 8 unefoulede 4 faire meilleur accueil a gn. 
6 les impressions 6 quitter la table 7 les convies 8 Dettrueteun-nes 9 epniser 
10 Atre enterre sans ceremonies funebres 11 ne.-pas attaqaable 12 meriter son 
pardon 18 que suit le repentir- 14 Une pareille douleur 16 Les Mens 16 aux yeux 
17 Atre parent de 18 averse 19 tout temoignage d'un interesse 20 reeosable 

3 
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10. It is an invaluable thing to have^ a good conscience, a 
conscience reconciled with God. 

11. That is a miserable^ glory ^ indeed*, of which enemies 
have the profil 

12. However (§ 145) culpable men may be, God is so good 
that their fauUs and sins are rarely unpardonable in his sight 

(i SES YEUX). 

13. This book is fall of unpardonable mistakes^. 

14. To believe that we shall be inconsolable, is to add* an 
imaginary circumstance to our afflictions. 

15. The man least to be excused is he who will not amend 
his conduct.* 

16. Among the troubles^ and afflictions of this life there are 
few for which (noNi) we may not (pris. subf.J console our- 
selves, if we turn our eyes towards heaven*« 

IT. That j^erson deserves respect for* his age and virtue. — 
His nmne is respectable, but he dishonors it by his conduct. 

18. My God I consent to help Tne". — That ^Zoce is only to 
be relieved (secourable) by sea. 

19. The conduct of that man is irreproachable, — What have 
you against that man 7 In my opinion, he is an irreproachMe 
vritness. 

20. Virtue is pr^erable to all other goods. — A glorious 
death ]a preferable to a disgraceful" life. 

VI. Place of Adjectives. 

§ 100. — 1. False greatness is forbidding** and inaccessible; 
true^* greatness is free, mild and familiar. 

2. Shun" all strife" with a man of no (sans) probity; he 
is a bad tree which must be left to the axe**. 

3. Ennui is the^'i^s^ punishment of vacant" minds and indif- 
ferent hearts. 



1 C'est une chose inestimable que d'avoir 2 deplorable S que celle 4 ignoreneei 
S c'est ajouter 6 se eorriger de ses de&uta 7 les peines 8 porter seti regards vera 
le ciel 9 est respectable par 10 sojei-znoi secourable 11 honteux, se 12 farouche 
18 Tezltable 14 Fuia 16 tout demlle 18 abandouner i la cognee 17 Tide. 
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4. Chod laws, durable laws are those which are written in 
the hearts and manners' before thej are written' in the codes. 

5. The sublime compositions of Rabens have led (fait) an 
English traveller to say, that this fanuyus* painter was bom 
in Flanders throngh a mistake* of nature. 

6. Justice is (the) mother of public peace and privaU^ 
order. 

*?. There is a humility which is nothing but (n'est qub) a 
ctm/intuzZ falsehood; k false humility which is only the disguise* 
of pride. 

8. There is an ignorance of a b c' which precedes knowl- 
edge'; there is a doctoral ignorance which comea after 
knowledge. 

9. Self-love resembles the false tenderness of a foolish* 
mother who spoils her child and renders it unhappy. 

10. Happiness is not the passing^* transport of the senses; 
it cannot attain any consistency (ds gonsistancs) in an agitated 
mind. 

11. A ridiculous man is seldom so (l'bst) by halves". 

12. Contradiction seems to be the fawyrite food'* of the 
humxm mind. 

13. The common people'* have always their (§ 121) ears 
and eyes open in order to discover the faults (les d^auts) of 
the greati 

14. I have not known a letter man, a better woman, letter 
people. 

15. The neighborhood of Germany and France and the 
commerce of Italy procure for the Swiss considerable advan- 
tages. 

16. A gevjerous heart writes on sand the kindnesses'* which 
others have r^eived from him. 

17. The famous philosopher Socrates had an iU-Tiatured 
(§ 101) wife who often abused him grossly'*. 



1 les moeon 2 aTant de I'fttxe 8 eelebre 4 par une mepriae fi priT^ 6 on 
degnlaement 7 abecedaira 8 aller devant la icienee biMiite 10 paasager 11 4 
d«mi 12 aliment 18 Le penple 14 1m bien&ite - 1ft dire dee iqjaree grond^rea ft^fi. 
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18. The dreadful} news which has been received has spread' 
a general consternation. 

19. The hmest (§ 101) Louis XII. discovered (p. dif.) 
the means (sing.) of winning the hearts of his /ai^V"^ subjects. 

20. A whole life is always the surest testimony* for or 
against any one who is accused*. 

Adjectives the sense of which varies according to the place 
ih&yhave. § 101. (See Appendice IV.) 1. Every old man who 
affects a gentleness*, a simplicity which is not in him, is only a 
false foolish soul*, 

2. 1 heard with (de) my own ears the mother say that her 
daughter did not have always dean hands. 

3. Our merit draws to us^ the esteem of honest people, and 
our good luck* that of the multitude*. 

4. Neither do men put^* new wine into old bottles". 

6. Honest people are those to (pour) whom a promise, a 
word is sacred; poZite people are those who observe attentively^' 
all the proprieties^* of polite life. 

6. It is difficult to cure^* certain people of the good opinion 
they have of themselves. 

7. It is a swre^* thing; we cannot doubt it any longer. 

8. It is a sMy epigram rather, than a malicious one. 

9. 1 would not have expected an iU^atured answer from a 
polite man like him. 

10. Unhappy circumstances, caused by chance or prepared 
by malice^*, can obscure" (for) some instants the life of the most 
honest man. 

11. In one word, without language, the most divine author 
is after all" but a miserable writer**, whatever he may do. 

12. Tell us true things, if you wish to be believed*". 

13. That is the only thing which money alone cannot do. 

14. The mere thought of that action is criminal. 

15. A pdUe man is not always an h/onest man. 

1 affreux 2 repandre 8 temoignagd 4 un accuse 6 nne douceur 6 un 
iknx boD homme 7 nous attire 8 notre etoile 9 peuple 10 On ne met non plus 
11 Taisaeaux 12 arec attention 13 les oonTenanoes 14 goerir 16 certain 16 le 
haiard— la faaine 17 obflcordr 18 n^ttoujoaTS...qn^iin 19 ecriTain 20 qu'on 
vooseroie 
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16. AXL false advantages^ produce real* eriLi. 
1*7. While I was (a) minister or (a)- simple citizeD, 70a at 
ways found me disposed to serve you. 

18. Bad as certain books are, one always finds in them 
something which is worth' reading. 

19. God produced great men to adom^ the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. 

20. Ccme, heautifuL maidens^, conve bbavx sMien, — 
strew* over his tomb laurels and roses. 

21. I will nurse^ thee like a good friend, and care* for thy 
recovery", as if thou wert my own brother. 

22. B. Gonstantsaid (imp.) of B^ranger: He writes (fait) 
sublime odes, when he writes nothing but simple Bongef- 

Vn. Complement of A^jectiyes. 

« 

§§ 102, 103, 104. Adjectives which need no complemenJt; 
others which must have a complemenJt, — 1. The prudeni man 
knows how to prevent evil; the courageous man bears it nn- 
repiningly". 

2. In a very large number of trees, the bark adheres^^ to^ 
the wood. 

3. There are some people for whom indulgence is but an 
encouragement to (1) render themselves unworthy of it 

4. In a country where every one should be virtuous^ honor 
would be nothing but (ne . . que) a ridiculous exaltation. 

5. The person of a judge should be held inviolate. 

6. He who knows nothing thinks himself clever", because 
he does not know that he does not know anything. 

T. That man has always shown himself superior to mis- 
fortune. 

8. Honors are false weights" by (aveo) which one calcu- 
lates the price of men without estimating their mtrinsic'^ value. 
* — 

1 leibiens 2 yeritabla 8 merito 4 orner 6 JanneB beaatef 6 Semeii 
7 garder 8 ta gudriioii 9 cbanKma 10 supporter qek. aami se pUindro 11 Pe- 
corc« est •dheiente 12 habile 18 des&uzpoide 14 levz Taleor intrlas^iw 
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9. We spend our time^ as if it were an inexhaustibU^ treas- 

nre. 

10. The prosperity (plur.) of bad kings \afalal to nations. 

11. Dig out a broad ditch* between you and the wicked 
man, for his yiciniiy is contagums. 

12. The failings* of superior men satisfy envy* and console 

mediocrity. 

13. Envy and ambition are almost ins^fxirabie'. We would 
often be content wUh (de) out position', if others would not 
leave* theirs. 

14. Talentt are innate^^: education develops them; circum- 
stances bring them out" or render them tise^ess. 

15. Godliness^* is not vncompcBtibie vrUh agreeable man- 



ners". 



16. The love of God and the love of riches are inoomr 

pame'\ 

1*7. Kemorse and crime are almost inseparable^*. 

18. The mysteries of Faith, the decrees" of Providence are 
inscrviMe. 

19. The vast extent*^ of the universe and the minuteness" 
of atoms are inconceivable things to us, 

a 

§ 106. Propositions governed by Adjectives (See Appendice 

Y,), 1. Those who make the greatest fortunes are not most 

able" men, but only** those who are shiUed in flattering. 

2. There are hardly** any persons who are not ashamed of 
having loved themselves, when they love themselves no longer. 

3. He had a mind eager^* to know everything, cc^xible of 
learning everything, readt^* to conceive the highest thoughts** 
and happy in expressing them. 

4. He is affcble to all and hind^* to every one. 

1 depemier le temps 2 inepuisabl© 8 Trace* un large fosde 4 improbe 6 Im 
&lble8se8 6 Tenvie 7 ''.Erityii almorf»n«epara5le/roi»<mW«o»" 8 Tetat 9 sor- 
tirde 10 inne.. H mettreenjeu 12 La saintete 18 les maniferei 14 ..iitw- 
wmpcOiOe wUh'\ ... 16 . . "*« cOmoa inseparabUfnm'' . ... . 16 les dccrete 17 eten- 
due 18 petitease 10 habile 20 Un'yaque 21 ne..guere 22 aride 28 prompt 
24 lea mati^ies les plus elerees 26 bienyeillant 
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5. When any one deliberates' whether he (l'on) shall be 
faithful to his coaotrj, he is already (a) criminal 

6. In the earlier times of the Roman republic they (on) 
raved* about liberty and public good' ; the love of their (la) 
country left nothing to the impulses^ of (their) nature. 

7. A magistrate ought to be sewre and mercHesa* towards 
the disturbers* of public peace^. 

8. A man who is unyielding* to himself is indulgent to 
others only by an excess of reason. 

9. The doctrine of a life to come, of rewards and punish- 
ments* after death, is necessary for every ciyil society. 

10. When any one seeks new friends, it is because he is too 
well known to the old ones; he even ceases to be civil to the 
latter. 

11. Men are ingenious in laying snares for each other'*. 

12. Hatred is Uind in its own cause. 

13. We (on) are Uind to (sun) our own faults, dear-sight- 
ed to^^ those of others. 

14. It is comforting to a father to see his children incline 
to good". 

15. Health is incompatible wUh entire repone. 

16. Men are officious only towards those from whom they 
expect assistance. 

17. There are men who are Jke^tr pleased with themselves. 

18. You should not be angry at me, but at yourself. 

19. I am sorry not to have been able to see him before his 
departure. 

20. Our army is strenghtened^* by the divisions of the 
enemy. 

21. 1 am told that your sister is an excellent chess-player^* • 
however I am ready to play one or two games'* with her. 

22. He was celebrated for his doctrine, as well as for his 
birth. 

1 dcliberer 2 furienx 3 le bien public 4 le mouyement 5 impitoyable 6 un pertar- 
bateur 7 le repos 8 inexerable 9 les chUtimenta 10 me tendre des pieges lea 
nns aux aatres 11 clairvojant sur 12 se porter au bien 13 fort 14 dtre fort 
auz ^checii 15 fitire ulie partie 
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23. All these phrases are rery easy to translate. 

24. There are orators who are always ready to^ speak on 
any subject. 

25. The greater part of men are slow in* fulfillmg' their 
duties. 

26. 1 know that yon are a little slow in writmg, bat yoa 
are not so in thinking. 

21. When any one is devoted^ to every body he is so 
toujards nobody. 

28. Two servants have been dismissed^ for having been inr 
solcmt to the house-keeper*. 

29. She liked to prevent injaries by mildness*, (being) 
quick^ in feeling them, readf^ to pardon them. 

30. Coriolanus was (as) severe to others as to himself. 

31. Wrath^*^ is deaf to the remonstrances of reason and 
justice. 

32. He is rich in virtues; that is worth treasures. 

33. Saint-Louis was dear to his people on account of (par) 
his goodness, /ormirfaWe" to vice on account his equity. 

34. This old man is respected for his age and for his 
virtues. 

35. That child is most dear^* to his father and mother. 

36. They who are greedy^* of praise" are always prodigaH 
of money. A liar is always prodigal of oaths". 

37. A man (who is) quick^' in revenging himself waits 
only for the moment to do evil. 

38. A woman ought to be scrupulously jedUms of her 
honor". 

39. Men are as jealous on the score of intellect" as women 
on that of beauty. 

40. Free from ambition, by troubles unembarrassed", I am 
happy** in the rank where Heaven has placed me. 



1 fort pour 2 paresseaz 8 remplir 4 bon 6 Onachasse 6 lagouTer- 

nante 7 la douceur 8 vif, yiye 9 &cUe 10 La oolere 11 redoutable 12 pre- 
cieux 13 ayide 14 les louanges 15 un sermeot 16 prompt 17 fttre jaloax 
de qcK. jusqu^aa serupule 18 but le chapitre de I'esprit 19 debarraase de soins 
20 se plaire 



J 



4^. The righteous man' ib dou^ to panmh and prompt to 
recompense. 

42. He 18 /u^ even towards* his enemies. 

43. This professor is well verged in^ modem history. 

44. Professional gamblers* are generally sfct22ed in* all 
games. ^ 

45. L am not at all curious to know the reason of his ab- 
sence. 

46. My mother is very anociousfor' news from England. 

47. She IB fond* qT flowers and paintings. 

§§ 107, 108, 109. Uie same adjectives governing different 
prepositions, — 1. It is seldom the case' that a rich man is 
(subj.) prodigal of his wealth* to the poor. 

2. Every citizen is accourUdtle^* to his country for his tal- 
ents, and/or th^ manner of using them (emfloter). 

3. Ardor and patience are necessary for ayancing on the 
high road" to fortune. 

5. One need not be nneasy respecting the future'* of a 
yonng man (who is) assidiums in study. 

5. The mind is not comparable to matter, and the goods of 
this world are not comparable to eternity. 

6. It is necessary for man to work and to take exercise and 
rest. 

T. A courtier courts badly'\ if he be not assiduous to the 
prince. 

8. Each one ought to consider himself accountable^* to God, 
to bis fellow-men'* and to himself /or the talents with which 
Heaven has intrusted him'*. 

9. B is easier (Aiak) to be wise for another'^ than for one's 
self. 

10. He writes letters which are not easy {jusk) to read. 

11. This work is neither bad nor dangerous to publish. 

1 L'homme jiute 2 lent 8 iPegardde 4 fortsar^cJk. 6 Lesjouetinde 
profession 8 fort k qeh. 7 etirieux, se S H est rare 9 biens 10 redevable 
11 dana le ehemin 12 On pent etre tranquiUe sur l^arenir 18 Un oourttsan &it 
mal sa conr 14 s'estimer reaponaable enTWB 16 lea honunes 16 oonfler j«fc. 4 
{»^ 17 poorlfltaatrea ^^ 
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12. It it always dangerous to confide in^ the reracity j>f an 

atheist*. 

13. How difficult it is to be TictorionB and humble at the 
0ame time*. 

14. Delicate minds, (which are) so ingenious concerning 
the pleasores of others, are sometimes ingenious in tormenting 
themselyes. 



VnL Adjeotives which have a common 

complement 

§§ 110, 111. — 1. It is seldom the case that a public officer* 
is accessible to and beloved by every one*. 

2. Beligion is necessary and natural to man. 

8. That child seems fto be) insensible to and tired ^re- 
proaches. 

4. Nero was as odious as crud to the senators and simple 
citizens'. 

5. He has always^ shown himself reheUious against our 
counsels, and dissatisfitd^ urUh our advices. 

6. Strange to say* I this man is eager for^* and insensible to 
praises". 

7. Many persons" who affect a great firmness are capable 
of^ and very accessible to fear. 

8. In spite of* their power, kings are subjec^*^ to and dd- 
pendent on God. 



2d Section.— DetermlnatlTe Adjeetires. 

I* Numeral Adjectives. 

§§ 112, 113, 114, 115, 116, 117, 118, 119, 120. use op 
THE CARDINAL AND ORDINAL NUMBERS. — 1. Royal authority had 

1 86 fler & 2 nn athe« 8 tout ensemble 4 tin homme de place 6 "oocei- 
<iUe to aU and bdoved (cheri) bg every one'*^ 6 "cu odious to.,, as he loat cmd to ihem'^ 
i en tout temps 8 mdoontent ChoM etrang e I 10 a&me de 11 eloges 
13 gens 13 Malgre li •oumis 



no enemiefi more dangerous than those citisens^ of Paris called 
the Sixteen, They are called the Sixteen from* the sixieeH 
wards* of Paris which they governed. 

2. One hundred centimes or one hundred hundreths of (a) 
franc make one franc. 

3. The opening of the States-General* took place <hi the 
fifth of May, 1189. 

4. He was ordered* to leave the city in (nANS les) twenty- 
four hours. 

5. Henry the Fourth, king of France, was mnrdered at the 
age of ffty-six years, (on) the fourteenih of May, 1610, to- 
wards* /owr o'clock in the afternoon. 

6. We set out (on) the tvxlfth in order to come back (on) 
the twentieth, but did not come back before (ne . . quc) the 
thirty-first, 

7. Louis the Eleventh was thirty-eight years old, when he 
ascended^ the throne. 

8. Of the four phenomena* which have ajqpeared, I have 
seen the two latter ones. 

. 9. The port of Copenhagen (copenhague) can contain more 
than five hundred sl^jps. 

10. The first men lived nine hundred, nine hundred and 
thirty, and up to nine hundred and sixty-nine years. 

11. Charlemagne was proclaimed emperor of the West*, 
on Christmas»day", in (the year) eight hundred. 

12. At the battle of Salamis the fleet" of the Greeks was 

« 

composed of three hundred and eighty sail'* and that of Xerxes 
(xERG±s) of more than thirteen hundred. Herodotus (hIibo- 
dote) says that the Persian army consisted of* five miUum 
two hundred-eighty three thousand and two hundred men. 

13. The army of Sesostris, composed of six hundred thou- 
sand footmen'^ of eighty thousand horse and twenty seven 



1 le bourgeois 2 a cause de 3 un qnartier 4 L^onrerture des ^tats-GenS 
lanz b n loi at exijoint 6 vers 7 monter sur 8 le phdnom^ne 9 d'Ocddant 
10 lejoard*No«l 11 laflotte 12 yoiles 18 etaitde 14 hommes de pied 
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thotisand chariots*, was commanded bj serenteen hundred 
officers chosen from the companions of his childhood. 

14. Napoleon the Firsts (who was) crowned emperor in 
eighteen hundred and /our, died at St. Helena (SAiNTB-Hi> 
lIinb) in eighteen hundred and twenty-one. 

15. Mahomet died at the age of sixty-ihree jears and a half. 

16. More men than women die' in the propcnrtion of thirty- 
three to thirty-one. 

17. Man that has thirty years to grow', lives nineiy or a 
hundred years. 

18. We shall trayel^, within five weeks,- over more than 
two thousand German miles. 

19. See' Yolnme the sixth, two hundred and eightieth page 
(or page tvx> hundred and eighty). 

20. My Racine is not complete'; I have lost the second and 
fourth Yolnmes 

n. FoBsessive Adjectives. 

§§ 121, 122, 123, 124, 125, 126. Use of the possessive 
adjective; use of the article instead of it; &c. 1. Our poor 
friend is still troubled^ with his arm, especially (surtout) when 
it is damp weather. 

2. When Charles the Twelfth received the shot' which 
terminated his exploits and his life, in an instant, he put* his 
hand on his sword. 

' 3. I called in vain at my lawyer's house" for the second 
time yesterday; he was not able to receive me, he had still a 
head-ache^^. 

4. He advanced towards me (with) his fist clinched", and 
as for me, I raised my arm to defend myself. 

6. The physician after having felt hisputse^*, shook (sb- 
goua) his head. 



1 le cbar 2 II meurt (impen.) 8 e8t..di croStre 4 parooarir 6 Voye«, ou Voir 
6 incomplet 7 est toujoun incommode de.. 8 le eoap 9 il porta 10 se presenter 
inutQement ches gfn. (p. ind^.) ' U m migraine 12 le poing sene 18 titter le ponto 
4^ 
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6. He sprained his left wrid^ and hnke two cf his rSbt^. 

7. The poor wretch' bloshed, cast down* his et/es withoat 
replying, and withdrew* quite confused. 

8. Keep always* before y<mr eyes some one of the ancients 
who was^ perfectly virtnons, and take him as the witness of all 
yonr actions. 

9. The generous man places* under his feet the farors 
which he grants (accordk), and on his heart those which he 
receives. 

10. Those who hold (ont) the laws by which (pom) to 
gOTem nations (les peuples) in their hands, should (doiyemt) 
always allow themselyes to be goYerned by the laws. 

11. -Why should not the heads (sing.) of the great be 
turned* ? They spoil themseWes and are spoiled by ererybody. 

12. The upright (..droit) man shows (met) in Ais pro- 
ceedings (d^ arches) that immovable firmness'* which one 
does not have without courage. Secure in his conscience' \ he 
carries his head high"; he does not flee from (il ne futt), nor 
does he seek his enemy. 

13. The surest means of being true in on^s pictures (dca- 
oes), is" to see what one wishes to paint ; one paints always 
more faithfully what one has before (sous) one^s eyes. 

14. Great joys last but a little time (feu) and leave our 
minds (notre 1ms) exhausted". 

15. That little gurl has the bad habit of biting her nails^\ 

16. I wonder that you are going (suhj.J to havp your hair 
cut again (de nouveau) ; you had it cut only a fortnight ago. 

VI. The day on which (oii) he appeared at court^ for the 
first time, he loos not shaved^*. 

18. There are many men who get shaved only because they 
find it troublesome" to shave themselves. 



1 86 fooler {p. tnde/.) le pdgnst 2 la e6te 8 Ls mftlheoreaz.. 4 baUser {p. 
dif,) 6 oe retirer 6 aie sans eedse 7 ait ete 8 met 9 la tftte me tonrne, "my head 
i$ teHMd 1' 10 oette inebranlable fermete 11 Dana la wcorite de «a conacienoe 12 U 
marche la tSte levee 13 c^t (§ 219) 14 epoise. . 16 se manger lea onglea 16 fiftixe 
aabarbe 17 incommode 
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§§ 12T, 128, 129. Lkub, lsurs. — 1. The churlishness and 
the obstinacy^ of women only increase' their (own) tronMes* 
and the obstinacy of their husbands, 

2. The glory of the good lies in the depth of their hearts 
(sing.) and not in the months (sing,) of men. 

3. Mutual esteem between two friends is the first bond* 
which should secure their union*, 

4. The Greeks and the Romans, so famous for their patrio- 
tism, looked upon' other nations as (being) barbarians; they 
never called them otherwise, and found^ all their glory in tak- 
ing possession' of their countries, 

5. The strength of women lies (bst) in their weakness, 

6. Some Phocean women', seeing their husbands and sons 
flying, ran (pr6s.) in front^' of them, and forced them to go 
back to victory or death. 

7. We must not be astonished at the eagerness" of our 
hearts (sing,) in desiring new pleasures". 

8. Italy is the only country where the neat-herd" and the 
husbandman^* with their wives and children fill the play- 
houses^', and understand the tragedies which depict^' them the 
heroes of past times. 

9. There are men so proud that they are not even aware^^ 
of their 'pride, 

10. There is no condition which has (svJbj.) not its troubles, 

11. Nothing renders the reconciliation between two per- 
sons (who are) offended (with each other) more easy" than 
the inequality of their merit, 

12. Several prisoners killed themselves in order not to leave 
to the tyrant the power (le pouvoir) of disposing of their lives, 

§§ 130, 131. The article preceded or followed by BN, 
USED INSTEAD OF SON, SA, SES, LEUR, LEURS.— 1. Truth 



1 LHtigreur et ropinilitrete 2 ne &ire qa'angmenter 8 les mauz 4 le lien 
6 serrer les noeuds 6 reg»rder {p. indif,) 7 znettre 8 s'emparer 9 Des Phoceen- 
nes 10 au-derant 11 Paridite 12 de noayellea felicites 13 le boayfer 14 le laboa- 
rear 15 nne aalto da Bpoetaole 16 repreaenter 17 se douter de $c4. 18 fikdUto 
tant 
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does not belong (n'kst foimt) to ns ; we ftre only tte vriinesBea 
and depositaries. 

2. The study of history is most necessary for men, whatever 
tkeir age may be*. 

3. Gheerfnlness' is the health of the sonl; sadness is tfo 
poison. 

4. Why (should any one) fear death, if he (l'on) has lired 
well enough not to fear what follows*. 

5. The most yaluable^ library of Athens belonged to 
EncUd: he had received it from his ancestors (ptBBs) and de- 
served to possess it because he knew Us value^. 

6. Probity and justice constitute the safety* of society; 
kindness and benevolence constitute ifo utUity] and mildness 
and politeness constitute its charm''. 

7. Reason is the light* of friendship; judgment is tfe guide; 
tenderness is its food (aliment). 



in. Indeflnite Adjectives. 

§§ 132, 133, 134, 135, 136, 13T. Tour, either adjective or 
adverb. 

1. The whole doctrine of moral duties* tends solely'* to 
render us happy. 

2. The most precious of aU gifts which we can" receive 
from Heaven, is a true and spotless^* virtue. 

3. Coquetry destroys and stifles" aJl virtue. 

4. AU those who acquit themselves of the duties of grati- 
tude^* cannot for that reason" flatter themselves for being 
grateful. 

5. My eldest sister practises" music every afternoon for 
one hour and a half, after having been at school the whole 
morning. 

6. Every nation is capable of great things, under a great 
leader". 



1 quel quo soit. . . . 2 La gaiete 8 leg suites <. 4 considerable 5 le prix 8 fitire ' 
]» stlrete de qoK. 7 I'agrement 8 le flambeau 9 des moenrs 10 uniquement 11 que 
nous puinioni (§ 861) 12 —sans taches 18 etouffe M r e con nai ss anoe 16 pour oela 
16 etudier 17 prince 
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T. Praises alone^ do not put a man at ease* ; s(Hneihii]^ 
substantial most be added to them*. 

8. The first Romans were all husbandmen*, and the hos- 
bandmen were ail Soldiers. 

9. In rainy and mild weather*, the hooses, stones, and 
panes of glass* become quite damp because thej attract the 
yapor (plur.). 

10. When I was quUe a little child, my mother used to tell 
me fairy stories*. 

11. Do the beantifnl things which I see on tlds table, be- 
long entirely to me ? 

12. Man who derives (tekakt) dU his glory from Qod ought 
to return to him all entire^. 

13. Vanity sprang forth aU adorned* from woman's head, 
as Minenra sprang forth aU armed from the head of Jupiter. 

14. These lessons, as easy as they appear (to be) at first 
sight^*, are not (n'ek sont) the less difficult 

15. Although the nobility of the ass is anything but cele- 
brated (moins illustre), it is quite as good and (quite as) an- 
cient as that of the horse. 

16. Jokes" are only good when they are served up quite 
warm. 

i7. Grant to us, I beg of you, your whole protection" in 
this cause which concerns^' not only our State, but aU the 
States of the Union. 

18. The first part of his life was spent** entirely in expe- 
rience (plurj, the second entirely in reflections. 

Idw Among dogs, the shepherd's dog and the pointer" are 
the noblest ; they are all zeal, {all) ardor, {aU) obedience. 

20. In our innocent wishes we desire to be aU eye", in order 
to enjoy the rich colors of the day-spring*^, all smell'*, in order 
to inhale (sentir) the perfumes of our plants; all ear", in order 
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to hear the singing of the birds; aH heart, in order to be thank- 
fal for the wonderfol gifts\ 

§§ 138, 139, 140. Tout, fddcywed by autre;— /oflotue^i or 
preceded by un, une. — 1. Cicero preferred to any other glory 
that of being called the father of the mistress of the world: 
Catiline had quite another ambition. 2. Hhe mind is formed* 
more by conversation than by any thing else. 3. What causes 
oar sensations is quite another thing from what we beliere. 

4. Any other life but that which is spent' in the country is 
displeasing to people (who are) tired of the bustle^ of cities. 

5. We need* quUe another yirtne than that of a common man* 
to resist unforeseen misfortunes and great reyerses^. 6. Cleo- 
patra preferred (aima mieux) dying with the title of queen tp 
living in any other rank. 1. Jealousy leads astray* more than 
any other passion. 8. Modesty, like every other virtue, is ob- 
jectionable when it is carried too far*. 9. Any other voice 
than the unanimous voice of the shepherds must be suspicions^* 
to them. 10. Benevolence", like any other virtue, must have 
its limits. 11. Any other mother would have censured'* her 
children for such an inconsiderate action'*. I have not heard 
that yours has {svbj,; § 344) censured you for it. 12. They 
have quite a different manner of writing from novelists'*; they 
have quUe another skill" in embellishing truth. 

§ 141. Tout, placed before the name of a city, places dc. 
— 1. AU Rome was struck with consternation'* when the news 
of the total defeat'^ of Varus arrived. 2. AU Lisbon (Lia- 
bonne) saw'* those strangers depart with indignation and tears, 
and wept for them'* as (if they were) dead. S. AM Memphis 
put on mourning** and remained in sorrow*' for nine days, 
whenever death struck one of its kings. 4. You are speaking 
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to a man to whom aU Naples ia known. 5. AU Yienna rose* 
like a single man at the news of the approach of the Torks. 

§ 142. Tout, nwdifying a noun taken in a distrSmtive or 
in a general sense. — 1. One sees consciences of aU kinds, of aU 
thc^peff, of aU qualities, of all seasons. 2. Aggressors of any 
IdndP are wrong before God and men. 3. One can not say 
that every season is {suJtQ.; § 344) favorable to aU kinds cf 
hocks, 4. At (en) anytime, at any place, great rirtnes (as 
well as) great cnmes are scarce^ ; few men go to the extreme* 
of good or evil. 

§§ 143, 144, 145, 146, 147. QuELQUE,/o2Zoi0e(^ by a noun 
or pronoun; by an adjective, a participle, or an adverb* — 1. If 
a law is jast in general, we mnst overlook* single misapplica- 
tions^ of it. 2. Games of chance, however trifling (Mi^>iocBBs) 
they may seem, are always expensive and dangerous. 3. What- 
ever wealth* a woman may bring into a house, (she) will soon 
min (pris.) it, if she introduce luxury. 4. Whatsoever pains 
one may take' to understand a foreign language, it is necessary 
that a constant practice (usagb) accompany^* the rules. 5. Whab' 
ever charms I find in your company, however refined*^ however 
amiable you are, I see myself obliged to leave you for ever. 
6. Howsoever wicked men may be, they dare^* not appear 
enemies to virtue. 7. Oood soldiers as ours may be, they will 
not be able to resist their numerous enemies. 8. That professor 
of chemistry (en chikib) has only one arm ; did any accident 
happen to him ? 9. Why is it that air and water, however 
they may be agitated (§§71, 73), do not take fire'*? 10. How- 
ever well those works may be written, they will have little suc- 
cess. 11. And how old are you? you look well"! Weill 
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(eh!) some sixty years. 12. Whatbyib vain laubblb vxkt 
may hold fortW^ — <ms may be (a) hero wUhouJt ravaging the 
earth, 13. Whaitever victories Alexander achieved', tohaiever 
laurels he gathered*, whatever nations he sabdaed^ I consider 
(regabde) him one of the sconrges* of hnmankind. 14. How- 
ever shrewd (fins) politicians Bnrrhns and Seneca ( S^n^que) 
were, they conld not divine the heart of Nero. 15. I should 
not be able to appreciate yoor excellent qualities and rare 
talents, if I were some twenty or thirty years younger*. 
16. However skillfiil artists they may be, none of their works 
eqaal the master-pieces of a Phidias and a Praxiteles (§ 31, 
b 1). VI. When I see a man of great merit, I never analyse 
his character^; but when I see a man of middling capacities* 
who has some good qualities, I always analyse his character. 
18. However great the Athenian generals and statesmen (lks 
MAGiSTRATs) wcre, howcvcr just*, however skilled they were, 
exile was often their reward. 

§§ 148, 149, 150. Quel que, quelle que, i£c., followed by 
a verb (in the subjunctive mood, § 352). — 1. Whatever the 
glory of the great on earth may be, it has always to fear 
envy which seeks to tarnish" it. 2. Whatever your virtues 
may be, however great your talents, whatever your modesty 
may be, do not expect to escape" envy. 3. That man, what- 
ever his fortune or his merits (sing.) may have been, could 
(p. def.) not succeed in his undertakings. 4. In China, those 
who govern are held responsible for any disturbances", what- 
ever their (§ 131) cause or pretext may be. 6. Whatever be 
the opinions which trouble us in society, they almost always 
pass away when we are alone". 6. Let the aim" or advantage 
of an action (chose) be what it may, whenever it bears the 
stamp of infamy", one can hardly^* commit it without receiving 
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an impression, from it. 1. Whatever may be his age and his 
talents (sing,), I doabt whether (qite) the office which he 
seeks* will be granted to him. 8. WJuxtever be the language 
yon speak, speak it with pnrity. 9. Let yonr conduct be what 
it may', I shall act as I think proper\ 10. Those difficnlties 
are great, it is tme* ; bat yon will orercome* them, let them be 
what they may. 

Observation. Quelque, quelqu'un, quelqu'itne, &c. — 

1. When that great God has chosen some one to be the instrur 
ment of his designs, nothing will arrest^ their (§ 131) conrse. 

2. The greater part of my scholars (£l£tes) are very attentive 
and very stndions; some of them are not so (§ 183). 3. This 
book does not suit (convient) yon; I will give yon some other 
the reading of which will please yon better. 

§ 151. QuELCONQUE. — 1. All cnjoymcnts are preceded by. 
some sort of exertion (trayail). 2. There is no reason what- 
ever that can* oblige him to (do) it. 

§ 152. Tel, telle, Ac. — I. Man fears to show himself* 
siu:h as he is, because he is not such as he ought to 
be. 2. Some people have acquired (pris) stwh a habit 
of deceiving, that at last they deceive themselves. 3. It 
often happens that such as wish to learn a language have 
neither patience nor perseverance. 4. I never saw any thing 
like it. 5. There she is, that princess so admired and so be- 
loved"; there she is as death has left her (nous l'a faite). 
6. Many a painter makes miserable daubs", and considers him- 
self a second (autre) Raphael. 7. His memory (§ 20) is 
siich that he never forgets anything. 8. Such is the sad/ate^* 
of any book (which has been) lent : = (yien it is lost, always 
it is spoiled^*. 
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§ 153. MtuE, used 08 an adjective, and as an adverb. — 
How can we expect^ that another should keep our secrets 
(sing,), if we are not able to keep them ourselves f 

2. Ahnost all men, even the good' are more willing to pay* 
for services to be rendered than for services (which have been) 
rendered (§391). 

3. Although the Gospel profess^ the sarne doctrine to all, 
it does not give the 'same rules to all. 4. You always fall* 
into the same apprehensions'. 

5. Madam, you will be delighted with your daughter-in- 
law, she is goodness itself, 

7. Those who are satisfied with (content, .de) nobody, are 
the very ones with whom nobody is satisfied. 

T. Sovereigns may have more or less power, but they have 
every where (pabtout) the saine duties to perform. 

8. The bark even of vegetables^ is in accordance (harmo- 
nie) with the temperature (plur.) of the atmosphere. 

9. An emperor of the name of (nomh]§:) Theodosius, ordered 
all the inhabitants of a town to be put to the sword*, even the 
women and children. 

10. The gods themsdves became jealous of the shepherds. 

11. When exempt from (Exempts de) real evils, men even 
conjure up* chimerical ones. 

12. Their virtues, nay even (et — ) their names were un- 
known (ionor^. ..). 

13. These very walls, my lord, have eyes. 

14. True citizens have sacrificed even their dearest interests 
to their country (1 la patrie). 

15. It is easy (ais^) to deceive even the most able** by 
speaking to them of things" which surpass (passer) their un- 
derstanding and touch** their heart. 

16. A weary head ( — ^PATiQuiE) is pleased with any pillow", 
even the hardest. 
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IT. Men, beasts (les akhuxtx). and et>en plants are affected 
by* benefits. 

18. Virtuoas men are respected even by those who have 
not a single good qaality*. 

19. If we did not flatter oursdves, the flattery of others 
[§ 258] conld not injure (nuire) ns. 

20. Old people and even children are not sore of the 
morrow*. 

21. Gratitude induced men in former times^ eren to make 
gods for (1) themselves of their benefactors. 

22. The very rocks were affected by the melodious sounds 
of Orpheus*. 

23. Animals, and even plants, are among the number* of 
the diyinities of Egypt. 

24. The reason why (que) those lovers are not tired* of 
being together, is that they are always talking of themselves. 

§ 154. Chaque ; ghacun. — 1. Every condition has its 
vexations (d&gouts) ; to every situation (^at) some bitterness 
is attached.* 

2. Evert age has Us pleasures, evert sUiuUion (irrAT) 
has its charms ; = the good succeeds the (au) evil, smiles (les 

^ taa) follow tears. 

3. Solomon* had twelve thousand (§ 119) stables'* contain- 
ing (de) ten horses each. 

4. In the year (En) 1825, England drew from Hindostan-* 
fifty-nine thousand three hundred and fifty bales (balles) of 
cotton, each one having the ordmary weight" of three hundred 
(§ 115) and forty pounds. 

5. We saw (p. dif.) six carriages (chars), each one drawn 
by four horses". 

§§ 155, 156. AucuN, NuL. — 1. (There is) no road 
(route), no (means of) communication, no vestige of intel- 
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llgence in this wilderness'. ^ 2. Oor life does not sniBoe* for 
any art, any exercise, any profession ; one does not live long 
enough (assez) to be (a) good painter, (a) good architect, &c.; 
bat life is long enough to be (a) good Christian. 3. Without 
any provisions, without taking any precautions (sing.), Cam- 
byses sets out (part) for Ethiopia and penetrates into the 
sandy deserts' which surround him. 4. The Bepubhc had no 
regular troops inured to war^, no officer of experience*. 5. The 
Romans, in their treaties with kings, forbade (p, di/.J them to 
make any levy (lev^e) among (chsz) their allies. 6. A mia> 
fortune instructs better' than any remonstrance. *l. All those 
who have no virtue are despised. 8. It is ru> flowery path* 
that leads to glory. 9. (There is) no peace for the impious one 
(l'impie) ; he seeks it, it flees from (rurr) him. 

IV. Repetition of detemunatiye Adjectiyes. 

§§ 157, 158. — 1. Uiat immense and tumultuous republic 
had tkepo^ and the emperoi^for (its) leaders (chefs). 2. Away 
with' all those old and — new friends who see in you only yoar 
position and your fortune. 3. Economy is (he honest and — 
reasonable use' of one's property^'. 4. Perfect equanimity" 
is so rare that even the wise have their good and their bad 
moments. 5. In whatever society one may live, he can ob- 
serve^' that almost all men have their own thoughts" and — 
judgment (1 part). 6. If we derive our good as well as (xr) 
our bad inclinations (penchants) from nature, we receive'^ our 
good or our bad habits" from education. 1. No poet, no ora> 
tor, no historian of that nation can be compared to ours. 
8. England is nothing but a vast, — opulent and vigorous aris- 
tocracy. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE PBONOTJN. 
Of Pronouns in gtoeraL 

AU tke phrases on this page and in § 161 are incorred 
and shx>\dd he corrected by the student 

§§. 169, 160. — 1. Servius TuUios est le premier roi de Rome 
qui a frapp^ monnaie; die dtait de caiyre. 2. Cependant on 
YOjait le corps da jeane Hippias dtendu, qu'on portait dans an 
cercaeil ornd de poarpre, d^or et d'argent. 3. Ne joaez pas 
avec Pamoor-propre de Phomme oa son honneor; sor eoz il 
n^ en tend pas raiUerie; elle le rend farieaz, f^roce, implacable. 
4. On yeut bien qn'on nons apprenne k aller an bonhear par 
le plaisir, mais non par la yerta. 5. Recherchons la soci6t6 
des hommes qui noas donnent des exemples qui nons excitant 
k mener ane condaite qui soit approav^e des gens ^i^i font an- 
torit^ dans le monde. 6. Je ne me consolerais pas de n'avoir 
point fsAt fortune si j'^tais en Angleterre; je ne snis pas fachd 
de ne -^'avoir pas faite en France. T. On aime qa'on nous ap- 
prottve; mais on n'aime pas qu'on nous blame. 8. Tirgile 
avant de mourir, se fit relire son poeme de P^n^ide; il jagea 
qu'iZ ^tait trop imparfait pour qu'iZ permit qn^U lui survdcut 
et U voulut le ddtruire: Auguste s'y opposa. 9. TJn homme 
riche qui, pendant cette vie qui est si courte, se prive des cho- 
ses qui sont ndcessaires, est indigne des faveurs de la fortune. 
10. Voyez-vous ce joli quadrupede sur ce rocber dlevd, qui 
pour la forme et la yiyacitd ressemble k la chfeyre ? c'est le cha- 
mois. 11. Qaand quelqa'un vous demands conseU, dans la 
resolution de le suivre, ne le donnez pas Idgferement. 12. Ma- 
rlus, k la t^te de quatre-yingt-cinq cobortes, liyra bataiUe k 
Sylla, et il la gagna. 
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§ 161. — 1. Toas les aatres ^crivains oe sont aa-dessous de 
Moise, d'Hom^re, de Platon, de Virgile, d'Horace, qae parce 
qn'ite oq^ ^rit natarellement, fortement, ddlicatement, en un 
mot, parce quails ont exprimd le vrai. 2. Moliere a sarpassd 
Plaute dans tont ce qn^il a fait de meilleur. 3. Sans voaloir 
diminuer la gloire de Newton, on pent remarqaer qp^U doit 
beaacoap k Galilee; U lui a donnd la th^orie de la pesantear. 
4 Racine a imitd Earipide en tout ce qa'i^ a de bean dans sa 
Ph^dre. 5. Samuel offrit k Diea son holocanste, et il Ini fat 
si agr^able, qu'i^ dissipa en nn instant Pai m^e des Philistins. 



L FEBSONAL FBONOUNS. 

1. Personal Pronouns, used as Subjects, 

§§ 162, 163.— 1. We regard the goods of life as thongh 
(ooMME si) they vxyuld last forever*. 2. Young Greek, you 
are going (sing.) to enter my dominions'; you will soon arrive 
at that fortunate island. 3. Anger' is folly; when it does not 
obey, it commands. 4. Good morning, my dearest friend, em- 
brace me; ah! by what chance* do /mee^ you here ? 5. We 
(on) ought to decide nothing in anger: vxnUd you put to sea 
(s'embarquer) during the storm ? 6. May I be able (puissi:- 
je) to show to the future race how the ungrateful and perjur- 
ed host is punished*. 7. Why (que) can I not express to 
you what / fed so well ! 8. O death ! cruel death ! why 
didst thou not allow (laisser, imp.) him, for a longer time, the 
pleasure of seeing the fruit of his labors ! 9. Even if he 
should* forget all I have done for him, I shall never regret 
having been useful to him. 10. Have yow partaken of your - 
host's meaU ? have you received the bread and salt from his 
hand ? Your person is sacred to (pour) him. 11. How many 
tears I have shed over your misfortunes* I (Racine.) 12. In 
vain you would seek the Eternal to the ends* of the world; he 
^-^— —^^"^ ' 11 ■■■ — ■.^-^^-^^^— »»— ^— » 
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dwelleth (habits) near 70a, he is in joo. 13. Perhaps Ihave 
been torong in telling him my innennost thoughts^ 14. If he is 
not yery rich, he has at least enough to live on*. 15. Perhjaps 
I wHL converse with yon' likewise on astronomy. 

§ 164. Place q^moi and nous. — 1. Albert and /have con- 
sented^. 2. Your father and / were enemies* for a long time. 
3. Ah! bachelor, a lUUe more indulgence; you and Ihave cf 
tolerance need (nous avons — bbsoin). 

§ 165. Nous representing a single person. — 1. We were 
obliged to enter into a thousand tiresome details', throngh 
which (oii) the reader perhaps has not always followed ns 
gladly. 2. We are too much persuaded of the little interest 
which these memoirs (§20) offer, to think that they will ever 
deseryo^ the attention of any one. 3. We, by the grace of 
God, king of France and of Navarre, to oar well-beloved and 
trusty counselors, greeting*. 

§ 166. Vous referring to a single person, — 1. Yov are k 
stupid fodl^, my son; = it is I who teU you so (lb), IwJio am 
your grandmother, (MoJifere.) 

2. You are a spendthrift**, and the thing offends me**= 
that you go (subj.; § 346.) clad like a queen^\ (Moli^re.) 

2. BepetUion of personal pronouns, used as Svhfects. 

§§ 167, 168, 169, 170.— 1. It is true", Ihave written, — 
thought, said, (and) — spoken more than I ought to have 
done**. But where is the law that punishes with death (de 
mort) lightness of tongue and the flight** of thought ? 2. He 
listens to himself, he pleases himself*, he loves himself. 8. You 
have neither support (appui) nor protection, and you think to 
succeed here ? How great your error is ! 4. jETe is" an aston- 
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isMng man and rare of his kind}; =^ he reflects deeply on 
nothing, (and) — is always mistaken*; = he seeks, bh finds, 
HE blunders (bbouille), he looks (reoaboe) vrUhout seeing. =s 
Wh£n anyone (on) speaks to him (f white, hesvdderdy ans- 
wers about Uack^. (Regnard.) 

5. Trae happiness is not changeable (point tariable) ; U 
neither depends upon time (plurj, nor place (plur,), nor pre- 
jadices, it has^ its source in the heart of the righteous man 
(juste) and in the unalterable rule of his duties. 

6. We greatly blame (those who are) unhappy for the 
least mistakes, and we pity them little for the greatest misfor- 
tunes. 7. The chains which the Christian faith* imposes are 
sweet; they are easy (ais^-) to bear and — can (devoir) seem 
(to be) too heavy (pesant . . § 383) only to vain and frivolous 
hearts.' 8. Wealth (La richesse) does not seek for free men; 
it does not penetrate into solitudes;- it does not run after vir- 
tue; U shuns truth especially. 

9. I fear God, dear Ahner, and — have no oQ\er fear. 
(Kacine.) 

10. J9e had done nothing to prevent the misfortune*, and 
he wonders that it happened^. 1 1. He was respected because 
he was just, he was loved because he was benevolent; he was 
feared because he was sincere and irreproachable. 

§ 1*11. Use or omission of nous ^nd vous (^ter subjects of 
different persons, — 1. My mother, my sisters and I — vnUgo* 
to Italy, next spring. 2. Kica and I — are perhaps the first 
Persians (persans) whom the desire of knowledge' has induced 
to leave*' their country. 3. The president and I — v>ere iur 
disposed on the fourth of last November; but luckily" the 
whole danger fell upon me. 4. You, your mother and your 
sister — have shed so many tears that their (§ 131) source 
must be dried up (tari-). 6. Neither your nymphs, nor I — 

1 en son espece 2 rftye fort a rien — B^^;are sans oesM 8 soudain fl reponj 
Boir 4 lafoi 5 qu'aux esprits Tains et li^^en 6 poor empdcher que le malhenv 
AiTirat (^ 843) 7 qa'U soit (^ 343) arriye 8 &ire on TOjrag* en 9 I'enTie d« 
MToir 10 ait (§ SdO) (ait sortir de 11 heoresement 
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— have sworn by (pab) the wares of the Styx* 6. It is neces- 
sary that you (toi) and those who are here — take the same 
oaths*. 

8. Place of Peraonal Pronouns used as Complements of 

Verbs, 

§§. 1T2, 113, lU, 176. — 1. We often console ourselves 
with weakness* for the evils the cause of which is not strong 
enough* to console us. 2. I have already told yon, delight in 
being criticised*; but do not yield* when a fool blames you*. 
3. Aek yourself (toi) in the evening what good you have done^ 
during the day. 4. Never reproach yourself (te) for the as- 
sistance which you may have rendered* to an unhappy one. 
5. Now mind*, Sir; beat me rather and let me laugh to my 
heart's content^*; that will do me more good. 6. Ha^^e you 
truths to teach to kings 7 Do not tell them to them; (or) you 
will soon experience" the eflFects of their anger**. 10. Keep up^ 
your courage and send me a little (^ it in your letters. 8. If 
your friends commit great errors**, frankly reproach them for 
them. 

§ 176. — 1. Stay (sing,) in the garden and (^) wait for 
me, and vxiUe around in it for a little while**. 2. Reflect 
(sing.) before you act; but whoever part you take** after- 
wards, adhere to it^^ with ardor and perseverance. 3. If thou 
sowestevil, thou wilt reap** evil: rely upon** ii. 4. Receive this 
into thy mimP*: (he) who does evil finds evil. 

§ 177.— 1. I know your heart, you must eapecf^ — that 
I vnU smite^ it where it is most tender^*. 2» Come cmd en- 
lighten me, (thou) source of light; destroy** with thy divine 



1 lUre on serment 2 par fitiblesoe 8 n'a pas la force 4 aimes qa^on tous 
eensore 6 se rendre 6 dia qu^oii sot voos represd 7 fut. ant 8 donner (fut^ 
onL) 9 Tenes 10 rire toutmonaolkl 11 eproarer (eond.) 12 le coorroaz 
18 ConaerreK 14 des ftutea ffraTOS 16 ■• promener nn moment 16 embraswr 
un parti 17 a'attaehera^ 18 reoolter 19 a^attendre^ ^cA. 20 ae mettre 
gch. dana Peaprit 21 a^attendre 22 aUer frapper 28 par Tandioit le plaa tendre 
24 fondiolo 
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pen the difficulties which I am going to propose to thee 8 . . • 
h there a momerU — which can (subj.J make you sure^ of 
only a second one f 4. I have still some days before me, I 
would live them all'. 5. Trajan, in his answer to the gover- 
nor, says that no search shall be made for* the Christians; bat 
that if they be denounced and conyfcted (vaincus) he must 
punish them. 6. If we did not flatter onrselves, the flattery 
of others could not (cond. prds.) injure (nuirb) us, 

4» Bepetition of Personal Pronouns used as Complemenis, 

§§. 118, 119.— 1. Ah! my child, how I would like* to see 
you for a little while*, to hear you, to embrace you* 2. He 
has read to me and read over the same thing twenty times. 
3. The censure of men alarms me, disconcerts me, humiliates 
me, and abases* me, 4. A son does not take up arms^ against 
a guilty* father; he turns away* his (§ 121) eyes, pities him 
and reverences'* him, 5 I speak of the work which he pub- 
lished (p. indif.) this year; he corrected it, changed it, wrote 
and rewrote" it several times* 

§ 180. Se direct complement, and se indirect complement. 
— 1. Those two patricians have replaced" and succeeded each 
other^* in the consulate several times. 2. Your brothers quar- 
reP* and plague each other continually'*. 3. The dead and 
the living replace and succeed each other continually; nothing 
lasts'*. 

6. Use of the Pronoun le, variable or invariable. 

§§. 181, 182, 183, 184* — 1. Wise and sensible men" 
would not wish to become young again'* on the same con- 
ditions on which they were (p. dif,) so before. 2. Are you 
the prisoners that have been brought* from Germany? We 

1 assarer 2 tout entien 3 qa^on ne doit pas chercher 4 Touloir (oond. pr,) 
6 nn pea 6 abattre 7 a^armer 8 coapable 9 detoamer 10 reverer 11 faire 
etre&ire 12 se rexnplacer * 13 Be(Hg,ind.) succeder 14 se qnereller 16 se 
&ire nne guerre eontinuelle 16 demearer 17 ..et leiuses 18 ledeyenir jenoe 
19 amener 
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fsre, 8. The poor are less often sid(; for want of food^, than 
the rich become so* from taking too mach of it. 4. Whoever 
thinks he lives without folly, is not so w\»e as he imagines 
(refi. toUh lkJ, 6. You s,Te pretty (fern.) now. Yon will not 
be always so, but yon may always be amiable. 6. Are yon the 
three Bomans who hare been chosen for the combat 7 We are. 
7. Are yon deputies from Paris f We are : Are you the deputies 
of this district' 1 We are not. 8. Happy mother, your child- 
ren are the glory of their (§ 121.) country. — They are in- 
deed (sN effet). 9. Why are the rich so hard against the 
poor ? It is because they are not afraid of becoming like them. 
10« The Romans had oracles which promised (imp.) that 
Rome should become th/e capital of the world, and she did be- 
come (p. dif.) 90. 11. I do not apply myself as much as I 
ought*; you need not tell me ^, I know it myself. 12. Emu- 
lation is derived^ from envy, as certain wholesome remedies' 
— are from poisons. 

Observation. Le omitted. — 1. They have kept^ me an hour 
longer than I thought (§47*7). 2. Ah ! as you say, we most 
pass over a good many thoughts' and pretend not (ns pas 
FAIRE semblant) to bc aware of them'. 

Sentences in which le can not be used, 

§ 185. The following incomplete phrases should be rtVL- 
dered complete : 

1. L'intention de ne jamais tromper nous expose k — itre 

souvent — . 

2. Celui qui critique trop sdv^rement mdrite de — kre — . 
8. On ne hue ordinairement que pour — etre — . 

4. Le boeuf rempitU ses premiers estomacs tout autant 
qu'ils peuvent — Ure — . 

6. L'empu*e de Bussie voudra subjuguer PEurope, et — sera 

— ^Iui-m6me. 



1 faate de nourritore 2 9m (§ 477) le deyiennent 8 arrondisMment 4 que 
je le demii 6 eztnii, e 6 certains remidee lalatairea 7 retenir 8 gliaaer aor 
Uen das penacee 9 de lea roir 
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6. On ne pent vons estimer et cimer plus que rons ne 
(§ 477) — etes — du yienx solitaire. 

7. Laissez-moi plearer, mon p^re. Yoos saTez mienx que 
personne combien il m^rite de — etre — . 

8. n est difficile cPembdlir ce qui ne doit — &re— que jua- 
qa'jL nn certain degr^. 

§ 186. The following phrases are not correct^ and we leaye 
the stndent to decide the manner to render them correct : 

1. Le fils (TUlysse le snrpasse dejiL en Eloquence, &a 
(F^nelon). 

2. Les objeU de nos Toenx le sont de nos plaisirs. (Cor- 
neille). 

3. La plos grande ambiiion n^en a pas la moindre appa- 
rence, lorsqn'elle se rencontre dans nne impossibility absolne 
d'arriver ot elie aspire. (La Rochefoncanld.) 

4. Les belles choses le sont moins hors de lenr place. (La 
Bmyere.) 

5. Les ^poques des revolutions le sont encore des rdrdla- 
tions. (Garat.) 

§§ 187, 188. Ce l'est, ce les sont. — C'est lui, c'est elle; 
CE sont eux, ge sont elles. — 1. Is not the house which I see 
over there*; ours T — B is, indeed. 

2 Are the j jonr horses that escaped in the woods' ? — 
They are. « 

3. Is that indeed yonr idea' ? — B is, 

4. Is that yonr last word ? — B is^ as it has been* my first. 

5. Are those the silk stnffs which yon bonght so cheap* 7 
They are.— I do not think they are (subf,, § 344) all silk 
(§ 137). — 1 think myself they are (ind.J not. 

6. Ah 1 are those yonr gloves T Is that yonr sword f — 
Yes, they are (mine). 



1 la-bas 2 s^echapper (p. ind^.) dana la fbrtt 8 Est-ce bien 1& Totr* ptnaee f 
4 eomme e^ ete 6 i si bon marche 
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1. The mineral waters which joa used^ dnriAg the whole 
season, have alone effected jonr core*; yes, they alone, do not 
doubt it. 



6. 



Use of LUI, ELLK, LSX7B, EN Ond T. 
TQ1 -^1 On A rfin harrllv* rav db 



§§ 189, 190, 191. — 1. One can hardly" say whether E^op 
had reason* to thank nature or to complain of it, 2. If we 
(l'on) wish to render cenxure^ nsefnl, we must be very careful 
to give it praise* for (its) pass-port. 3. Let as study nature^ 
and everywhere we shall see in it the hand which has created 
ii» springs^. 4. I have received your iMer, my dear child 
(fim,), and I answer it hastily*. 5. Nothing is more dan- 
gerous than to intrust* authority to hands which do not under- 
stand how to use it^^. 6. It is less easy to be cured^^ of amtnr 
tion than to preserve one's self from i<". 7. If the greater 
part of our vices are derived^' from society, we owe to it like- 
wise the greater part of our virtues. 8. Give way"* to your 
beneficence without enquiring too much whether the others are 
worthy of it or whether they will be thankful /or it, 9. Slan- 
der^* which attaches itself to innocent"' persons, spares" still less 
those who by their actions give it a hold."' 10. Wealth must 
have great allurements"', for the more any one possesses ((f it), 
the more he wishes to have ((fit), and the more any one has 
enjoyed it, the less he can do without i^'. 11. Self-love in-* 
creases'" or diminishes the good qualities of owe friends, in pro- 
portion to (de) the satisfaction which we feel" concerning (de) 
thdm, 

§§ 192, 193. — 1. The more one knows the nation, the more 
one attaches one's self to it, 2. He is a man of doubtful cha- 
racter"; do not trust him, 3. This man is my friend, I attach 



1 Ce sont 1m eanz. . . . que rous ayei prises 2 qui oni seules opere votre guerison 
8 savoir (cond.pr,) 4 a.Toir (p, dgf) sujet 6 la critique 6 la louange 7 let ressorts 
8 Cure reponse a qpli. arec precipation eonfier 10 iaire usage de qch. 11 se guerir 
12 se preserTer de qeh, 13 naitre 14 se livrer a geh. 15 La medisanee 16 irrepro- 
ehable 17 epai^n^er 18 qui y donnrat prise 19 bien des attraita 20 ae passer de ^ch. 
21 nous augxnente 22 ayoir 28 un homme equivoque 
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myself to him more and more every day. 4. In reflecting that 
I must forget you, I think still more <fyou, 

§ 194. — 1. As soon as any one loves his country, he has 
the right to occupy himself toiih it and to render it the tribute 
of his knowledge\ 2. I recommend to you again (encors) 
that young man ; endeavor (tIchez) to give him more atten- 
tion* than you have done' until now. 3. He rushed^ upon 
his enemy, attacked him vigorously* and conquered him* i^ter 
a few moments of fighting. 

Observation. 1. The bonds^ which ambition forms will 
not last long before they will be broken by it^. 3. I take my 
book with me'; I cannot take a walk vMout it. 

T. Use of theprarumn soi. 

§ 195. Examples where soi may he properly used in rrfe^ 
rence to a noun in the plural number. — 1. Lord, may the 
many (tant de) profanations which the wars draw'* after them, 
induce thee" at last to look down with eyes of pity'* upon 
thy Church 1 

2. Upstarts^* ruin themselves so that they are laughed at'*. 

3. There is (a) certain working together of events (II est 
CERTAIN TRAVAIL DE TEMPs) which ffivcs to humau things the 
right (le Principe) of existence which they do not have in 
themselves. 

4. All animals have (ont en soi) an instinct which never 
deceives them. 

§§ 196, 19*r, 198, 199.— 1. Whoever r^i&n (rapporte) every 
thing to him^seif has not many friends. 2. No one, says the 
proverb, is a prophet aJt home. 3. To be too much dissatisfied 



1 lamieres 2 R'occuper plus aetivement arec <2n. 3 " than you have (^ 477) oeeic- 
piei ycundf with him" 4 s^elancer (p. d^,) 6 aree Tigoeur 6 m rendre maitre de 
qm. 7 Let liens 8 ne tardent pas idtrerompus par.. 9 emporter 10 traSner 
11 uoia fassent (§ 843) Obterve (Aof, in aMreuing ibk Sunnncx Bdnq, (he Frendi %m 
either the $eoond person fiuralj or the eeeond person tingtdary the former prewUUng among 
CaihoUctj the latter among ProtesUmti. 12 jetar dea yenx de pitia 18 Lee vtarmax 
riAia 14 4 ee fiore moqaer de soi. a* 
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with <nu?8 9df\B a weakness ; to be (kn trRs) too much sitis- 
fied is a fooli8hne8s\ 4. Few friendships wotdd be lasting*, 
if every one knew what his Mend says of him when he is not 
present*. 

6. Every war draws so many evils* after rr = that there 
are no (qu'il n'est pasde) laurels won wUhovt tears*. (Bour- 
sault.) 6. The miser who has a prodigal son ( — prodigue) 
hoards np (akassb) neither for himself nor for hvnu 7. He 
who has not felt his own weakness and the violence of his pas- 
sions does not know that he mnst distrust hiTnsdf*. 8. In fol* 
filling the wishes^ of his father, this yonng man works for himsdf. 
9. In order to have the right kind of repose*, onne mnst be at 
peace with iSod, with others, and with on/^s sdf. 10. To 
unbosom one^s self* to a friend is to think wUh one's self. 
11. He set out with his brother and put the baggage on hiwr 
self 12. He was admired for'* his modesty and at the same time 
for that noble se^-confidence. 13. Ood was in Jesus Christ, 
reconciling the world unto (ayec) him>9ey^, 14. It is but too 
true that every one thinks only of himself 15. One misfortune 
always draws another one'' after it, 

% 200. — 1. The wise has. Ood alone above him, 2. The 
cat seems to feel only for itself, 3. Grime always leaves after 
it some vileness'*, the sight of which one likes to conceal from 
the public^*. 4. Wisdom leaves a long remembrance behind 
(apr^s — ). 5. Poetry carries its excuse within itself, 

n. Belative Fronouns. 

§§ 201, 202. When to use qui, que, dont, dtc,^ and when 
to use lequel, laquelle, duquel, dec. — 1. Removed (Loin) 
from ih^ persons that are dear to us, every abode (demeure,/.) 
is to us a desert, and every place is void". 2. You will 



1 une BottiM 2 inbRiiiter 8 lorsquMl n'y est pas 4 Toate guerre aprea — ^traine 
tant de malheun 6 qui ne oofttent des pleura se defi«rde ^. 7 Ics rolontea 8 la 
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crown* yoar generosity by communicating to me* the letter of 
Lonis XII to the Cardinal of Booillon, tdiich most be of the 
first days of April 1699. 3. We made a very delightful joui^ 
ney all over (dans) Switzerland, and it did not cost us much 
(cher). 4. There are in these provinceH a great many habits' 
that are ridiculous. 5. Come aud help me\ for there are 
several illegible pages* in your manuscripts. 6. The Pretender 
thought of nothing but of * profiting by this first ardor of his 
faction, (an) ardor which he ought not to have allowed to 
abate', t. Consonants have been multiplied' in almost all 
the European languages, especially in the Russian (which is) 
•derived from the Greek, (and) which has forty-two letters in 
its alphabet. 8. There is a stolen edition ( — gontrefaitb) 
of this book which is sold very cheap. 9. I greatly pity' the 
authoTB of tragedies filled with horrors, who spent their lifetime 
(vie) in making people act and speak whom one can not hear 
[^couter] nor see without sufifering. 10. It is an event of di- 
vine ordinance", and it [" which"] is in conformity with" what 
has been predicted. 11. Whoever tears a branch from bigo- 
try*" inflicts on the tree a wound" the effects of which it feels 
to its very roots". 12. A man arose in the midst of the as- 
sembly and [qxh] spoke in an extravagant manner". 

§ 203. Qui, instead of celui qui, celle qui. — 1. He who 
wishes to speak on every subject [de tout] speaks often at 
random [au hasard]. 2. One can not ask [eziger] anything 
of him who has nothing. 3. Happy indeed" [is] sihe who, 
proud of her title of mother, considers [regarde . . gomm e] her 
children her most beautiful adornment*^. 

4. The world is full of fools, and (he) who does not wish to 
see any s= mtist Uways remain alone and break his looking- 
glass. 

1 mettre le eomblfl & qek. 2 faire part qck. kgn, 8 nne foule d'usagei 4 a mon 
geeonn 6 —qui sont PHirfbUMi 6 Le pr^tendant ne songea qa'4 7 laiMer ralentir 
8 S6 multiplier, (p. indif.) 9 Je plains beanconp 10 un effet de la diyine Providence 
11 conforme a 12 Qoieonqua anacfae— da fimatisme 18 &it uae plaie 14 demt 11 se 
aent jiuqa« dam 9m radxiM U d'niM mani^ro arrogante 16 Bien haoreusa 
17 parara 
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6. They ran (p. dAf.) to their arms and took up' iome a 
sword, Q^hen a pike [une pique], o£^iers a halberd [unb halls- 
barde]. 

§ 204. Qui wnd quel in irUerrogative sentences, — 1. I 
know a man [who is] able to take care of yonr affairs. — ^And 
who is he ? said he to me. 

2. Yoa have several reasons to wage [all^ueb] against 
what I said to you; what are they 7 

3. BiUf madam, think one mjomentf what lam able to do 
(CE que je puis), = WHO you are, who Sc^)or is, and who I 
am, (Regnard.) 

§§ 205, 206, 207. Use of qui, or lequel, laquelijs, ^., 
being complements of a preposition. 

1. He who rules in heaven (plur,), and on whom all em- 
pires depend', to whom alone appertains all the glory, the 
majesty and all liberty (l'ind£:pendance) is also the only one 
who can glorify himself in* giving laws to kings. 

2. Phalantes, to whom shame and despair still fnmish a 
remnant (donnent encore un reste) of strength and vigor, 
raises [feiJiVE] his [§ 121] hands and — eyes towards heaven. 

3. It is astonishing that we understand^ so little how to 
merit the esteem of others, since [puisque] we understand so 
well to whom we must give ours. 

4. To prevent treason* among the soldiers, the emperors 
associated with* persons in whom they had (imp.) confidence. 

5. The flags of parties are shrouds in which the country is 
buried\ 

6. All those great chances [fortunes] by which the ambi- 
tious rise*, as it were [comme] by different degrees, over the 
heads (sing.) of the poor, of the rich, of the great, in short of 
the masses*, have bat a very fragile basis [base,/*.]. 



1 se iiaisir de qeK. 2 relever de qn. 3 se glorifler de 4 savoir (ndij. § 346) 
6 Pour prevenir lef* trahisons 6 I'associer qn, 7 enseyelir jn. dans lea linceols 
8 t^elttTer 9 det penplM enfia 
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T. Rsligion and pditical goremment are the two great 
piyots on which all hmnan aifiuis are prindpall j tunung'. 

8. Will joa sustain a harden* under tchich Rome is sink- 
ing (sucgombe)? 

9. It is a great pLeasnre, sajs La Bmj^re, to (qub ra, 
§ 502, 6.) meet the ejes of him to tohom we hare just giren. 

§§ 208, 209. DoMT, DuQUEL, Sc,—1, Lying" is a Tice of 
which one cannot hare too great a horror\ 2. Under the 
Boman emperors he alone* nnder whose an^Hoes the war had 
been carried on', had the right to ask for a triomph. 3. Doobt 
is an agitated sea of which the only (unique) haTen is Religion* 

4. Weariness* is a sicknessybr which work is the best remedy*^ 

5. God called from on high (n^EK haut) his serrant Abraham, 
in whose family he was willing to establish his worship (cuurs). 

6. The idiots* whose minds (sing.) are without action, dream 
like other people. 7. An insensible mind is a harpsichord 
withont a fingerboard'*, from which one would try in rain to 
draw ont tones'\ 8. La Fontaine left a son of whose education 
and fortnne President de Harley had taken care. 9. Con- 
qnerors leave waste the earth", for the poBsession of iMch they 
hare caused so many thousands of men to perish. 10. Here 
is the horse /or tchich (domt) I refused two hundred and dghty 
(§ 144) doUars. 

§§ 210, 211. DoNT, lyou.— 1. Tasso (Le Tasse) was bom** 
in Sorrento. The family yVtmi which he came'* was one of the 
most illnstrious in (db) Italy. 

2. Rome increased'* her forces by union widi the Sabines 
(les sabiks), a warlike nation'* like the Lacedaemoniansyroffi 
whom they were descended. 

3. Discord returned to hell" from u^ience she came (sob- 
tir). 



1 flar— ronlent Im ehoaes hnnuines 2 ■oatenir (/«<.) mn Ikiz S Le 
4 ^K>n ne aaarait aroir tropd^orreor 6 eelui-la wul 6 m fiure 7 LVonoi 8 Im 
rem^e de qdi. Lea imbeciles 10 nn dareeta aant touches 11 dierelicr ca vain k 
tirer des sons 12 Utaaent en friehe la terra ' 13 aaitre (p. 4^.) U aortir (<i^) 
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4. The allies of Rome were ashamed to acknowledge as 
mistress a city/rom vshioh liberty appeared to be banished for 
ever. 

6. To recall a powerfbl people (—puissant) to the ancient 
forms of its origin, is (c'est, § 219) to wish to enclose' an oak- 
tree in the acorn* /rom which it came*. 

6. The body, taken from dust, to dud is taken hack; = the 
soul (L'ESPRrr) returns to heaven from whence it descended 
(p, indif,), (L. Bacine.) 

7. The man of genius causes a river to flow* from the same 
source uhence talent would only obtain a rivulet*. 

8. The kind of cane^ from which sugar is obtained (on 
tire) has its origin* in China and the Indies, and was brought 
over to America about the year 1500. 

§ 212. Oii. — 1. And I, by a good luck of which Idid noi 
dare (osais) to think, = I can at once embrace you both*. 
(Racine.) 

2. There is no day on which I do not think of you. 

3. A time will come when all men shall be united, and 
when there shall be one fold'* and one shepherd. 

§ 213. Quoi, used far lequel, <fe?. — 1. There were several 
unexpected" dinner-parties. 2. We have worked much, and 
— have 'plenty to live on^\ ' 3. The thing (f which the miser 
(l'avare) thinks the least, is the assisting (secoubir) of the 
poor. 4. I do not know on what he is reflecting for such a 
long time. 5. Tell me cfwhat is a heart not capable which 
jealousy envenoms" ? 6. WiJQi what do you occupy yourself 
(when you are) in the country? 7. Cfwhat does your brother 
always complain ? At what is he so offended ? 8. It is just 
what you ought to reflect on. 



1 renfermer 2 le gland 8 aortir {p.in^f') 4 nedelapondre I iUtsortlr 
6 ne tire qa'mi ralneaa 7 L^eap^oe de caime 8 eit origixuure da L'on et l^ntn 
k la foiB je pvia— 10 an aeol tronpeatt 11 —on ne a'etait paa atteoda IS aToir df 
^pui tiTre laifement 18 enTenimer 
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§ 214. Que. — 1. What are jonr grievances '7 qfuihai haye 
yoa to complain? 2. Cfwhat use is it (sebtir) to me that 
my faith moves (transpobte) mountains, if there be no charity 
in it' ? 3. For what have you to torment yourself? 

Observation. Qui and que repeated too freguenUy. Phrases 
to he corrected: 1. H se trouva que les deux hommes que nous 
imaginions qui avaient etd tuds, dtaient un gros licencid avec 
son valet, tons deux pris de vin, ou plut6t ivres-morts (§ 96). 

2. C'est une mauvaise tragddie qu^H a commenede an college, 
^'11 n'a pas finie, et que je crois qu^il ne terminera jamais. 

3. La plurality des dieux est une chose qu^on ne pent s'lmaginer 
qui ait dte adoptee par des hommes de bon coeur. 

nL Demonstrative Fronotmsr 

§ 215. Ge, Cela. — 1. Raise (dng.J your head and look 
at me fixedly; that is good; I must have fifteen years of your 
life. Uiat is, indeed, a great deal*. 

2. Much has been said^ against glory ; that is natural ; it is 
much easier to speak ill of it than to merit it. 

3. Hike this Chinese maxim: The heart* ha,3 no secrets 
which conduct does not reveal. That is true in Paris as well 
as in Pekin. 

4. The success of the Oid, (a) tragedy of Corneille, was so 
great' that, in order to praise something beautiful* at that time, 
it became proverbial' to say: TTiat is beautiful as the Cid. 

5. He is young, it is true, but very learned*. 

§§ 216, 217. Ce, instead of il, eu.e, etc, — 1. Plato said of 
man that he was an animal with (1) two legs without feathers. 

2. I read Bossuet and Fdo^lon, they are great writers. 

3. Yery far from being demi-gods, they are not even men. 

4. The astronomers who assume (pr£:tendent) to know the 
nature of the fixed stars^**, affirm that tJiey are so many suns. 



1 Vo8 griefs-HMmt-ils f 2 si Tamoar ne Panime pas 3 bien cher 4 On a beaaeon p 
deoUuDe 6 L^imo 6 Ait tel 7 ana belle chose 8 passer en proTerbe 9 instroit 
10 ksetoilM fixes. 
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6. Do jon know little Emilyf She is achfld of whom eyery 
body speaks welP. 

6. What man \%hRT what woman is she f 
T. To cease to live, is it so great a misfortane? 

8. That woman is a devil in her house ; the is an angel in 
society*. 

9. I read and read again La Fontaine; A^ is my fayorite 
author, he is admirable. 

10. There are moral contagions diseases/ and those are the 
most dangerous. 

11. What is a man* who has no character f — ffe is not a 
man, says Charnfort, re is a thing. 

§ 218. Elupsis of CE before quoi only, — 1. Do not always 
say what yon think, but always think what yon say. 

2. How ! you do not know at what he is working ? Would 
he refuse to tell you with what he is occupying himself ? 

3. I am looking for and do not see what can afflict* yon so 
much. 

4r Write down carefully* what happens, what yon see and 
. . .hear. 

5. Since I do not know what the matter is'', I cannot de- 
cide the question. 

6. C|in yon diyine (f what he is thinking and on what he 
is going to write ? 

Ge used pleonasticaUy, 

§§ 219, 220, 221.-1. What pleases me most — is her 
modesty. 

2. The only means of rendering a people virtnons — is 
to render it free'; bondage begets' yices ; true liberty puri- 
fies the mind (l'ame). 

3. Not to do any harm* to a sensitire being is the law of 
humanity; to do good from inclination'* is a proof of kindhess; 
to render good for evil is the heroism of Christian charity. 

1 dire da bien 2 dans le monde 3 des epidemies morales 4 Qa'est-ee qo« 
e'Mt qa'uQ homme 5 s^aflSiger autant de 91A. 6 Notei ■oigneoflement 7 ■'•(ir 
tegd^ • l^esclavag* Mikato V« pas liaire de nal 10 parfcAt 
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4* The first and rarest of all social yirtues — is self-, 
denial*. 

5. The highest (dbrkier) degree of perfection of the hu- 
man mind — is to know well its weakness, its yanitj and its 
misery. 

6. The wish (voeu) of the people, the safety (lb salut) of 
a State, the duty of a goremment, the want of a nation — ia 
peace. 

7. The first commandment of Religion — is to love God. 

8. The first means of diminishing the poverty* of the 
people — is to lessen* the extreme opnlence of the rich. 

9. The most beantifnl present that has (suhj. § 361j been 
made to mankind, after wisdom, — is friendship. 

10. One of the best remedies for our troubles*, — is to 
search for' (cherchj:r) consolations for the troubles of others. 

11. When one must (Djfcs qu'il faut) obey^ the vrisest 
part (le PARTi)=is to know how to make his bondage happi^, 

(Crebillon.) 

§ 222. — 1. To blame the vanity of those whom we (on) 
flatter, — is to complain of the flame to which we have added 
fuel". 2. To lie — is to^ despise^ God and to fear men. 3. To 
quote only a translation of a poetical passage", — is to show 
only the wrong side (l'envers) of a beautiful stuff. 4. Not 
to acknowledge the divinity — is totally to renounce* the light 
of reason. 5. To fall** from the first rank — is to fall to the 
lowest". 6. To reduce man to his body — is to reduce him 
to his senses. *l. To open one's soul to ambition — is to shut 
it up to repose (fermer au repos). 

§ 223. — 1. Say what is true, do what is good (biei^: the 
important thing** to man — is to accomplish his duties on 



1 L^abnegation de soi-mSme 2 IHiidigence 3 affaiblir 4 L^un des — remedes 
eontre noa proprea chag^ina 5 — de savoir ae &ire un heureax esclayage 6 attiaer 
le fea 7 mepriaer 8 Ne eiter qu^une traduction d^un pocite renoncer a toutea 
lea lomi^rea 10 dechoir 11 tomber aa dernier 12 ce qui importe & Thomme 
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.earth, and by not makiDg too mncb of himself, he works for 
himself. 2. The things we suffer* with least patieuce — are 
perfidy (plur.), treachery (plur.), slander (lks noibceubs). 
3. What hinders (emp^che) Jiars from ever being able to 
amend' — is that they pridt themselves on* their falsehoods. 

Celui, celle, ceux, celles. 

§ 224. — 1. Egypt was the country of art, of sciences and 
of mysteries; it is known to be one of those countries* which 
have had most influence oyer the rest of the world. 2. The 
constitution of Rome and t?iat of Athens were very wise; they 
were both in perfect harmony with the spirit, the manners and 
the wants of the nation. 3. At Attila's court were seen (on 
V07AIT) the ambassadors of the Romans of (the) Orient and 
those of (the) Occident who came to receiye his laws or to im- 
plore his clemency. 4. The sores (plaies, f.)of the body close*; 
those of the heart^ remain always open. 5. My tears and 
those of my children have not been able to move' that insensible 
heart. 6. The empire of the Persians and that of Syria were 
never as strong as thai of the Parthians. t. He who renders 
a service should (doit) forget it; he who receives it (should) 
remember it. 8. To love those who hate you, those who per- 
secute you, is the charity of the Christian; it is the spirit of 
Religion. 9. Of all those women she is the most amiable. 
10. A prisoner has the liberty of thinking, but not thM of 
acting. 

§ 226. — 1. A (Le) philosopher is who exercises himse^ 
constantly in the search after' truth and in the practice of vir- 
tue. 2 There are persons whose com tempt" can" not offend. 
No one contempts more (§ 460) than they who are indeed*' 
contemptible, 3. There is a foolish admiration which equally 
spreads ridicule" both on him who admires and on him who is 
admired. 4. Ambition knows no other crimes than those which 



1 c^est en s^oubliantquUI.. 2 Ce qu^on souffre 8 de poniroir jamais se obr- 
riger 4 tirer Vanite de qch. 6 "that this eouniry U one of tikwe*^ 6 se fenn«>nt 
7 de r&me 8 toucher 9 a la recherche' de 10 le mepria 11 laroir, eonA, 
12 Terltablement 18 qui repand>Hla ridicule 
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are contrary to its interests. 5. Your examples and those 
given (faits) by your comrades are good. 6. Pliny (pline) 
says that Cares invented the angaries taken^ from birds, and 
Orpheos (Orph^e) invented those taken from the other animals. 
T. In whatever country the sparrow* lives, it is never found 
in desert places', nor even in svxih (as are) remote from the 
habitations^ of man. 8. I have added to my letter that. . 
written by the prince. 9. Give me back* my letter and the 
one . . addressed to^ my friend. 10. Your present successes 
guarantee those to come*. 11. Fortune turns every thing to 
the advantage of those who are favored by it» 12. The best 
lessons are those which are given by example (pi J. 

Celui-ci, celui-iA, etc. 

§ 226. — 1. The manners (moeurs) of a people are the ac- 
tive principle of its conduct; the laws are only a.restrauat upon 
it''; the latter , therefore, have not the same power over it* that 
the manners have. 2. The difference of pride which exists 
(qu'il t a) between the good and the wicked, is only that the 
latter are proud* of their vices, and that the former are only 
vain of their virtues. 3. An upright magistrate'® and a brave 
oflScer are equally estimable; the former makes war against 
(aux) domestic enemies; the latter protects us against for- 
eign** enemies. 4. Thefollomng prayer is beautiful": "My 
God, guard (plur.J me against myselF. 6. She was seen 
every week drying up** the tears of one, providing for** the 
wants of another. 

6. Such is the ordinary advantage = which talents possess 
over heavty^^; = the former please at (dans) all times, = the 
latter has but one season of (temps pour) pleasing. 

• 

§ 221. — 1. He is poor, indeed, however rich he may seem 
(syl)j. § 352^, who desires to have more than he possesses 
(§ 476). 2. He is very miserahle, indeed, who disturbs 

1 les augures tires 2 le moineau 3 des lieux deserts 4 eloignes da se- 
Joor 5 remettre 6 me repondent de ceax a venir 7 n^en sont que le 
freia 8 l^empire 9 s^enorgueillir 10 Un magistrat integre 11 — exterieurs 
12 C^e8t..que ceUe-ci 13 essuyer 14 pourroir & <fk. 15 Qn^ont but la beaute 
lestalenta 
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(trouble) his life with the fear of death, and his death with 
care for his life. 3. He is twice great, who, though he has 
(atant) all perfections, has no tongue to speak of them. 
4. He is rich who receiyes more than he spends'; he is poor 
whose expenses exceed his income*. 

§ 228. — 1. Ceci, cela. — 1. As for the rich, tell them this 
in my name: Ah I ye fools*, why do yon watch carefully 
(over) that gold, and torment yourselves with calculating the 
interest your money brings^ ? 2. I have already said what 
should be done (ge qu'il faut faire), when a child will have 
this and th>at. 3. This is silk, that is wool. 4. I do not like 
this; give me that. 

§ 229. Cela. — 1. Even if* you would write me only ten 
or twelve lines, it would always give (fera) me pleasure. 

2. It is very useless to enquire into* every thing which is go- 
ing on in the world, if it does not serve to set a man right^. 

3. What do you say of that ? — Uiat is very handsome. 

§ 230. Cela referring to persons. — 1. They are the best 
girls itt the (du) world; they live like saints. 2. Look, says 
old Jasper (gaspard) to the director of the theatre, pointing 
at (montrant) his dear Anais, she is singing, she is dancing, 
she is marching, and all that for four thousand francs. 3. My 
president was a fool (une Bl:TE);he was only good at the 
court of justice (au palais): he knew the laws, that^s all. 

§ 231. 9A. — 1. That will make my heart ache a little*, 

but what (can I) do ? 2. Tha^s not worth while talking 

about. 3. That may be as t^ will, master Gros-Jean, but it 
shall nevertheless be so. 



1 qu^l ne (§ 47T) conaomme 2 dont U depenae ezcede U r«oette 8 inaansefl 
4 k calculer vos usurM 6 Quand 6 C^est une chose bien Taine do fiure l^xam«n d« 
7 10 redressMT Boi-mftme 8 me fera on peu mal au ooeor 
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IV. Fossessive Pronouns. 



§ 232. Used substantively, — 1. He who is not born happj 
might often become so (le) by the sight alone (^ his friends, 
but enyj deprives^ him of this last resource. 2. The god ans- 
wered him: Thy family will cease to rule when a stranger 
comes to' thy island in order to make the laws rule here. 
3. He is full of regard' for me and for my friends. 4. We 
must bear the penalty of the crimes of our family. 6. Mine 
and thine engender many wars and law-suits^. 6. I have ad- 
ded to it five hundred dollars of my property , how much wUl 
you add to it of yours ? 

§ 233. Each possessive pronoun must refer to a distinct 
noun antecedent, — 1. Never was /ear more just than yours, 
2. Neither ambition nor vanity' have any power^ over such a 
heart as mine. 3. Newspapers wait for the opinion^ of the 
public in order to conform their own to it. 4. Instead of be- 
wailing (plaindre) the death of others, I wish to learn from 
you (how) to render my ovm holy. 

Phrases to be corrected: 5. N'avons-nous pasZea notres, nous 
qui sommes si s^v^res et qui n'excusons jamais les difauts des 
autres ? 

6. Quand je vous aurai exposd les mienneSf il faudra bien 
qu'ensuite vous me donniez vos raisons. 

§ 234. — 1. La mienne et la vbtre ("irtr letter and tours") 
se sont croisees: nous les avons mises a la poste, et nous les 
avons regues en m^me temps. 

2. La voire m'est arriv^e le matin m^me du jour ou vous 
avez du recevoir la mienne. 

§ 235. Use of personal^ instead (f possessive pronouns. — 
1. The fencing master' is very skillful; there is no better 
Uade^^ than he in the whole army. 



1 5ter qch. kqn. 2 entrera dans 3 plein d^egards 4 C^est a noag 4 payer pour 
6 •ngendrer de^i proces 6 la fumeo 7 ne toachent point 8 attendent le Jugemcat 
9 maitre dHkrm«9 10 Ume, /em. 
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2. Among all the pnpils of the Acftdemj of Music' there 
is DO better flatist' than he (is). 3. 1 do not know a stronger 
head than you (are). 

Observation. Sometimes un mien, un tien, un sien, before 
a noun; — mien, tien, sien, &c. instead of le mien, le tien, &c, 

1. He gives this reason not as a good one, bat as his ovm. 
2. The hook yon hold in your hand is mine. 3. A nephew 
of his is married, to one of my sisters. 4. It is a natural dis- 
position in (1) man to regard as his own every thing that is 
in his power. 5. I do not comprehend how you should be 
able to dispose in his favor of a property' which is (jpi.J not 
yours. 6. A cousin of mine is judge. 

V. Indefinite Pronouns. 

Use of ON, L^ON. 

§§ 236, 237, 238, 239.— 1. One may study at any and 
every age*, but he cannot be (a) student at any and every 
age: he must gather up* in youth and enjoy in old age. 

2. We keep without remorse what toe acquire without 
crime. 

3. People require* example, and they exempt themselves 
from' giving it. 

4. People are friends (§ 238) to day and (will be) rivals 
to-morrow. 

5. I like the following (cette) inscription over the gate of 
a cemetry: Here we are Equals. 

6. At your age, my daughier, one is curious (§ 23T) after 
(de) news. 

7. One can not be agreeable in conversation, if he has not 
much talents for carrying it on*. 

8. No one here is surprised to see me passing the winter 
in the country; thousands of people of the w«prld* do the same^*. 

1 les elfeyes du Conserratoire 2 de meOleur ixtTB que rm S disposer en sa £a.veiir 
de proprietes 4 ft tout iLge 5 ftnutMer 6 On exige 7 se diapenaer de 8 pour ia 
■outonir 9 mille gens dn monde 10 enfontaatant 
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They live then always separate, bat are united^ by long and 
frequent visits. : • 

9. She was at the age when a female (on) is no longer 
pretty (§ 237), but when sJie is still a beauty (belle). 

10. It is from a king that the (cette) augtLst maxim is 
DERIVED* = that never^AVY one is great but in proportion as 
HE is just\ (Boileau.) 

11. It is feared that the storm yesterday (d'hier) has 
made (§ 4*16) great ravages. 

12. Persons are praised; actions alone (ne. .que) ought to 
he praised. 

13. Tour passport vnU be examined at your arrival on the 
frontier*. 

14. Do toe disapprove within ourselves (en soi) all that 
we condemn in public ? 

15. Great news is daily • expected from our fleet and army. 

16. Husbands know well enough that they ought (qu'on 
Dorr) to speak little of their wives; but they do not krww as 
well that they ought to speak still less of themselves, 17. Ar- 
tists, writers, poets ! if you always copy each other, nobody will 
copy you. 18. Have we ever grieved* at having done our duty ? 
19. When a fem/de is handsome, she is not ignorant of it*. 

20. One may be (a) worthy' man, and make bad verses'. 

§ 240. — 1. He who does good only in order to be praised 
does not deserve (ne idiRrrE pas) to be praised, 2. The pub- 
lic await (attend) with impatience (adv.) the publication of 
your memoirs; th£y wUl be read with the greatest pleasure. 

3. The less one deserves a good, the less he dares to expect i<". 

4. He who is proud" despises public suffrage; he who is vain" 
is the slave of it; a wise man*' is happy if he obtain it, content 
(coNsoLfe) if it be refused him. 



1 ^ se rapprocher 2 qne Ton tient 8 qu^autant qa'on est juste 4 & la fronti&re 
6 jomneUement 6 pleuxer de 7 — ne I'ignore pas 8 honnftte, (§ 101.) 9 fidie mal 
dea Ten 10 Pom oaperer 11 L'orgueiUeaz 12 le rain 18 le sage 
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Ghacun, chacums. 

§§ 241, 242.— 1. Everybody for himself (§ 196) and God 
for (as) all, is (c'est) the maxim of the egotist. 2. Each of us 
thoaght herself superior in beauty to the others. 3. Give, 
eachf according to (selon) jour means. 4. I have two hou- 
ses; eoc/i of them has cost me sis thousand dollars. 5. Do not 
answer all at once*, but each in your turn. 6. All the ladies 
at the (du) ball were in full dress' and each of them had a dif- 
ferent dress*. 

§§ 243, 244, 245, 246, 247, 248. Chacun, when foUoioed 
by SON, BA, SES, and when by leur, leurs, &c. — 1. They brought 
offerings* to the temple, every one according to his means and 
— devotion. 

2. The bees build, each of them its cell (cellule). 

3. Most of the commentators have taken the troable* to 
draw that edifice, each in (1) his own way. 

4. Return^ those medals each into its proper place. 

5. Men ought to love one another, each for his own in- 
terest. 

6. CflBsar and Pompeyhad each of them his merits (sing,)) 
but they were different merits (plur.) 

7. The ten tribes of Attica* had each its own president, iis 
own police-officers, its own tribunals, its own assembly (plur.), 
and its own interests. 

8. They have given each his opinion* according to his own 

views. 

9. The queen herself told the deputies that it was time for 
them to go back, each to his own home". 

10. After a day so usefully spent, we went back each to 
our own home. 

11. They went" to their posts (sing.), each according to 
the orders {sing,) which had been given him. 



1 te pretendre, (imp,) 2 a la fois 3 en grande toilette 4 une parure 5 (icn 
offrandM 6 ae donner la peine 7 Remettez 8 Les dix tribas (fern.) de l^Aitiqae 
arif IQ qaUIa »^n Ktoumastent (§ 249) cliKCun chc2 eux 11 se rtadre (p. d^.) 
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12. Those barbarous nations distinguished themsdyes, each 
ffihem by tfe pecaliar manner of fighting\ 

13. The two parties each ofihem considered* that election 
as Us own work*. 

14. Go into my library, and put the books, that have been 
sent back to me, each in its place. 

15. Paris was divided* into districts, 6ac% (me of which had 
it8 council*, and a company of militia men' at Us command'. 

16. What tribate of admiration do we not owe to (men 
like) Bossuet, Racine and Boilean (§ 31. b, 1.) who hare 
contributed to the glory of France, each one by his immortal 
works. 

LW, l'autbb, l'une, l'adtre; lks uns, lis autres, lbs ukes, 

LES AUTRES,^ used! Separately, 

§ 249. — 1. Two classes (sobtks) of people are equally in- 
capable of (accomplishing) any thing, the thoughtless and the 
pusillanimous': the one acts before reflecting, the other reflects 
when it should* act. 2. Touth is presumptuous, and old age 
is timid: the one wishes to live, the other has lived. 3. There 
are two sorts of ruins; one is the work of time, the other the 
work of men. 4. There are only two kinds of just wars: such 
as are made" to repel" an enemy who attacks, (and) those to 
saccot** an ally who is attacked. 5. AH the people followed 
Virginia, some through curiosity, some through respect'* for 
Icilins. 6. The only two misfortunes which I know (svJbj, 
§ 361) are, the loss of the object one loves most, and the loss 
of the repose of one's conscience. Well, Heaven has charged 
time to alleviate'^ the former, and repentance (lb repentir) 
to repair the laiter. 7. Neither of those ladies is married, but 
thej will be so (lb) soon. 



1 par lew maniere putiealiere de eomtettre 2 r«g»rder, (j». e^f.) 8 — ouTngo 
4 partageen 5 — ehacon «on oonseil g»d«> nationaux 7 iseaordrea 8 l^e- 
tonriietlepoiiiUanime PonqaMl Ikadrait 10 qui 86 font 11 repoiuaer 12 m- 
coorir 18 par oonaideratioii 14 d^adoadr 
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L'uK (l'uke) et l'autre, lrs uns (le8 unes) et les autres. 

§§ 260, 251, 252. — 1. Poetrj owes its advantages over 
the art of painting* only to the harmony (pi,) of its objects. 
Both have* the same laws. 

2. La Condamine travelled over' both hemispheres (§1). 

3. Both rivals stopping short on this vmy^ = survey each 
other^, OBSERVE each other ^ look at each other\ (Boileao.) 

4. They united with^ one another against the common 
enemy. 

6. We wrote (p. dSf.J to them both (§ 252), 

6. Although I have done good (passi svbj.^ § Zb^) to both 

of them on (en) twenty occassions, they have treated me as a 

stranger. 

t. I do not like either flatterers or rude people'; both are 

equally disagreeable. 

5. I consider them both implicated*. 

L'uN l' AUTRE, l'une l'autre, &c. used eUipdcaUy. 

§§ 253, 254.— 1. They went (p. dif.) into a very dense 
forest** where at ten paces one could not see (imp.) the other, 
2. Men are nothing but (ne. .que) victims of death, and (qui) 
should. at least (§ 456) console each other. 3. They resemble 
one another so much" that I took the one for the other. 
4. If men did not flatter each other, there would hardly be any 
(ne . . oui^RE de) society. 5. Csesar and Pompey esteemed 
{rijl.) one another in spite of the enmity which quickened tJiem 
both^* (§ 252). 6. Tclemachus finds great difficulty (.pi.) in keep- 
ing his temper** among so many kings (who are) jealeous of each 
other. 1. One saw in the same kingdom, and as if it were*^ 
on the same throne, three sovereigns independent of each other. 

§§ 255, 256. QuicoNQUE. — 1. Whoever is capable of a 
falsehood" is not worthy of being numbered among men (au 

1 Bar la peintore 2 se Berrir de qA. 8 pareourir, (p. d^f.) 4 -a'arrft- 
tant an passage 6 se mesare (§ 262) des yeux 6 s'enviaage 7 se reunir 
8 les gens grossiers cxolte qfH, compromis 10 nne fordt fort epaisse 11 se 
ressembler tellement 12 en depit de rinimitie qui lee animfiit — 18 poarseme- 
nager 14 povainaidire U deiQMltfar 
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K0MBB1S DES HOMicEs). 2. Who80€ver awalts a sore misfortnne 
may call himself unhappj/. 3. Whichever one of you, young 
ladies, does not perform her task' will be deprived of recrea- 
tion. 4. Whosoever shall be Strong enough to encourage her 
husband and children to fight for Liberty, will be honored and 
blessed for ever. 5. I promised to protect him against any 
one who should attack him. 

§ 25t. QuicoNQUE and qui. — 1. He who has numerous wit- 
nesses of his death, dies always with courage. 2. He who does 
not know any thing at (the age of) twenty years, has acquired' 
nothing at forty, will never know, (never) do, and (never) 
have any thing. 3. He who lives without folly, is not so wise 
as he thinks (himself). 4. Whoever is not sensible to the 
pleasure, so true, so touching, so worthy of the heart, of mak- 
ing others happy^, is not naturally* great. 5. Whoever throws 
away the shield' of religion will find himself (pris.) defenceless 
in the midst of the battle. 

} 258. AuTRUi, AUTBES. — 1. Gcnius knows how to appro- 
priate to itself the thoughts of others^ as a bee (does) the 
honey of plants. 2. Our thoughts, once intrusted to others*^ 
are no longer our own'. 3. The gentleman^' is discrete ; he ob- 
serves the defects^^ of others, but never alludes to them''. 
4. Yanity is the mother of a continual injustice; it scruples 
not to attribute to itself what is not its own (1 elle ), and 
refuses almost always to others what belongs to them. 5. We 
point out'^ the defects of others without ever remarking tlieir 
good qualities. 6. We repine" at the success (plj of others 
and do not easily pardon them for if. 

§ 259. QuELQu'uN. — 1. If there has been any one whom 
vanity has made happy, that person, to a certainty'^, was a 

1 Be dire 2 ne fera pas son deroir 8 aoqaerir 4 de fUre des heurenx 6 ii6 
• rejeterlebonelier 7 s'appropiier 8 oonfle.. 9 anons 10 L^honnftte homnM 
11 remarquer les de&nts 12 parler de qth. 18 elle s^attribue sans fagon 14 A- 
gnaler 18 8tre affllge de qfih, 16 ne pardonner que diAcilement ^. & ^n. 17 i 
eonpsftr 
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fooL 2. Would I find among 70a any one just encmgh^ to 
have pity on me ? 3. Among the news which he has retailed* 
there is 9ome (which is) true. 

§ 260. Tel; Tel . .quXp — 1. Many a one does not pay his 
debts who makes generons gifts*. 2. Many afemale^ for whom 
retreat has no attraction^, consecrates herself to the Lord for 
mere pride*. 3. He who laughs to^ay may cry to-morrow. 
4. She is always boasting* of her acquaintance with the coan- 
tess 9!uohrar<yne^ the marquis svohrOrone, the duchess stich-a-one. 



1 d'MMi Joite S deUtw 8 des UbenOitea 4 niu aadon »ttrait poor U 
retnitt ft par pare fl«rta 6 m Tmnter 



CHAPTER V. 

THE V £ S B. 



L The Subject 

§ 261. — 1. Envy does not know how (cond. pris.) to hide 
itself. It accuses and judges without proof ; it Tnagnifief^ fail- 
ings, it has enormous titles' for the least mistakes. 

2. Let us be careful that our benefits do not injured others 
and turn against those who are themselves objects (sing,) of 
them. 

3. People (Os) think that quizzing^ makes (some one) ridi- 
cnloos: yes, certainly, bat it is the person that makes use of it; 
for the more understanding the one. who is quizzed Aos*, the less 
he wUl suspect that this rude manner is durected' against him. 

4. He who imposes a check' on the fury of the wares, 
knows also how to arrest the plots of the wicked^'. 

5. Hai)e more faith in the wisdom of an old man than in 
your own experience. 

§ 262. Phrases to he corrected: 

1. Les facultds de Pesprit sont comme les plantes qui^ plus 
on les cnltive, plus elles donnent de fruit. 2. En quoi Fdnelon 
eut beancoup de difficultds ^ surmonter, fut Pddncation du due 
de Bourgogne. 3. Celoi qui travaille k dompter ses passions, 
a ne pent manquer d'etre heurenx. 4. Les petits esprits sont 
comme les bouteilles ^ goulot dtroit", qa% moins elles contien- 



1 gxosair 2 des qoalifieationa — 8 Frenonfl garde 4 nnira a gn. 6 le persiflage . 
6 plus le persifle atixa d^esprit 7 aToir l^ir de eroire 8 qaV)n emploie oe raaayaia 
genre 9 mettre un firein i qck, 10 des mechaats arrftter lei oomplots 11 moitoio- 
wdudM&a 
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nent de liqueur, plus elles font de brnit qnand on les Tide. 
5. En qaoi Socrate nous semble le pins admirable est d'avoir 
snbi nn arr^t' injnste avec doncenr et resignation. 6. En qnoi 
ce grand prince r^nssit parfaitement,/t</ de reformer les moeurs 
de son penple. 7. Je sonhaiterais de Yoir viyre ces yalenrenses 
IdgionSy quif si elles n?dtaient pas d^tmiteSy dn moius la r^pa- 
bliqne romaine subsisterait encore. 

§ 263. — 1. Liciniua having come to Antioch, and suspect- 
ing" the imposture, ordered^ the prophets of this new Jnpiter to 
be put to the torture*. 

2. The Eomans being destined for* war, and regarding it 
as the only art, devote<P all their mind and all their thoughts 
to bring it to perfection*. 

3. Alexander^ after having had Darius' mother, wife and 
children introduced to him*, ^ke to them kindly*. 

n. Agreement of the verb with its subject 

§§ 264, 265, 266, 2^*1. Several subjects singular joined, 
or not joined by et, ni. Subjects of diff'erent persons. — 1. We 
(On) ^ak constantly of happiness ; all men are in search of 
it"; no one finds it; few are oQquainted with it. 

2. There is nothing which fear and hope do not incxdcak^^ 
in men. 

3. We console ourselves easily for the misfortunes (des dis- 
gbAcbs) of our friends, when they serve to prove (signaler) 
our tenderness towards them. 

4. Confidence and friendship have secrets, which time has 
not, by which to heal the troubles of the mind. 

5. Old age has the means of being beautiful, unless avarice 
and (bad) humor deprive it of them". 

6. Gold and silver are exhausted^^] but virtue, constancy 
and strength of mind never fait, 

1 (0 lie under a unUmux 2 se dontant do 8 & 4 fit mettre a la tortare 6 se de- 
atinant k 6 ayaient mis 7 & la perfectionner 8 a^etant &it presenter 9 aTec bieu' 
▼eillaaoe 10 ehereher qtk, 11 persuader gcK. a gn. 12 Tenir priver ^ de gcJt 
18 s^epniser (iwfif.) 
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T. Ambition^ love, injustice^ haired — keep our minds 
(sing.) enchained^ like a convict^, 

8. Reason and liberty are incompatible with weakness. 

^. Neither the snn nor death can he looked at (se regarder) 
fixedly. 

10. Neither fortune nor merit alone cauaes^ the elevation 
of men. 

11. Young man, virtue, the peace cf innocence, — will 
RENDER you (te) morc happy than any vain science, 

12. The tiger is perhaps the only animal whose nature can 
(subjj not be overcome*; neither force, nor constraint, nor 
violence can tame* him. 

18. A small coin*, a piece of bread, are better than " God 
bless you ! " thousands from a hypocrite. 

14. Too much and too little secrecy* in (sur) our affairs 
shouf equally a weak mind. 

15. You and this young man think you know (inf.) every 
thing, ^hile (quand) on the contrary neither of you has any 
clear idea* of things. 

16. Youth and inexperience expose us to many mistakes, 
and, consequently, to many troubles. 

IT. All our friends perished (p. dif.) before (sous) our 
eyes; your brother and /alone escaped as by miracle. 

18. Athenians, be not surprised that Demosthenes and I 
are (svJbj.) not of the same opinion (avis). 

19. You (toi) and those who are here, must take the same 
oaths". 

20. You and those like you^^ are not made to be removed". 

§§ 268, 269, 2T0. Exceptions.— 1. If our being, our ex- 
istence be nothing, all that we are building upon (dessus), 
what can it be ? 2. The mildness, the goodness of the great 
Henry has been celebrated by a (de) thousand praises. 3. The 



1 nn forgat 2 tenir a la chaiae 3 fonaer 4 flechir 6 dompter 6 La moooaie ' 
7 trop pen de secret 8 temqigner aucane idee nette 10 prater im aennent 11 vos 
•emblables 12 poor Stre transplantea * 
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egoitsm' of the Spaniards Is cold; pride', haaghtiness', tranqaii 
arrogance/orwi its character (en est le — ). 4. Relieve (Sou- 
LAOEz) the nnfortanate; humanity, religion, God commands yon 
(to do) it. 

5. We are so little made to be happy here below, that either 
the soal or the body most necessarily au^er, when both do not 
suffer together (§ 560). 

6. Riches, honors, friends, relations^, every &iing becoTnes 
useless in death. 

1. The king, the queen, the court, the people, every one is 
dejected (abattu — ), every one is in despair (d^isesp^ir^ — ). 
8. Princes need not make any efforts or study to win* hearts ; 
a word, a gracious smile*, a single look is sufficient, 

9. Into whatever place' corruption or hazard may scatter 
the remain^ of the body, no particle" ever ceases to exist. 
10. At the moment of your death, your reason, your greatness, 
the strength of your mind, your pretended philosophy, dU (tout) 
wUl abandon you. 11. A coolness or an incivility which comes 
from those who are above us, makes us hate them, but a nod" 
or a smile reconciles us to them. 12. Good fortune (Le bon- 
beur) or merit has had power (a pu) to make heroes, but vir- 
tue alone could (a pu) make great men. 

13. First of all rely upon thyself*. Neighbors, friends, re- 
lations, every one prefers his (own) interest to that of any 
one else. 

14. The contempt'' or the indifference which foUoios^* ad- 
miration is almost always well founded. 15. Ignorance or 
error may sometimes serve for the wicked as an excuse. 
16. Prayers, supplications, tears, nothing could (p, dif.) as- 
suage^' the severity of the vanquisher; women, old men, 7\o one 
vxis spared. 

17. You will be very glad. Madam, to hear that my resi- 
dence (s^our) pleases me more and more ; you or I must 

1 L^egotome 2 la flerte 8 la hanteor 4 parents 6 II nefaat anx princes ni.. 
nL.poar se ooncilier.. 6 sonrire 7 saiBr 8 En qaelqae endroit que les debris 
10 paroeUe 11 an salut 12 Arant tout, oompte sar toi I 13 mepris 14 suooeder & 
qcK, 15 flechir 
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change (fut.) greatly, or I shall never leave it\ 18. This man 
or I mv^ quif the house. 

19. If you or Professor Dacier Jiave time, have the kindness 
to enlighten me on some doubtful points*. 

§§ 211, 272, 273. Number of the verb (jfkr coiaift, aimsi 
QUE, &c,\ after autant que, moins que, flub que, <£c. 

1. The jaguar, as vxU as the canguar, liveA in the hottest 
parts^ of South-America. 

2. Ambition, Wee anger, always gives us bad advice*. 

3. Philosophy, Woe religion, teaches us that we (on) can 
be happy only by vurtue. 

4. Liberty, Wee the sun, carries ereiywhere life, light and 
heat. 

5. (Both) his father anf his aunt 10 him a large funded 
property^. 

6. (Both) strength of mind and^ of the body are the fruit 
of temperance. 

7. Not only all his riches and honors, but all his virtue ia 
vanishing. 

8. Health and fortune vnthdraw^^ their favors from those 
who abuse them. 

9. In Egypt (both) Bacchus and Hercules toere acknowl- 
edged as demi-gods. 

10. Hell, like heaven, proves (that there is) a just and 
good God. 

11. It is meAod (l'ordre) and not sordid savings", that is 
profitable". 

12. What happiness (it is) to think that when the body 
perishes, the soul escapes" death, and that Ood, and not men, 
disposes of our destiny". 

1.3. The flatterer and the deceiver" are equally to be 
feared. 



1 n'en lortir jamais 2 abandonner 8 edairar if%. nx quelqiiM doutes 4 habfter 
dans lea eontrees lea plus chaades 5 coaMiller mal 8 . .ainsi que. . . 7 do grands Mens 
en rentes 8 comme Os^eranoair lOietirer Qd^&qn. 11 Iss ipazgnes sordidiM l21Ur« 
1e profit 18eebapper4 14 le sort 15 de mAms que le trompear 

6* 
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§§ 2T4, 2T5. Numher <f the veH) nfher l'un et l'aittbe, ni 
l'un ni l' autre, dic, 

1. The natural philosopher* and the poet deserre' to be 
compared; 5o^ lay their foondations beyond' all traditions. 

2. La Fontaine was forgotten, as well as Gorneille; neither 
of then* VX18 a courtier^. 

3. The ambitioas (man) expects to obtain eTery thing grad- 
ually'; the aTaricions (man) fears to lose all ; neither knotos 
how to enjoy. 

4. One may draw a parallel' between Moli^re and Racine; 
baUh understood the human heart thoroughly^. 

5. Death is as natural as life, and bath come to us in the 
same manner*, without our being able to perceiye them*. 

6. It will be nmther my sister, nor thine, who wiU be ap- 
pointed^* abbess of that conyent ; neUher of them can pretend 
to this important place. 

7. Neither your professor nor mine wiU be appointed in place 
of the director who has just died. 

8. Neither the cardinal whom Spain supported", nor the 
one whom France patronized** has been elected by the sacred 
College. 

HX Number of the verb after collectiyeB. 

§§ 2T6, 277, 278.— 1. One half of the human race" live 
and laugh at the expence of the other (half). 

2. A host (nu&e) of barbarians desolated the country. 

8. There arriyed a host of barbarians who desolated the 
whole country. 

4. The few days which the gods destine me stilP* to pass 
on earth, will be attended" with glory and honors. 

5. A shower (nu^e) of stones and brick-bats" darkened 
the air and overwhelmed^'' the police-ofiBcers. 

V 

1 Le physiden 2 fttre dlgne 8 remonter au deli de 4 ooortisAn 6 espere de 
procihe en proche parrenlr a tout 6 mettre qpik en paraUele aT«c qn. 7 oonnaltre par- 
Ikitement le coeur de Phomme 8 arriyer de la mAme fii$on 9 nns que nous 
pniuions nous en aperceyoir 10 nomme... 11 appuyer, imp. 12-prQteg<er 18 La 
moitie dea humains 14 me destinent encore 16 htn enyironni de qck. 10 noreeaox 
de taile 17 obscorcir— et coavrir {p. d(f.} 
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6. A crowd (fouls) of ruined dtizens fiJS/ed (imp.) the 
streets and came everj day to the gate of the palace attering' 
Tain cries. 

t. Good heavens ! (Ciel!) what a pompons crowd' of slaves 
are kneeling* at the feet of tliiat king who makes them all 
tremble ! 

8. Most (La TOTTAurk des) children sacrifice the fhtnre 
^§ 619) to the present 

9. A handful (poion&e) of citizens, decided to conquer or 
to die, arrested the progress {plur,) of that victorions army. 

10. Almost all nations^, bnt especially (surtout) those of 
Asia, count a succession* of centuries which frigJUen* us. 

11. The death of the general spread* consternation among 
the Phenicians, and the miUiiplicity of the chiefis occasumecP 
a confusion that hastened (Accix£»A) theur loss. 

12. The quantity of ants loas so great that they destroyed^ 
all the provisions which the people pnt in the ground. 

13. About twenty (TJne vingtaine de) soldiers hace pe- 
rished. 

14. Only a thurd part (le tibbs) of the chQdren that are 
bom, at the most^*, attairi^^ adolescence. 

15. Half of the trees are dead. 

§ 2t9. — 1. Half of the passengers, dying in the incon- 
ceivable anguish^*, had not even the strength to be alarmed on 
account of " the danger. 

2. A colony of fugitive Phoceans, composed" of a large 
number of illustrious citizens, landed^* on this shore, and 
founded the city of Massilia which afterwards (ensuite) took 
the name of Marseilles. 

3. Half of your fellow-citizens, scattered over" the remainder 
of Europe and the world, live and die far from their country. 

4. This frightful succession^* of disasters accumviated over 

1 pooMant 2 anuui 8 . . & genoux 4 peuples 5 nne suite 6 effrayer 7 repan- 
dn Symettre 9 detruire (imp.) 10 tout au plus 11 parveniri 12 ezpirant-Hle 
fl«saogoiMM iDOimeeTables 13 8'inqaieterde4(A. 14 forme— de 16 aborderanr 
16 epandufl 17 epouTantable suite 
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Morea, seemed to retard^ for (db) manj centuries the aifiraiu 
chisement of the Greeks. 

§§ 280, 281, 282. Number of the verb q/ler collectives. 
(Continued.) 

1. The greater part of mankind die without knowing it. 

2. Many (Quantity de) people drecuP public judgment, but 
Terj few feel uneasy* about the reproaches of their conscience. 

3. Most of the fruits destined to nourish man, JlaUer his 
Bight and his sense of smell^ in every country. 

4. (A) number of persons imagine (reft,) that we can do 
nothing wiser than to conform (rdfl.J to the feelings and opin- 
ions of the crowd (fouled). 

5. The greater part of animals have more agility, more 
swiftness*, more strength, and even more courage than man. 

6. A great number of sailors are drowned^, 

7. A great number expected (imp,) to make a fortune, and 
died (p, dif. ) of misery and hunger. 

8. Most people^ seek their own interest or amusement* in 
intercourse* with others. 

9. Three members of the jury** are in fayor of the defen- 
dant"; the rest of the members are against him. 10. The in- 
finity of the perfections of Ood is unutterable". 11. An in- 
finity of stars are invisible. 

12. A great many trials" have been made (tbnt^ — ), and 
a great many (force) expenses ?utve been incurred (fait — ) 
without any result. 

IV. Number of the verb after adverbfif of 

quantity* 

§§ 283, 284, 285. — 1. How many people (gens) imagine 
that they have experience only because*^ they have grown old 
(vieillir; p. ind.). 2. Too many Christians, alas I do not like 

to follow the precepts and the example of their heavenly 

__ — ^ 

1 reculer 2 redouter 3 se soucier de qdk. 4 sou odorat 5 yitesse 6 Be nojer 
7 da monde 8 wn diyertissement 9 dans le commerce qu'^ a. 10 da jurj 11 da- 
fendear 12 inezprimabl»— ]j Qoaotite d^ewais 14 par cala seul qaa 
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teacher. 3. Few men have sighed as much as I (haye), few 
have shed as many tears in their life. 4. How many still look 
with a tender emotion at the wicker cradles' which hare served 
as their first conches'. 5. Few men in the councils {sing.) 
of kings occupy themselves with the welfare' of men. 6. Yon 
have overcome* many difficulties; but enough are still l^t* for 
yon to surmount. *l. Many complain of fortune who should 
complain ouly of themselves. 8. Those few (ce peu de) words 
confound all my ideas. 9. Nothing is more nocertain than 
the duration of each man's life in particnUr; very few attain* 
to the longest term. 

§ 286. Plus d'un. — 1. More than one kingdom has been 
overthrown^ by a misunderstanding'. 2. Many politicians 
(plus d'un-) quarrel {rijl.) in public, who when (en) t6te-a-tete, 
cordially shake hands*. 3. More than one warrior, enamored 
with'* the charms of rural life, has changed'' the sword for 
the plough. 4. I have known more than one Englishman and 
more than one German who found (imp,) no harmony bnt in 
their (own) language. 

V. Agreement of the verb with the relative 

pronoun Qui. 

§§ 287, 288, 289. — 1. It is I, says the Lord, that expand 
(]^endre) the heavens, that sustain the earth, that name that 
which is not, as well as which is, that is to say, it is I that 
9710^ all, and I that see from (d£») eternity all that I make. 
2. It is only I that take-takes an interest" in thy fate, and 
that amr-is desirous" to alleviate (soulager) thy misery. 3. It 
is you whx) have given bad examples I 4. There are only we 
who excuse (subj.) you and who are (subj.) disposed to par- 
don your many'* faults. 5. It is thou, my dear friend, thou 
alone that hast understood my affliction (douleur), and thon 

1 les berceauz d'acier 2 k leur— coxiche 8 bonhear 4 yaincre 6 rester 
(pres.) 6 parvenir 7 bouleyerse.. 8 un malentenda se serrer oordialement 2a 
main 10 eprisde 11 changer la charrue pour 1« glair* 12 s^intereaser de jcfc. 
13 htn (m1^'>) deaixeux 14 — nombreases 
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alone Uiat hasi been a partaker of it\ 6. It is they (/em.) 
that have done it, it is not we. 

*l. He and I, we are two sailors, that have been shipwreck- 
ed*; that tall man is a fisherman who sayed our lives (la vie). 

8. You are a man that bnoux the world. 

9. Paris is a very good place (est fort bon) for a man 
like you, Sir, who have (forteb) a great name and who sus- 
tain it. 

10. It is yon or I that toiU aolicU the pardon of these 
men who are less culpable than their cruel judges. 

11. You are ever that modest Yirgil who found it so dif- 
ficult* to introduce himself to the court of Augustus. 12. It 
is we that are responsible for* all the things which have been 
promised to you. 

13. Are you the same great lord (seigneur) that used to 
come (imp,) and dine with (chez) a miserable poet ? 

14. There are several of us here who reccUect* the great 
success (plur,) that we met with (que nous eukes) in the last 
war. 

15. Are you no longer the same (get) Ulysses that foughi 
for Helen so many years against the Trojans ? 

n. My destiny has willed (it) that I should be (imp. suJbj.) 
the first to have explained^ to my fellow-citizens the discover- 
ies of the great Newton. 

n. We are five or six bold innovators* who have under- 
taken to change the language from white to black*. 

18. Let us speak and act like men that hate tyranny. 

19. If it is you, Sir, that ordered^* those books, they shall 
DC ^ent to you without delay. 

20. It is you then, Sir, that sent (p. indifj me those 
beautiful flowers ? — "No, Miss, your brother sent them.'' 

§§ 290, 291, 292, 293, 294. Agreement of the verb after 
QUI. (Continued.) — 1. Unhappily I was ^he first who have 

• 

1 partager (2C&. 2 &ire naufrage 3 avoir tant de peine & 4 se produiie 
6 repondre de qeft. 6 se souvenir de ^. 7 expliquer ; (jNUiend^*.) 8 novateim 
bardu du blano an aoir 10 commander ; (j). ind^.) 
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T^u^'O ™&de English poetry known in France. 2. I had re- 
tired (refl.) to one of the fanbonrgs of Paris which toaa least 
freqverUed. 

3. Yon are one of those men the remembrance of whom 
can not be lost^ and who stamp the brain with their remem- 
brance'. 

4. It is one of his creditors (cb&akcibrs) who Jiaa proceed- 
ed against him with the utmost severity*, who Jiaa prevented 
the re-establishement of his business^. 

5. I am not a dape who bdieve8 in all the feigned pre- 
tences* of frankness and disinterestedness. 

6. There is not one of those to whom I was recommended 
who has {siibj.) received me coldly, and all have given me 
proofs of the greatest kindness*. 7. Yon have come as a 
(en) trae philosopher, as a man who has an enlightened mind* 
and a (un) benevolent heart. 8. Shall we not be still more 
ardent and more favored by the gods, when we fight* for one 
of those (des) Grecian heroes who have destroyed* the city of 
Priam ? 9. Depend on what^* I tell yon ; I am not a man 
who has (subj.) the least interest in deceiving yon. 10. We 
are in the midst of Italy like abandoned children that are 
wandering amidst (ebrer pabmi) the ruins of their forefathers 
(§ 22.). 

11. Pericles is one of those (des) men who haice contribut- 
ed most to the glory of Athens, and at the same time, one of 
those who have prepared its downfall". 12. It is one of your best 
friends who has supplanted you in the place you were solicit- 
ing". 13. I am not a story-teller" who comes here to retail 
idle reports". 

14. St. Lambert's work, the poem of the Seasons, is one 
of those which, since the Henriade, have done most honor to 
the French language. 



1 qn'on n'oablie pas 2 firappe— «n< uoe oervelle de— soarenir 3 poarsuiTre 
^ & outnuace 4 affaires 6 eroire k des fonx-semblants 6 bienyeillance 7 I'efiprit 
edaire 8 combattre (/irf.) 9 renverser 10 Fiez-vous-en ice que 11 sa ruine 
12 poBtuler ; (imparf.) 18 un conteur de fariboles 14 tous debiter des baUvernes 
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15. His family is one of those which hold the highest rank 
in oar proyince. 

16. Gasimir Delavigne is one of those who have understood 
best how^ to reprodace the language of the great centorj. 

17. It is joo, brave soldiers, who ?uive sayed the country. 

18. The mother is more culpable than her children*. 

19. The thief is less culpable than his abettors'. 

VI. Number of the verb tiRE after the pro- 

noiin GE. 

§§ 295, 296, 297, 298, 299.-1. Our real wealth* is that 
of nature; — the heavens, — the earth, — those fields, those 
plains, those forests, of which she offers us the useful, inexhaust- 
ible enjoyments'. 

2. A hundred years hence the world will still exist*; it wiU 
be the same theatre with (bt) the same decorations. 

3. Ah ! Madam, it wiU not be my wisheSi but your incli- 
nation which will decide* the matter. 

4. Time passes, we say; we are mistaken', time remains, 
tj is we that pass on. 

5. It 18 no longer wisdom and public interest that preside 
oyer' the councils, it is the interest of passion. 

6. When yices quit'* us, we flatter ourselyes with the be- 
lief* that li 18 we who quit them. 

7. He summons** four couriers whom he destined to (con^ 
yey) the message"; namely, the ass, the dog, the rayen and 
the pigeon. 

8. It vm (p. d4f.) the Phenicians who first inyented (jx 
d^f.) writing. 

9. His you, gentlemen, that wOl do it. 

10. JR is your time, it is your care*^, your affections, it is 
you yourselyes that yon must giye. 

1 BBToir le mienx 2 C^est plas la mere qae.. qui.. 8 C^st moins le rolenr 
qaelesbateartqoi.. 4 Nob rrais bieiu 6 la joulflsanoe — , inepulsable tabaifltM 
7 decider de qeh. 8 m tromper 9 presider a qA. 10 quitter 11 la creanee 12 O 
appelleilol 18 qa'il deetinait an inessage 14 Toeeoliu 
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11. It is good morals' and not rich attire* that adorn* 

women. 

12. Which are the three cardinal yirtnes of the Oospel 7 

They are faith, hope and charitj. 

13. Which are the foar cardinal points? They are the 
eaRt^, the west^ the north and the south*. 

14. Three graye persons half clad in torn rags* are seen 
leaying^ this boat; they vxre Daniel, Ezekiel and Jeremiah. 

15. jB is not they that onght to be punished; — theur mas- 
ters have committed those cruelties*. 

16. It vxts not this or that invasion'* that ruined" the em- 
pire; it was all the invasions together^'. 

17. It is not mj cottage'*, iiismj land'* that I have wish- 
ed to extend**. 

18. Are they ministers of the Gospel who preach thus 7 
are they Christians 7 

19. You speak of your father and mother, was it they who 
gave yon such advice 7 

20. Were they republicans, friends of liberty who acted 
thus 7 

§§ 300, 301, 302, 303.— 1. What hour is it striking'* 7 
That is ten o'clock. — What! then I have been here already 
five hours 7 — So it is". — Those five hours'* have passed very 
rapidly. 

2. You need, at least, twelve hours to finish'* this work. 

3. Suppose the first column gives you eighty-one, you set 
down** one, and it is eight which you carry*'. 

4. Spare no one, toere it (subf.J your best friend. 

5. WiU it not be our children and grand-children that will 
accuse us, if we defend such principles 7 

6. WiU they be new barbarians who will rule** one day 
over the countries of Europe 7 

1 les bonnes moeun 2 les riches atoors 8 parer 4 le levant 5 le eouehant 
6 le midi 7, On voit sortir de 8 —peraonnages a demi ydtus de lambeaux de- 
chires 9 ce aont leuramaitres qui.. 10 une oertaine invasion 11 perdre 12 ce 
furent.. 13 ma eabane 14 mesterres 15 agrandir 16 ..est-eequi sonne ? 17 Tout 
autant 18 Ge sont etc. 19 teiminer ; (§ 564.) 20 poser 21 retenir 22 dominer 
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*l. li U he not yonr talents that will gun yon^ friends, 
yonr good qualities wiU do so*. 

8. During his long sickness, -he wonld not' suffer any one 
about him, except^ his two children. 

9. WiU it he always reproaches that I shall be forced to 
make you* ? 

10. Who has injured you with* a multitude^ of persons 
full of the greatest kindness for you, uvlesa (it is) your own 
follies. 

Vn. Number of fhe verb ^^e after several in- 

finitiyes used as subjects. 

§§ 304, 306, 306. — 1. Playing, drinking, eating, sleeping 
woB their sole* occupation. 

2. To grow old, to be sick and to die ar^ the greatest 
eylls of life. 

3. Sleeping too much and sleeping too little are irregular- 
ities which are injurious'* to health. 

4. To produce and to preserve, is the perpetual act of 
power. 

5. To take things as they are and to make use of them" 
as circumstances will allow (pr£:s.), tkii is the practical wis- 
dom of life. 

6. To sympathize'* with the errors and afflictions'* of men, 
to be indulgent to (pour) their failings'^ such are the duties 
of every one of us. 

7. To invite when we may compel", to superintend'* when 
we may command, — is the highest skill'^. 

8. To be able to live with one's self, and to know how to 
live with others, this is the science of |ife. 



1 qui TOiu font 2 *4t will be your good qualities ete." 8 (p.ind^.) 4 sloe 
n^tque 5 de took adresaer 6 noire a ^ aupres de qn. 7 nnefoole 8 nniqae 
oesontla lOnuirea 11 lee employer 12 Compatir iiqeh. 13 peinee 14iiiabIe8Ms 
16 qoand on pent contraindre 16 oondoire 17 Thabilete f uprAme 
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VnL Of the complement of the verb. 

(See Appendice VI.) 

§§ 307, 308, 309, 310, 311.— 1. We feeP the good (pi.) 
and the evil (pi.) of life only in proportion* to our self-love. 

2. We (On) give always too late, when we give after 
being asked'; we must divine the desire^, anticipate* the 
vxmt, spare the honest man the humiliation of asking. 

3. He, indeed, is an awkward friend^ who informs ns in- 
diflfercntly of all that is said of as, (he good (as well) as the 
evU. 

4. It was in the counciP of Lyons, in the year twelve 
hundred and forty-five, that the cardinals took* for the first 
time the red hat. 

5. It is said'* that it is from the vwiilue^ a fish which 
uses" its shell as a boat, that men have learned to navigate. 

6. Abstain (stn^.) always from unjust gains and never 
desire them; such profits are losses. 

I. We forgive any one more easily for (de) having never 
esteemed us than for ceasing to esteem us. 

8. Art almost always spoils natural graces instead of add* 
ing to them. 

9. It is in the insensibility of the heart that selfishness'* 
takes its rise'*. 

10. The sovereign Creator regulates^* the mevement of the 
stars and presides over it. 

II. It is to Jenner we owe" the discovery of vaccination'*, 
the first trials (essais) of which were made in Scotland. 

12. The remembrance of good actions spreads^'' a delicious 
perfume over the life and embellishes ii. 

13. Accustomed to discipline by a long incorporation in 
the Roman armies, the barbarians attacked the Boman empire 
and took possession of i^'*. 

14. We often pardon those who annoy us; but we cannot 
pardon those whom we annoy. 

1 assentir 2 a proportion de 8 apr&s la demande 4 larolonte 6 pre- 
Tenir 6 epargn«r gdi. kqpi, 7 C^Mt un ami maladroit qui 8 dans le ooncUe 
(p d(f .) 10 On pretend 11 se servir de qfh, 12 regoisme 13 souroe 14 reg- 
let 16 C'est & J. qa'eat due 16 1* vaccine 17 repandre 18 a'emparer de ^. 
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15. More than sixty American vessels have entered or 
have left ourport^, daring a fortnight. 

16. Your brother studies natnral philosophy* and chemis- 
try*, and applies himself* entirely to them, 

17. Christian charity commands ns to love our neighbor* 
and to lend him assistance. 

18. The steam-packets go from New-York to England and 
come hack again* in thirty-two days. 

19. I can go from my house^ to the postoffice and come 
ha/ck again in half an hour. 

20. What is the use of having talents when we do not use 
them, or when we make a had use of them*, 

§§ 312, 313, 314. — 1. Pride and vanity do not pardon 
friendship (for) the knowledge which it gains* of their deficien- 
cies'*. — 2. All the world worships fortune, and all the world 
complains of it. We attribute its favors to our merits and we 
blame it for" our faults. 3. We prefer riches, which are, 
alas! the source of our misfortunes, to a happy mediocrity 
(§314). 4. We should never ssucfi^ce health to pleasure, nor 
integrity to fame (renomh&e). 5. Ambition sacrifices the^ 
present to the future^*; pleasure'* sacr'i&ces the fiUure to the 
present; but envy, avarice and the other passions poison both 
the present and the future. 6. The first fault of man was to 
revolt (r(fl.) against his Creator, and to employ in ojffending 
him, all the advantages which he had received of him. *l. The 
last degree of perversity is to make the laws serve infustiee. 
8. Hypocrites make it a study'^ to adorn with the appearance'* 
of virtue the most scandalous and disgraceful'* vices. 

§ 315. — 1. The Athenians passed their time in listening 
to their orators, and in attending^'' games, races, and theatres. 



1 entrer dan» un port et en sortir 2 les sciences naturolles 8 la chimie 4 s V 
donner a qch. 6 prochain 6 en revenir 7 de ches moi 8 se mal seryir de (fk, 
acquerir 10 fiiiblesses 11 rendre ^n. coupable de <fk, 12 I'ayenir 13 la to- 
lupte 14 s^etttdieri 16 des dehors 16 lionteaz....decrie 17 Msisteri^d^ 
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2. We are less offended hy the oorUemp^ of foob than hy 
the indifferent* esteem of sensible men. 

3 He likes neither conversing iior playing^ nor going to 
the theatre^, nor taking a walk*. 

4. Sooner or later one regrets having lost his time and 
not having profited by* every instant of his yonth. 

5. I hope to finish' my labor sbon and to be able to leave 
for France. 



316, 317. — h Every age has its springs* by which it 
is moved; but man is always the same; when he is ten years 
old*, he is led by cakes ; when twenty, by folly (^ur.J, when 
thirty, by pleasure fplur.J, when forty, by ambition, when 
fifty, by avarice. When is he led by wisdom ? 

2. God would be known and adored by his creatures 
(sing.). 

3. How many deeds extolled** by history are revolting to 
the just and sensible man. 

4. A good action is rewarded by the pleasure of having 
done it. 

5. He is loved &i/ all his family, and his conduct is appro- 
ved by all worthy men. 

6. There are persons who afiQict their bodies (sing,) with 
fasting^* and macerations, and who are, nevertheless, tormented 
by the remorse (plur.J of their conscience. 

7. Were you not much troubled by the musquitoes" when 
yon were in the country ? 

IX. Use of the Auxiliaries. 

§§ 318, 319, 320, 321, 322.— 1. In order to judge what 
has happened (~abbiv:£:), and even what will happen, we have 

1 d^Mre mepriiieB 2 mediocrement 8 la conTenation 4 le spectacle 6 la 
promenade mettre qch, a profit 7 terminer 8 ressorts. 9 & dixane 10 ac- 
tiODfl eelebreea 11 par des Jeunes 12 dtre toarmente par lea moaatiqnes 

Obwrve that in manj of the sentences given in § 818 to § 826. the impefecl . taut 
atpnterit moat be x*endeMd, in FMnch, by the pane indijli^ (See ^ 834.) 
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only to notice (examinbr) what happens. 2. After having 
marched two leagues (lieues) we saw on a height a beautiful 
stone-house. 3. Several said that the monarchical state was 
preferable to a republic that had degenerated into downright 
anarchy\ 4. I stayed^ longer than a year in Italy where I 
saw (p. indtf,) only the remain^ (les DfesRia) of that Italy 
so famous in former times (autrefois). 5. Every day public 
criers announce in the city how much the Nile has risen*. 
6. More than two thousand people have died of yellow fever. 
*l. He descended the mountain in (§ 424) ten hours. 8. My 
brother has been down an hour*. 9. After having loioered 
the coffin into the grave', the rector (le cnRi§:) of the vilfage 
read (p. def,J the prayers ordered by the Church, and made* 
a long oration. 10. The barometer has risen twelve (de~) 
degrees in two hours. 1 1. He had gone up to (1) his room 
several times. 12. She loent up to (dans) her room, at least 
two hours ago. 13. You have been (a) witness of their dif- 
ferences', and have seen what has been the resuM*. 14. The 
ancient republics have almost b\\ fallen from liberty into bond- 
age*. 15. Man (on) has always lived long enough when he 
has lived well. 16. A heavy rain (fePAissE) which /ett for 
more than twenty-four hours, has damaged^* the roads in such 
a manner^^ that they have become impassable". 1*7. These 
superstitions lasted for a certain number of years and after- 
wards declined (tomber;j3. indef.) with the power of their 
votaries". 18, When the gods descended to earth in order 
to be familiar with" mortals, they, no doubt, took (p. indef, J 
the form (les figures) of strangers and travelers. 19. They 
sing and dance, time flies, and their evils have passed away, 
20. No wonder that you were not able" to find him; he ^ 
the city" this morning. 21. Twelve o'clock (Midi) struck at 



1 qui— degenere — en pure uiarelue 2 re8t«r|i. ind^f. 8 de oombien le Nil— 
erU 4 n 7 a une heare que . . . .descendu 6 descendre le cercoeil dans la fosse 6 fit 
7 differends 8 ce qui en— reralte 9 tomber dans I'esclayage 10 a degrade 11 an 
point 12 impracticable 18 sectatenrs 14 se eommnniquer k gn. 16 U u*j a lien 
d^etonnant qne ous n'ayex (^ 349) pa 16 partir de la rille 
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Notre-Dame when the first caDnon-«hot went<^, 32. The 
fire (pZur.) of youth is gon^\ I am old, I think of death and 
eternity. 23. We entered the court of justice and* remained 
standing* for three hours to listen to a long and tedious ad- 
dress^. 24. The patriarchs raised* altars in certain places 
(endboits) where God had appeared to them. 

Ter&s thai change their aiuxnliariea when changing (heir 

meaning. 

§ 323. CoKVENiB. — 1. They agreed to attack the enemy 
on the same day. 

2. The place which has been offered* to your father, and 
which he was not willing to accept, would have suited me well. 

3. As that serrant^irl did not suit me, I did not engage' 
her. 

4. Yon must pardon your son ; he has confessed all his er- 
rors* and has promised to make amends for them*. 

5. That house suited me, and we agreed upon the price for 
it (du pbix). 

§ 324. Dkmeubeb. — 1. Your cousm who was (p. indif.) 
secretary to the embassy^*, remmned three years in Madrid. 

2. JR took tes" two hours to study this lesson and write the 
exercise. 

3. She stopped short^* after the first words of her speech. 

4. The Scotch battalions stood immovable^*. 

5. We stayed for some time in Switzerland in order to ad« 
mire the wonders^^ of nature. 

6. Though the Chinese boast themselves^* to be the most 
ancient nation, they are far from being the most enlightened'*; 
they h/xve remained stationary in most sciences. 



1 qcutnd le premier coup de eanom. . .parti 2 passer 8 rester debout 4 nn ... .re- 
qoisitoire 6 dresser, (p. d^.) 6 qu^onapropose.. 7 arrdter 8 convenirdetoni 
ses torts 9 reparer an tort 10 secretaire d'ambassade 11 demenrer 12 demeorec 
eonxt 18 demenrer inebranlable. . U iMmerreillea 16 sepiqaer 16 edaire 
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§ 325. EznRSB. — 1. The lease^ of oar farmer expired on 
the Tery day of his death. 

2. My poor child breathed his lasP after long and painful 
struggles*. 

3. The trace* had not expired at the moment thej com- 
menced the attack. 

4. They lived thirty years together' and, curiously enough* 
they sank under' the same sickness and expired almost at the 
same hour. 

6. Your father died amidst the most horrible sufferings. 

§ 326. £cHAPPER. — 1. The micoscrope discovers to us in 
every well known object a thousand objects which have escaped 
our knowledge. 

2. That word escaped my lips; excuse me, if you please. 

3. The wicked man* that escaped the justice of men, will 
not escape that of God. 

4. The criminals had so far'* escaped all pursuit. 

5. His secret has escaped him. 

6. Two convicted forgers (foroeurs condamn&s) had eth 
capped from prison. 

7. How many delicate shades of meaning" ha\3e escc^d the 
translators of Homer and Virgil. "* 

8. Never has there escaped my lips a single word'* that 
might possibly discover'* the least secret. 

9. The word (Lb mot) which has escaped thee, is thy mas- 
ter; that which thou retainest, is thy slave. 

X. Use of the Moods. 

1. Of some tenses of the indicative (affirmoHve) mood. 

§ 327. The present tense substitiUed for the preterit 
(oftener in French than in English). — 1. Goriolanus finding no 



1 Lebail 2 expirer 8 apr^s tm«....agonie 4 lAtrAye 6 sans ie quitter 
6 ehose etrangt 7 sueoomber k qcK 8 echapper k 9 Le meehant 10 joaqu^ois 
11 ComUen d« noanoM delicatM 12 ane seule parole 13 qxd ptt deoouTrir 
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army in the field^ that is opposed' to his designs, vnarchea on- 
ward', takes^ Layiniuin, and after that encamps* within {k) 
five miles of Rome. 2. The Romans, notwithstanding the nn- 
evenness of the ground' where they are fighting, repiUse (re- 
pousser) the Galls on all sides; Brennus rallies them, raises 
the siege and encamps some (1 — ) miles from Rome. Camillas 
follows him with the same ardor, attacks him again and defeats 
him. The greater part of the Gauls were killed on the spot^. 
3. I saw (p. indef.)f my lord^ I saw your unfortunate son 
— dragged (train^) by the horses which his (own) hand has 
fed (nourri — ) ; — he wished to recall them^ but his voice 
frightened' them. (Racine.) 

§§ 328, 329. The present tense substituted for the imper- 
fect. — 1. Thales said that the strongest king is necessity, be- 
cause it svxxeeds in every thing' ; that the wisest thing is time, 
because it discovers the most hidden things. 2. My good 
mother told me (p, indef) that you were ashing for me. 
3. Who told you that nonsense (la b&tise) that you are beau- 
tiful as an angel? 4. It was then that Hannibal dijscovered^* 
that in matters of war there are favorable and decisive moments 
which never retum^^, 

§ 330. The present tense sometimes used vrUh reference 
to future time, — 1. Since your friend states to me-* that he 
will come Saturday, it is important to send him my letter im- 
mediately". 2. Your father writes me that he will sell his 
house in a year, and that he will set out for France immediately 
(aussitot). 3. If any one should caU^* during my absence, ask 
him to wait^' a few moments; I shall be back in a quarter of an 
hour. 4. My uncle is coming to dine with us this evening; he 
expects that you will join us'', and he has charged me to tell 
you that he desires greatly to see you. 



1 en campagne 2 qui s^oppose 8 avancer toujonn 4 emporter 6 vient en suite 
eamper 6 malgre Pinegalite du lieu 7 sur la place 8 effrayer 9 venir k bout de 
tout 10 Ce fut alors qu^Annibal reconnut 11 revenir 12 me marque 13 sur-le- 
champ 14 se presenter 15 priez qu^on attende 16 il esp^re que tous seres des 
ndtnt ^ 

6 
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§ 331. Si conditional, followed by the present tense ; si, 
expressing doubt (whether), followed by the future tense. — 
1. Ifjonr friend shoidd come^ he will be received with civility 
(civiLiTfe). 2. I do not know whether my brother will come to 
Paris this year. 3. Call at my house* this afternoon, and if I 
shouM not be in, you may be sure to find me at the reading- 
room." 4. And if he ask him for a fish, will he give him a 
serpent? 5. I shall walk out in the afternoon, unless it rains. 

§ 332. The imperfect used instead of the present. — Jean- 
Jacques used to say that nothing renders our manners (les 
MOEURs) more amiable than the study of botany'. 2. The 
most intelligent philosophers* that have reflected upon the 
nature of God, have said that He is a being absolutely (sou- 
yerainement) perfect. 3. The ancient believed that fire u)as 
a heavenly treasure which men had stolen from the gods'. 
4. Madame de Coulanges informed' me that you loved me, 
and that jou often talked of me. 5. Soon Apollo taught^ all 
these shepherds those arts that coidd make their life agreeable. 
6. I found that liberty vxls still better' than health. 

§§ 333, 334, 335, 336. Use of the PASsfe d^fini and the 
PASsfe iNDfeFiNi. — 1. A week (Hurr jours) after his departure, 
he twote me a letter full (remplie) of lamentations. 2. In the be- 
ginning God created the heaven (plur,) and the earth. 3. George 
Washington was bom on the twenty-second of February seven- 
teen hundred and thirty-two'. 4. This morning I found the 
streets (le pav^) so slippery" that I thought that, if I should" 
fall upon my right arm, I should be entirely disabled*'. 5. God 
has created mankind, and has not disdained to teach them the 
art of serving him. 6. My father made me swear that I would 
be until death (an) enemy of the Romans. I svxyre to it (le) 

1 Passes ches moi 2 aa cabinet de lecture 3 la botanique 4 . .les plus sensibles 
6 derober qck. kqn. 6 mander 7 montrer qch. kqn. 8 valoir eqcore mieux 9 Oa 
emploie lesnombra cardinaux, pour designer les joundechaque mois, excepte U pre- 
mier.— "Daub ]a date ordinaire des annees, quand tniUe est suiTi d^un on de plusieurs 
autres nombres, on met ordinairement mil. 10 glissant 11 Tenir (pre*, ind,) k 
12 desempare 
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and I have accomplished it. T. In the middle of the centary 
in which we live, we have seen so manj extraordinary things, 
that posterity will scarcely* believe them. 

§ 331. PLUs-QUE-PARTATr. — 1. I heard' with very great 
pleasure that yon had obtained the promotion to which yon 
were entitled*. 2. I was not aware^ that yon had lost one of 
yonr sons, and that yon had for a long time desired of the 
recovery* of his mother. 3. As I do not receive the news- 
papers (jouRNAUx) in my retreat, it was bat yesterday that I 
heard^ that Austria had declared war against Italy and 
France. 

§ 338. The futub ant1§:bieitr instead of the pass£ iHnh- 
FiNi. — 1. Never fail to keep strictly* what yon have promised. 

2. If yon have not succeeded entirely, it is because you have 
been vxmting' in prudence in your calculations. 3. How is it 
that he has erred so grossly*? perhaps you have not (§163, 4) 
quite clearly explained to him what he had to do. 

2. Of the Conditional. 

§ 339. — 1. It had been generally expected'* that the king 
vxmld pardon^^ the criminals whom excess of misery had led 
astray". 2. After all I have done for you, I should have ex- 
pected (croire) that you vxmld show me some gratitude'*. 

3. I thought'* he would vyrite you often and — keep you con- 
stantly advised of all his proceedings'*. 4. I have delayed'* 
answering you, until now, when I have been told'' that you 
wotUd not come. 5. What Roman has predicted that the 
Republic tooidd be conquered by her own armies ? 



1 aToir peine k 2 apprendre, (p. ind.) 3 avoir droit k an aTancement 4 ne pas 
aaToir 6 lagnerison 6 o'eBthierseulement que J'appris Tmanquerde 8 exaete> 
ment 9 Comroens se fait-il quHl sesoit- § 349 trompe si groMi^rement? 10 s'attendre 
(Off) 11 fidre grioe 4 gn. 12 egarer 18 qnelqae reconnaiwance 14 penser (j»Z.- 
ffM^ynrf.) 16 tanir jfn. an ooarant de tontea wn demarchea 16 J'ai di£Eer« k 17 qua 
J^iappria 
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§ 340. — The Future indicative to be used and not the condi- 
tional. — 1. Information has been given^ that there vxill be, 
next month, an eclipse of (the) sun (which will be) visible in 
Paris. 2. The minister has commanicated to ns formally that 
the honse toiU be dissolved^ after the yote on the (du) budget, 
and that the assembly of electors vnU be convoked^ without de- 
lay (imm^diatement). 3. Your uncle promised me to send yoa 
all the necessary funds for (1) your first establishment, and to 
open a credit for you with (chez) his banker. 4. Our farmer 
(fermier) has foretold us that the harvest (lamoisson) loiZZ be 
very abundant this year. 

§ 341. The conditional tenses not used after si (if). — 1. You 
would not have had the least difficalty, if you had followed my 
advice (conseils). 2. Would any one tell lies^ if he reflected 
that, to support one,' he must tell a score* of them ? 3. I 
would have been very happy, if some one had been able to give 
me news of you', and — had brought me some lines" from France. 
4. If the earth v)ere more firm, man would not be able to open 
its (§ 190) surface (le sein) in order to cultivate it; if it were 
less firm, it could not bear him. 5. If every one vx)uld do all 
the good (bonheub) which he is able to do without incommod- 
ing himself, there would be no one unhappy. 6. Man would 
become effeminate* and would forget himself, if he had nothing 
to moderate" his pleasures, and to enerdse (imp, subj. J hm 
patience. 

§ 342. Si followed by the second form of the conditionnd 
passi, dbc. — 1. I would have sympathized with all your troubles", 
if I had known them. 2. Had I been surprised, what cruel 
treatment (plurj should I not have experienced" ! 8. Alas I 
had I died when a child", I should already have enjoyed life 
and should not have known its (§ 190) sorrows^\ 4. Had the 



1 On a annonee . 2 dfssoadre (jM^on) la maisoa 8 ooDToquer (qu\m) les eoUeges 
electoraox 4 dire det mensongea 6 poor en matenir on 6 one Tingtainn 7 me 
donoer de Tos Boarellea 8 la moindieleitre 9 i^amollir 10 qui moderit (^ 8M) 
11 oompatir k gck. 12 eainjer 18 mourir enCuit 14 lei regrets 
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Titaiui driven Japiter from heaven, the poets woald haye 
praised' the Titans. 5. He wonld not have published' his work, 
if ^ had not believed that it might be osefbl. 6. 1 would hare 
been in Fjance last year, if I had had monej enough. 7. Ton 
would have been able to pay yoor debts, if yon had not been 
extravagant. 

3. ()f the SvJbjunctive, 

§§ 343, 344, 345, 346. Ssnxral verbe fdOtywed by (he syb- 
jundive, — 1. The duties of society reqmre* that we (on) have 
some regard* to the selMove of men. 

2. We do not demand that this prince may become the con- 
queror* of Europe, we demand that he may be the father of his 
people. 

3. Thou wishest that for thy sake^ we should bdieve in im- 
possibilities*. 

4. Religion requires that we sacrifice our resentment*. 

5. The most sensible men'* find it extremely difficult'* to 
belieye that beasts Jiave no knowledge whatever, and that they 
are mere'* machines. 

6. There is (a) pleasure in being in a ship beaten by a 
Btorm'*, when one is assured that it tciU not be destroyed^*. 

7. Sully wished to make every one love the inheritance of 
his forefathers'*; he wished especially that the husbandman'* 
shovld fed" a noble pride in his calling'* and pr^er the honor 
of ruling over the fields to the shame of selling his misery in the 
cities. 

8. The magistrates of Sicyon'* ordered (p, dif.) that the 
study of drawing should enter into the education of the 
citizens. 

9. I am delighted** that we happen to live^^ together. 



- 1 chanter qn. 2 mettre qek. &u Joor 8 fiiiro de folles depensefl 4 ezlger 6 qad- 
qnes menagements 6 le yainqaear 7 en ta fiiTenr 8 cioire Pimpoosible resaenti- 
menta 10 —tea plus senses 11 avoir une peine eztrtoe k. . 12 par. . 18 iMttre par 
iHmkge U perir 15 I'heritage de sei p^ret 16 le laboureor 17 eonoeroir 18 pio- 
CMMrion 19 Sioyone 20 ravl 21 loger 
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10. Let us always place vice in the namber* of misfortanes, 
and let pity take the place of the indignation which it deserves, 
in our hearts. 

11. Servilins ordered that the people shoidd be assembled 
(qi^on. . ) by the hundred (par centuries), when there should 
be question of electing (j^lire) magistrates. 

12. Let us consider ourselves' happy that the misfortune 
we feared has not happened. 

13. There are very few men who like to he tdd the truth, 
li. I wonder you did not foresee that occurrence*. 

15. Augustus ordered that the veterans should receive 
iheir rewards^ in money, and not in land*. 

16. We have heard him order that they (on) should bend 
their knees' before him. 

§ 34 T. Interrogative sentences generally foUowed by the 
subjunctive; sometimes by the indicative, — 1. If any one were 
bitten by the rattle-snake^ which you see confined' in this vase, 
what do you think loould happen f 2. Do you think that a 
guilty person' deeps quietly, and that he can stifle the re- 
morse" by which he is distracted** ? 3. Just God, is it true 
that Thou seest with indifiference crime triumphant and virtue 
sufifering ? 4. Do you think that the loss of one harvest*' to 
be repaired so easily in a country where commerce is flourish- 
ing, vnll compel^* the Athenians to sue for peace ? 5. I do 
not say that you are wrong; but do you believe that you are 
always right ? 6. Do you forget that God hears you and sees 
you, and that He can read the most hidden recesses'^ of your 
heart ? 

§§ 348, 349, 360. 351*. The indicative, or the subfundive 
cfkT impersonal verbs in general; after il sbmble, on dirait, 



1 mettre aa rang 2 s^estimer 3 eyenoment 4 reeompensea 5 en terrea 
6 flechlr les genoax 7 le serpent a sonnettes 8 renferme 9 le oonpable 10 etouf* 
fer les remords 11 deehire 12 nne moisson 18 engager 14 dans les replis 

* ObtervaUon, The eonstraction of 6, 8, 12, 15, 17 should be changed, so tiiat the 
impersonal il aaaoM, or U me temlh can be used. 
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etc. — 1. It woald be desirable^ that all the members of the family 
should follow sach an' example. 2. It often costs a great 
deal* to express one's self with perspicuity (cLARTfe) ; it is very 
true that one may attain naturalness^ through efifort; but it 
is likewise very true that a happy genius often producea with- 
out trouble what is beautiful*, and that enthusiasm ^foes farther 
than art. 3. It would be desirable that all true friends could 
die together and at the same QK)ment. 4. There is no crime 
which cbyetousne^* or jealousy does not beget ('^roduire) 
5. There is no State ever so little^ but it can foster* a great 
man. 6. Nature seems to have given us a heart only to suffer, 
and eyes only to weep. 7. It is seldom that one does not make 
a good bargain* when he buys hope** by means of (par) pri- 
vations. 8. Nothing seems to me more adapted (propre) to 
elevate the mind (l'aue) than the contemplation of the won- 
ders" of nature. 9. It is astonishing that beasts are infallible 
in a great many things. 10. It is certain that the doctrine 
of a revenging God" loas extinct" among (chez) -the Romans. 
11. Such, as are well, grow sick; they must have some one 
(iL LEUR FAUT DES GENs) whosc business** it may be to assure 
them that they t&iZZ not die, 12. Time seems tobe o, common 
enemy against whom all men are confederated". 13. The pre- 
sence of a stranger seems to repress feeling". 14. It is im- 
portant that the master of a house shxnUd have an eye" upon 
his people and that he should know everything that is going 
on in his house. 15. Rusticity seems to be nothing else but a 
gross ignorance (-orossiere) of good manners". 16. Attila 
was feared by his subjects, and it does not appear that he was 
hated by them. IT. By means of (par) science man dares to 
overstep the narrow boundaries" by (dans) which nature seems 
to have confined** him: (a) citizen of all republics, (an) inhabi- 
tant of all empires, the whole world is his fatherland. 18. It 



1 — a souhaiter ©u— ade'sirer 2 nn pareil 3 H en coClte-^beaucoup pour 
4 arriver aa naturel 5 des beautes 6 la capidite 7 — si petit Etat qaine.. 
8 noarrir 9 an bon marche 10 des esperances 11 meryeilles 12 -vengeur 13 etelnt 
14 le metier 15 conjures 16 retenir le sentiment 17 avoir Toeil sor gn. 18 dm 
bienscances 19 firanchir les bornes etroites 20 renferme 
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. seems that Aristoteles (-tote) idshed (passi svbj,) to be Pla- 
to's opposite* in every thing. 

19. One tootiM say that his heart, taught (forh^) by tins' 
dom, — HAD LEARNED to sufferfvom his tender youth. 

20. It seems that for all time' Truth has been afraid to 
show herself to men, and that men have been afraid of Tratb. 

§§ 362, 353, 364, 366, 356, 36 1. Subjunctive continued. — 

1. Whoever may be ringing, I will receive nobody at this moment. 

2. The bishops, though (tout. .) they are the successors of the 
apostles (qu'ils-), seem to be less so than the missionaries. 

3. Although the wicked 'prospei^ bometimes, do not think that 
they are happy. 4. Certain birds which swim, for instance 
(comme) the swan, raise^ their wings and all their feathers* 
for fear of wetting them, and that they may serve them as (a) 
sail*. 6. How wicked soever men may be, they would not 
dare to come forth as^ enemies of virtue; and when they wish 
to persecute it, they falsely charge it with crimes'. 6. You 
know that I study English, and in order to learn to pronounce 
it well, I read every day for an hour with my teacher. 

7. Although God (le ciel) is just, he often permits — in- 
justice to reign, and march along in triumph*, (Voltaire.) 

8. We shall be punished for (de) our faults after death, 
unless (§ 471) we expiate them in this life. 9. Weariness will 
come over you in the end", unless you vary your occupations 
and amusements. 10. Nature never wears out", provided we 
(on) understand (how) by culture to give back to her what 
she has given. 11. It is true that Caesar and the powerful 
men of that time" did not at first" believe in Jesus Christ; 
but it was not, because" his religion condemned their rank, it 
condemned (imp.) only their vices. 1 2. How many days pass 
by without our trying^* to become better ! 13. Whatever may 
be the services which I have rendered you, your friendship is 



1 oppose 2 de tout temps 3 prosperer 4 elever en haut $ leur plumage 6 afin quHl 
leur (senrir) comme de voile 7 paraitre 8 supposer des crimes a gn, 9 marche en triom- 
phant 10 L^ennui finira par tous gagner 11 s'epuiser 12 les puissanta da aiede 
13 d'abord 14 ce n'est pas que 16 t&cher de 
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sufficient^ to compensate* me for mj pauu. 14. Although 
(bien que) we study all our lire, we remain ignorant oP a 
great many things. 15. B is enough that he recommended 
me to recelTe yon well for me to (pour que) give yon a most 
honorable reception^. 16. It is as difficult to deceive one's 
self without being aware of it*, as it is difficult to deceive 
others without their knowing it. 1*1. If men toere more wise 
and ^they would fodow the light (pt.) of reason, they would 
spare themselves much trouble*. 18. WhaJtever advantage 
we may unsh to our friends, we are never sorry that they have 
need of ns. 19. Will he behave in such a manner'' that no 
one may have to complain of him, and that every one may he 
disposed to approve of his conduct 7 20. Unless yon are very 
diligent and — taihe pains, yon will never succeed. 

§§ 368, 359, 360, 361.— Ferite, either in (he indicative, or 
in the subjunctive, aft^ qui, que, domt, at; — qf^er superlatives. 
—1. One sees only people who perform ordinary thmgs* ea- 
sily. 2. There are hardly (ne. .gu£re) any men who are not 
ashamed (honteux) of having loved each other, when they do 
not love each other any longer. 3. Name me* a teacher 
whose lessons are — he so profitable as those of experience. 
4. ^The example of a good life is the best lesson that can be 
given (qu'on — donner) to humankind. 5. There is no metal 
whatever (aucun-) which iron wiU not soften^^, nor any affair 
which money can not 8ettle^\ 6. There is nothing which 
quickens^* the blood like a good action* ?. If there are men 
whose ridiculousness (le ridicule) has never heen remarked'*, 
it is because it has never been investigated attentively**. 

8. Choose a retreat in whict {oil) you may enjoy repose**, 

9. The pea<;ock is the most beautiful bird that hm been do- 
mesticated". 10. Alas ! were we obliged to (fallait-il) leave 
oar dear native country, the fertile (island of) Crete, and 



1 il RuAt d»- 2 dedommsger qn. de gth. 8 ignorer toujoan 4 fiux« le plas bonorabto 
aeeueil a qn» 5 aans s^en apereevoir 6 i^epargner bien des cbagrins 7 se oondaire 
dB&Qon 8 /ovrs aisement des ehosea medioeres 9 Qtes-moi 10 amoUir 11 ae- 
oommoder 12 rafrafcUr 18 para!tre 14 e^st qaV>n ne r-jamale bien oberohi 
16 Itxe tranqoille 10 -4e8 oiieauz qui— reduits i Petat de domeetiolte 

6* 
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follow an nnfortanate king oyer' so many seas in order to fonnd 
a city which wiU be laid in ashes' like Troy! 11. Hope 
(L*esp1^:rance) keeps a school in which instrnction is dear' ; 
bnt it is the only one in which fools can be instructed^. 12. 
The best attendants (coRTi:6E) a prince can have, are (sing. J 
the hearts of his subjects. 13. I am the son of the great 
Ulysses, the wisest of the kings of Greece who have destroyed 
(RENVERsfe^ the lofty (supebbe) city of *lProy. 14. We onght 
not so to wrong eloquence as to think that it is only a Mvoloos 
art which a declaimer uses for the sake of trading in words*. 
15. The monarchy of France is the most ancient and noblest 
of all that are in the world. 16. Bodily pain' is the only evil 
of life which reason can not heal or diminish (affaiblib). 
It. Wisdom is the only thing the possession of which is cer- 
tain. 18. Torquato's poetical genius, (which was) the only 
riches (pi,) he had received from his father, manifested itself 
from his (§ 121) childhood. 19. Thales is the first of the 
Greeks that has taught (ekseion^) that souls are mortal. 
20. The least happy man that 1 know is the one who possesses 
(a) great riches of which he does not know how to make a 
good use (emploi). 21. The only view in which^ riches are 
estimable, is that they enable (us) to give aid to the worthy'. 
20. Tender youth is the only age in which man is still fully 
able to amend'. 

Tenses of the Subjunctive. 
§ 862. Agreement of the tenses of the subfunctive with 
th>seofthe indicative. — 1. It does not please me that you are 
going there. 2. It is unjust to require (exigeb) of men that they 
should do out of deference to" our counsels what they do not 
wish to do for themselves. 3. How many times has one seen 
public men foiliDg the State in glorious enterprises", for fear 
(§ 484) that their (§ 190) glory might reflect'* on. their rivals. 

1 an trayera de 2 qai—mise en cendrea S oik lea lefons eotitent cher 4 ou lea 
inaenaea— aUnstruire 6 pour trafiqaer de la parole 6 La dooleur du corpa 7 Le aeul 
endroit par ou 8 c'est qu'ellea mettent en etat d^obliger lea honn«tea gena 9 pouwir 
encore tout pour ae corri«er 10 par deference poor 11 fAire echouer je*. a jn. 12 re- 
iaillir a 
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4. Who laughs at others (d'autbui) — ^must fear thai in re- 
turn {QjfEs bjbyanchb) pcople (on) will likewiise laugh at him, 
(Molifere.) 

5. WiU man, for whom every thing is renewed* be the only 
one who wUl die, never to live again' ? 6. If it is true that 
Homer has made Virgil, the latter is (c'est) his finest work. 
7. I have lived little, because destiny {les distins) has not 
aUoioed me to acquired more glory than (§ 47 7) it is willing to 
grant to mortals. 8. It seems as though (que) nature had used 
rule and compasses^ in painting the skin of the zebra*. 9. We 
mus^ yield to the force of truth, when it is allowed to appear 
in its fall light^. 10. He vx)vld have desired you to inform 
him* more promptly of* your intentions. 11. One uxmld say 
that the book of destiny (][^.J has been opened to that prophet. 
12. The ancients who recognized nothing as real unless it was^* 
a body, maintained (vouloir, imp.) nevertheless that the soul 
of man u)€ls a fifth element, because they could not conceive 
that the terrestrial matted" of the four elements would be able 
to think and recognize itself. 13. There is more certainty in 
religion than in the hope that we shxiU see the light of to-mor- 
row; for it is not certain whether we ^laU see to-morrow ; yet 
it is certainly possible that we may not see it. 

14. Doest thou doubt that when thy voice shall strike 
(frappera) their ear, — they will feel their old friendship sud- 
denly revive^^ t (Marmontel.) 

15. Could it be possible, ray God, that such were (que ce- 
lI) my recompense ? 16. It seems as though they (qu'on) 
had sworn never to understand each other, in order to have 
the pleasure of quarreling" for ever. 17. All men ought to 
love^* praises and strive^^ to merit them. 18. The envious 
(sing.) would (cond.) that all that is good belonged to them 
alone. 19. / rmsh you to come every day (and) breakfast 

Itontrenait 2 pour ne jamais revlTre 8 aequerir, (jKuxe nil^'.) 4 employer la 
regie et le eompas 5 la robe du zebre 6 H ftiadra qa^on 7 paraitre dans tout son jour 
8 fuxe connaitre kqn. 9 qaelles etaient 10 qui ne fCit 11 la matiere terrestre 
12 qnolonT Bmllif foudain ne (^ 478) m rereiile 13 se diftpnter 14 H faudrait que 
16 B^efforoMT 
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with us daring joar stay in London. 20. Desiring^ Miss 
Caroline to be here early, we sent for her ; bat they would not 
let her come before her brother (did). 

Use and choice of the tenses of the subjunctive. 

A. — General Facts, 

§§ 363, 364. — I 'do not comprehend how any one (qu'on) 
can expose himself a thousand times, as yon have done, and 
not he killed also a thousand times. 2. Whatever discoveries 
any one may make in the land of self-love, there are still left 
many unknown regions'. -3. Racine, (when) read by connais- 
seurs, ivill he looked upon* as the most accomplished (parfait) 
poet that has written, 4. Whatever disgrace (hontk) we may 
have deserved*, it is almost alwajs in our power to reestablish 
our reputation. 5. Men speak of felicity, but is there a single 
one who has ever known in what it consists ? 6. Whatever 
you study, you must devote yourself* to it with ardor.- 

§ 365. — I. I doubt whether an honest man* ux)uld ever 
consent to a mean action^, even if (quand m£:mb on) the great- 
est advantages were ofifered him. 2. If the lettefs of Mme. 
de Sevign^ were curtailed* of the (ce) great number of anec- 
dotes which sustain them, I doubt whether any one could 
keep on reading them (en — la lecture). 3. I cannot believe 
but that this land (terre) better cultivated ux)uld produce 
more* and yield^* the double of what it yields to-day. 4, 1 do 
not hdieve that you ux)uld judge me without hearing me, and 
that you ux>uld judge me so severely. 

§ 366. — 1. Man has need of some troubles (to be) mingled 
with his ease": he would become effeminate^* and would forget 
himself, if he had nothing which exercised his patience. 



1 Voalant qae 2 il y reste eocore bien des terres — 8 fttre r«garde comme 4 me- 
riter 5 se livrer a qeh. 6 un homme de bien 7 une bassesse 8 retrancher qch. de 
q/cik. 9 ne produi— pas davantage lOneVaj^poii — ^pas 11 iii61e..aTee»e8 commoditea 
12 8'amolli 
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2. Hamilcar (Ahilcar) deserved to he entrusted with the 
command^ of the army which was to operate' in Spain. 3. The 
first men, before the time when an impious worship had cut* 
diyiuities out of wood and stone, adored (p, def.) the same 
God whom we adore. 4. All men should love to be praised^ 
and should make eff^orts* to deserve it. 5. Charles the Twelfth 
vxts the first who had the ambition of being a conqueror with- 
out having a desire to enlarge (envie d'agrandir) his States. 
6. However powerful Carthage t^os, it could (p. d4f,) not re- 
sist the valor of the Romans. 1. God permitted that the ir- 
ruptions of the barbarians should overthrow* the Roman empire 
which had been enlarged^ by all sorts of unjust actions (d'in- 
jusTicEs). 8. Solon, when dying, ordered that his bones^ 
should be conveyed^ to Salamis ( — mine), that they should be 
burnt, and that their ashes should be thrown over the whole 
plain*. 

B. Particular Facts, 

§ 367. — 1. At the beginning of the grammar I had to 
caW* the attention of the reader to (sur) the analysis of judg- 
ment. 

2. You have required that this great event should be conr 
cealed^^ from the eyes (aux yeux) of your court one day 
longer". 

3. Nature mjode of man a compassionate being*' in order 
that he might be ready to assist (others)**. 

4. God has ordcdned^* that divine truth pa;8S^* from the 
heart into the mind, and not from the mind into the heart. 

6. God Tias granted sleep to the wicked, in order that the 
■good may have some moments of repose*^ 

6. You should give many thanks to God for*' having per- 
mitted that no accident should have happened to you. 



1 qu^on lal confi — le oommandement 2 qui devait agir 8 avant qu^un culte impie 
86— taille 4 Irs louanges 5 ft^efforcer 6 renverser 7 s^agrandir 8 qu^on port — ses 
OS 9 qii^on en jet — la cendre par toute la campagne 10 il a falla que Je. . (repofier) 
llftecacher 12 encore 13 —coxnpatissant 14 afin qa^....>eoonrable 15 Tonloir 
16 entrer 17 iranquiUite 18 rendre gtlUres a qn.^ de oe que .... 
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§ 368. — 1. La Fontaine is perhaps the onlj one of the 
literary men of his time who in no way participated^ in the 
liberalities of Loais XIY. 

2. The afifair was resolved (npon) by the sufErages' of a 
company composed of three hundred men. Who vx>uld he- 
lieve that the secret was kept^ and that people never knew any- 
thing about the resolution until four years after ? 

3. One cannot doubt that the Greeks themselves under- 
stood agriculture. 

4. M. de Grignan was in despair^ yesterday; he would have 
given his share to the dogs ; yes, yesterday ; but / do not say 
that he woidd throw it away tonidy. 

5. Though you may have neglected your studies till now, 
I do not d/ovUbit that you wnXL do all you can to overtake* your 
brother. 

6. William the Conqueror forbade* the English to have fire 
or light in their houses after eight o'clock in the evening ; the 
curfew-beir was rung (soNNArr) at that hour. 

7. Suppose I were (pris,) capable of deceiving you, what 
would I gain by it (y) ? 

8. I cannot let you depart without (an) escort and (a) 
guide, Ifear (§ 474) that some misfortune might happen to 
you. 

9. Although* the kings of Thebes were the most powerful 
of all the kings of Egypt, they have never encroached on* the 
neighboring dynasties. 

10. For more than six months he has gone and every where 
spoken evil" of me without my having an idea of itl^ 

11. Doest thou believe that I am not thoroughly acquairded 
with" all the feelings of my father ? 

12. Although there may he no difference between the 
ashes" of Socrates and those (sing,) of Nero, no one vxyuld 



1 n^ftToir aucune part k qfik. 2 de la deliberation 8 garder, {past, nOj. ) 4 %tn 
desole 6 faire tons sea efforts pour rattraper 6 defendre, (pL q. parf. ) 7 le couvre- 
feu 8 Encore qne 9 entreprendre sur 10 il ra disant da mal 11 bVh douter; [mim 
que.,. ,imp, ndy.] 12 aaToir a fond 13 la ceodre 
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tmsh to haye the Roman emperor in his groTes', and thete ia 
none who would not put those (sing,) of the philosopher in 
the most honorable place' in his room*. 

4. Of the Infinitive. 

§§ 369, 3t0, 371, 3T2, 373, 374, 375. The infinitive used 
as SUBJECT and as attribute; — preferable to any other mood; — 
heirtg the complement of another verb, it is used without or 
WITH a proposition, — 1. Men believe that they are free when 
they are governed only by laws. 

2. To act withont reflecting^ ]& to set out on a jonmey* 
without having prepared for it*. 

3. To confide everybody and not to confide in anybody are 
two extremes^; there is more honesty in the one, and more 
safety* in the other. 

4. To listen well, and to answer vxill are the two things 
that form the art of conversation. 

5. They are going to have the school-rooms painted and 
while-washed^ during the vacation. 

6. To employ one's money in (1) doing good is to place 
it at the highest interest. 

7. My tender friendship is not suspected by yon", and I 
have acquired but too much knowledge" to make my advice 
heard". 

8. Riches are like time; one may have*' them without enr 
joying them; only a good use renders them valuable". 

9. One hafi often many (good) qualities without possessing 
those of his calling. 

10. This Ocean which seems to be placed between the 
countries in order to seperate them for ever" is on the contrary 
the rendez-vous of all the nations". 

11. Pepin's life was not long enough /or Am fo^^i^^ the 
fiDishing stroke to his undertaking^^. 

1 sea bosqueta 2 ..honorable 3 de son appartement 4 (irtf.pcuU.) 6 so 
mettre en yojage 6 &tre les preparatifii de qck. 7 exe^s 8 adretie 9 On ra &ire 
..blanchirleaelasBBB 10 auapectiein. 11 lumierea 12 &ire econter 13 poaaedw 
14 on boo emploi les (Ut neal yaloir 15 ponren etre ane ^temolle separation 16 pea- 
pies IT mettre la demi&re main k aea projeta 
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12. The thing is of too little consequence to he treated ser- 
iously. 

13. The moments are too precious* to he lost in words. 

14. Men of quality know everything without having learn- 
ed anything, 

16. I protest to you that I have not uorUten him anything 
about your sister. 

16. He protested to him that he tuould never abandon 
him. 

It. To wish to deceive Heaven, is folly in men". 

18. The ardor of conquest yields* to the fear of death. 

19. Am I one of thy subjects to be treated* like them f 

20. You think you know every thing. 

21. There is (a) pleasure in sUendng* great takers*. 

22. What have I done that they (on) come to trouble my 
repose ? 

23. The fear of his coming'' vexed us. 

24. Without seeking examples of virtue and valor in an- 
cient history, let us peruse* the annals of our own age*, and 
there we shall find heroes worthy of being the rivals of Caesar 
and Cato. 

26. The art of representing^^ objects is very diflTerent from 
that of mxiking them thoroughly known^^, the former amuses 
without instructing^ the latter instructs without amusing. 

Verbs which take no preposition before the infinitives they go* 
vem; — others that require 1; — others that are foVmoed by db, 

etc. (See Appendice VII.) 

§§ 3t6, 3T1, 3t8, 379.— 1. Religion teache^^^ us to obey 
the powers, to respect our masters, to bear wUh^* our equals, to 
be affable to our inferiors, and to love all men like ourselves. 

2. Weariness** which never fails^* to be the companion of 



1 cher 2 e^est foUe a la terre 3 ceder 4 poor me traiter 6 a fermer la bouohe a 6 les 
grand* parlears 7 qu^il ne Tiat 8 lisons 9 notre propre sieele 10 depeisdra 
11 &iit ooxmaitre qdk, a fond 12 apprendre 18 aoofErir 14 L'ennoi 15 manquer 
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(-acgompaoner) idleness', is a nataral warning* of the ne- 
cessity of labor. 

3. There is nothing which men like more to preserve BXid 
of which they take less care' than their own lives {sing.), 

4. Two horrible shipwrecks* constrained the Romans to 
give up the dominion over the sea* to the Carthaginians. 

5. God has concealed from ns' the moment of onr death, 
in order to compel as to pay (-avoir) attention to all mo- 
ments of onr life. 

6. We think toe have done enongh for reason, when we 
have preached it to others. 

7. Aurora' in thousand of years, has not once failed to 
announce the day. 

8. The dying who speak in their last wills may expect* to 
be listened to like oracles. 

9. We mast vx)rk to render ourselves worthy of some situ- 
ation^*^; the rest does not concern" us, it is the affair of others. 

10. To expect to find repose in this world, is to v/ish to 
>rmlce a sofa of a thorn-bush". 

11. No one perhaps has ever taken it into his head^* to re- 
pine^* at not having three eyes, but we are inconsolable for 
having only one. 

12. We must Mush at committing faults, and not at ack- 
noujiedging^* them. 

13. We like better to see those to whom we do good than 
ose who do it to us. 

14. Why continue to live to be surly at every thing", and 
to blame every thing, from morning to night ? 

15. Truth has hidden itself in solitude where it pleases 
(rifi,) to live in silence; in order to possess it, we must, as it 
were, exile ourselves from the midst of men. 

16. My zeal obliges me to give you salutary advice. 



1 Poisiyete 2 ayertissement 8 menager 4 le naufrsge 6 altandonner ^empire 
de la mer 6 cacher qd^, kqpi. 7 obliger 8 LHturore 9 s'attendre 10 emploi 11 re- 
garder 12 &ire un canape d^an boisson d'epinos 18 On nes^est peut-fctrejamaiB 
ayiae 14 s'affliger 15 ayouer 16 chagrin de tout 
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17. Reason is composed (rifi,) of truths which we mvuA 
say^ and of truths which we must not aay^. 

18. There is in the heart of him who prays a fund* of good 
will thatj^s* hSm for perceiving*' and embracing truth. 

19. A day, an hour, an instant is sufficient for deciding 
on the fortune or misfortune of a man. 

20. How many miles more have me^ to go (faire) ? We 
have two hundred and odd* miles mxyre to go, 

21. When he commenced speaking , every one was silent to 
listen to him. 

22. All faculties of the soul are reduced^ to feding aind 
thinking] all our pleasures consist in loving and bnotoing; 
by ruling and exercising* these dispositions we prepare men 
for being all at once* useful and happy. 

23. Men are ambitious only because they are vain: thej 
like better to appear great than tohe^o really. 

24. When Telemachus saw Mentor stretching forth his 
hand^* to assist^^ him in swimming, (he) thought of nothing 
else but of quitting" the fatal island. 

25. One part of his life is spent^* in doing amiss"; the 
greatest part (of it) in doing nothing; the whole of it" in do- 
ing any thing else but that which should be done. 

26. It costs much less efforts" to achieve a victory*'^ over 
the enemy (plur.) than to conquer one's self. 

27. It is a sacrifice which it costs an effort to make. 

28. If yo\x forget to read every day, you wiU end by forget- 
ting how to read, 

29. It is the duty of a good citizen" to obey the divine 
and human laws. 

30. You have not done" what I recommended you (to 
do). 

31. 1 am persuaded that no one could urge** you to do 

such a foolish thing*'. 

■ ■■ 

1 t»ire 2 nn fondi 8 diApoeer 4 sentir 6 nous reste-til 6 quelqnes 7 se 
redulre 8 si Pon r^gle et si Ton exerce 9 tout a la fois 10 Telemaque, Yoyant M. 
qui lai tendait la main 11 aider 12 s^eloigner de 13 se passer 14 mal fiiire 15 la 
totalite 16 U en cotite bien moins 17 remporter det yictoires 18 Le bon oitoyen est 
oblige 19 manquer a fibire 20 solliciter 21 une telle bStiae ' 
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32. He who makes it his study^ to svJbdue and master bis 
passions', cannot /aiZ to be happy. 

33. We like better to give advice than (to set) example, 
and to procure pleasures for our friends than to render them 
any service. 

34. Socrates disdained to defend him^lf, because he de- 
spaired of convincing* judges that had condemned him before 
hand*. 

35. We do not like to he witnesses of the triumph of our 
rivals. 

36. He who practises virtue (in) the morning, may die (in) 
the evening: he will not regret having lived, and v)iU console 
himself in death, 

37. Whatever sight the wise may see*, (he) looks at 
what people show, and does not seek to see what they vnsh to 
conceal* from him. 

38. What man would hesitate to make the greatest sacri- 
fices, when his country*, his honor, God commands them. 

39. The passions which you have allowed to foment' end 
urUh subjugating* you. 

40. It often happens to us thai we do not remember our 
mistakes any longer, when they are known only to ourselves. 

§ 380. Too many infinitives to he avoided. Phrases to be 
corrected. — 1. Yous avez tort de penser pouvoir faire trenMer 
PEurope aux premiers preparatifs de guerre. 

2. Je pense pouvoir oiler le voir, 

3. II ne faut pas croire pouvoir faire travaiUer ces enfants. ' 



1 trayailler 2 — dompter ses passions et — s^en rendre maStre 8 conyaincre 
4 d'ayance 5 Le sage a qaelque spectacle qaHl soit 6 cacher qcft. & <fi^ 7 qoand 
c^est 2a patrie, etc. . .qai 8 laisser fomenter 9 sabjoguer 



CHAPTER VL 

THE PARTICIPLES. 

A. The Present Participle and the Verbal Ad- 
jective. (See Appendice VIII.) 

§§ 381, 382, 383.— 1. All the planets turning ronnd^ the 
BUD seem to have been put in motion' from a common im- 
pulse'. 

2. Affectionate dispositions only* are fit for the stadj of 
nature. — ^Dispositions loving solitude, are in general fond of 
study. 

3. The three travelers turning pctU^ saw by the glare of 
the lightning* the lion, the .tiger, the lynx, the leopard pass 
tremUing like themselves. 

4. From all sides nothing was seen but^ tremUing women, 
little children with tears in their eyes running in the direction 
of (vers) the city. The louring^ oxen and bleating* sheep came 
in herds^* leaving the fat pastures and not being able to find 
stables enough for shelter**. 

6. Nobody would venture" now-a^ays to represent in a 
poem a number" of angels and saints drinking and laughing 
at table. 

6. I have always observed that they" who traveled in 
good and easy carriages" were pensive, sad, scolding or svf' 
fering. 

*l. The earth, trembling as if it had been shaken in its 
very foundation", seems to threaten to swallow us up". 

1 cireuler aatoor de 2 avoir ete ini»— «n mouvement 8 impulsion 4 U n'y a 
que leg natures aimant. .qui 6 palir 6 a la darti de la foudre 7 On ne Toyait de 
tous c6te8 que 8 mugir 9 bfeler 10 en foule 11 pour fttre mis a oouyert 12 s'avi- 
ccr 13 nne troupe 14 J'&i toujours yu eeuz 15 de bonnes Toitnres bien doaoei 
16 htn ebranle jnsqa^en ses fondements 17 englontir 
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8. Water is one of the greatest moHve powers which man 
can (mtQ,) employ to supply the deficiency of power* in the 
most necessary arts. 

9. Bomb-shells' which explode carry death and fire* 
aroand them. 

10. Politeness is like running water which makes the 
hardest pebbles even and smooth*. 

11. If the water were rarefied, it could (cond.pr.) not 
sustain those floating edifices called ships; the heavy hulls 
would sink down immediately*. 

12. All (of them) have been sanguinary and barbarous, 
persecvMng and persecuted. 

13. There are in the song of the nightingale a great many 
striking notes^ whose enchanting* and penetrating sounds cause 
a touching languor. 

14. The stars appearing and disappearing fill us with joy 
and awe*. 

15. The vapors spread in the open space** condense 
(rifl.) and are suddenly transformed into menacing clouds. 

16. More than half of the earth is inhabited" by animals 
that live and die without knowing it. 

§§ 384, 386, 386.— 1. (There were) none of those trouble- 
some lackeys** rmtcMng^* our conversation (nos discours), cri- 
ticizing in a low whisper** our deportment**, counting with a 
greedy eye the morsels which we ate (nos morceaux) and 
murmuring at a too long dinner; we were our own valets in 
order to be our own masters. 

2. The rivers flow according to the declivity** which car- 
ries them along*'' deepening their beds (sing.) by degrees**, 
extending^* their banks by degrees, carrying dl(mg with them 
fertility or terror. 



1 pour suppleer a ce qui lui manquer de force 2 Lea bombes S eclater 4 Tin- 
eendie 6 rendre uni et lisse 6 les corps paanU s^enfonoeraient tout d'abord 7 uno 
foale de coups de gosler 8 enchanteur 9 terreur 10 repanda..daiis Tespaoe 
11 fttre peuple de 12 Point d'importuna laquaia 18 epier 14 tout baa 1ft nos 
maiutiena 16 an gre de la pente 17 entralner 18 approfondir peu k peu 19 xeealtr 
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8. These joang men not availing themsdves^ of my adyice nor 
of my lessons, not returning friendship, working only unwil- 
lingly* and scrupling* not to afflict their families, seem to me (to 
be) unworthy of the interest with which they had at first in- 
spired me. 

4. All the portraits of that painter are striking likenesses^; 
all the persons represented in* his paintings are (as if they 
were) living and speaking, 

5. The Spartans^ who fought and died at Thermopylae 
made the Persians who considered themselves already triumr 
phant, understand' that slaves can not subdue' a free nation. 

6. The Moors (Les haures) descending from their moan- 
tains, ransacked'* the country. 

f . He hears the serpents, he thinks he sees them crawling^^ 
around him. He must (il fallait) die or escape. . He bends 
down'* and leaning his hands on^* his trembling knees, he steps 
out of the cavern. 

8. See those smiling orchards'* filled with trees which 
bend'* under the weight of their fruit hanging down to the 
ground'*. 

9. I meditated on the sad condition'* of the mortals (that 
are) floating on this sea of human opinions, without helm, with- 
out compass", abandoned'* to their stormy passions. 

10. Industry has triumphed over (de) all obstacles; it has 
subdued'* the force of torrents; and the/oamtn^' waves rolling 
impetuously" have followed the direction that the labors of 
men have given them. 

11. There are, then, Christian people st^Mn^ in sad bond* 
age. 

12. He offered me a hand reeking^* with my blood. 



1 proftter de Qdk. 2 repondre k 8 areo repugnance 4 se fiiire nn sornpnle 
5 fttre ressemblant et frappant 6 lea personnages de 7 Lea Spartiates 8 comprendM 
9 Boumettre 10 piller 11 ramper 12 se eourber 13 les mains appuyees snr 14 le 
Terger 16 plier 16 pendxe ja8qa'& terre 17 le triste sort 18 sans gouvemalt, sans 
boussole 19 1iTresi 20 dompter 21 lesflois eeamant.. 22 ronler aree impgtno- 
tlt4 28 f axaer de sang 
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13. I shaU portray numerous pleasures spbikoino up 
AGAIN*, the oppressors of the people siohino in their turn. 

14. The Phocians (les PHOcfeEs) ^wc^iwrfin^ (flottant. .) 
between fear and hope had not considered it necessary to take' 
that important post. 

15. There one sees the bleating sheep wandering* with 
their tender lambs shipping over* the grass. 

§ 38T. — 1. Louis' children when sinking into the grave' 
have left to France a monarch in the cradle. 2. The animals 
living in a manner more comformable* to nature, must be sub- 
ject to less evils than we. 

Observation. 1. The Indians represented angels as immor- 
tal creatures participaiing in (db) Divinity. 2. The Fidenati 
(-ATEs) had plundered some store-boats'^, which belonged to 
the Romans. 3. The soul of men, according to some", was a 
celestial fire, according to others, a harmony resulting from 
its organs. 4. Several philosophers (savants) have pretended 
that some races of animals resembling man have disappeared. 

§ 388. — 1. The qneen mother wandering for a long time 
oftoti^", died at Cologne, in distress. 2. You will see peace 
reviving^^ by degrees in his depressed mind**. 3. The vices of 
men increasing evermore** will leave a sad inheritance** to the 
future races. 4. The wants of man increasing incessantly** 
have developed and improved his intellect**. 6. England al- 
ways j^^Mw^ has gloriously and triumphant come to the end*^. 
6. They find there an abundant subsistence, food** always 
springing up again^*, 7. The French in their wars with the al- 
lies, fought against a hydra, which was always reviving^^. 



1 pefndre les plaisira en foule renaissant. . 2 ..deyolr se saislrde 3 Cast 1& 
qn^on voit errer les brebis qui cdlent 4 bondir sur 6 descendre au tombeau 6 plus 
conforme a 7 piller des bateaux de yiyres 8 selon plusienrs 9 approcher de 10 long- 
temps errand.. 11 renaitre 12 l^&me abattue 13 toojours 14 leguer un.. heritage 
15 augmenter sans cesse 16 perfeetionner Pintelligenoe 17 arrlrer an terme 18 una 
plituie 19 Nsaitre 20 . . eombattaient dana log alliea on* hjdre 
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8. Meo who are Miging through necessity or force, will rarely 
find {jpris,) tharUcfvl hearts. 

§ 389. — 1. I wish I could describe* to you Jacquine's tears 
when she saw your brother mouDtiug the horse. 2. It is not 
in listening to our passions that we (qu'on) live contentedly, 
but in regtdating* them. 8. One victory makes way for an- 
other* by striking the conquered with consternation^, and by pro- 
curing for the conquerors many allies. 4. Our friendship 
TRIUMPHING in its tum^ — wUl overcome^ jealousy by giving way* 
to hoe. 

§ 390. — 1. Since yoU rave as you do upon all subjects' how 
can you expect that people should not think you extravagant. 
2. He is considered (to be an) intriguer because he has been 
appointed to a post which another one had been applying for*; 
but he obtained it by services and not by intrigues^ 3. The 
true means of averting* war, is to cultivate arms, (and) to 
honor those men who excel in this profession. 4. The arch- 
bishop of Narbonne was president by birth" of the States of 
(du) Languedoc. 5. The Turks always have foreign ministers 
w?io reside continually with them. 6. Painters represent the 
Muses as ^presiding over (1) the birth of Homer and Virgil. 

B.~THE PAST PARTICIPLE. 

(Seb Appendice IX.) 

L l^ie past participle without an auxiliary. 

§§ 391, 392. — 1. A few riches managed carefully are worth 
more than great treasures of which a bad use is made (hal 

EMPLOYfe. .). 

2. There are foolish things" that appear well*', as there are 
fools (that are) dressed well. 



1 d^erlre 2 regler 8 eo attire nne autre 4 eonsterner lea vaineaa 5 vaincre 
6 oedw T extraraguer «n toutes chotea 8 postaler 9 eloi^er 10 nS 11 dM lottiseg 
l2bienbabUl«.... 
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3. Rewards' (which are) granted to merit shonld (Dxront, 
pris.) never be the price of intrigue. 

4. Intellect' and rirtae (that are) made to please always, 
are the source of all trae' glory. 

5. God has permitted as to anderstand erery thing in the 
nniyerse, except his mode of activ^ and his power. 

6. Ah! whM do I everywhere perceive (voir)? The earth 
is covered — vyiih nothing hvt (ke . . que) ruined* po^es, thrones 
overturned^ f faded laurds' and shattered' thrones. 

7. Gustavus sent word to the canons* of Upsal that, conr 
sidering^* the flight and condemnation of their archbishop, it 
was expedient" that they should elect his successor'*. 

8. He has been exempted from his public duties'*, on ac- 
count of* his infirmity. 

9. Gravitation being supposed a true principle, all the phy- 
sical phenomena are explained'* with the greatest facility. 

10. The expenses amount'* to two thousand francs, the 
time'" of the two architects included^''. 

11. His debts amount to six thousand dollars, not including 
those which he Has already paid". 

12. I work the whole week except Sundays {sing,) and 
holidays. 

n. The past participle conjugated with £TBE. 

§ 393. — 1. It is easier to say new things than to reconcile" 
those which have been said, 2. The court is like an edifice 
baiU of marble, that is to say, it is composed of hard men but 
such as are (mais) polished. 3. Gold and silver cannot 
satiate*' the love of riches; cupidity though acquiring more and 
more", is never satisfied, 4. The more extended our (les) 
duties are, the more efforts we must (il faut) make to fulfil 



1 Les recompensea 2 L'esprit 8 Writable 4 son action 6 de palaia dctruit. . . . 
6 de tr6ne8renYene... 7 qaedelaarierafletri.... 8 que de— brise.... fit dire 
aux chanoines 10 vu 11 dtre k propos 12 Dommer un flaccesseor a ^ ; (imp. nXy.) 
13 charges, /an. 14 aUendu 15 s'ezpliqaent 16 s'elever, ou monter 17 y compri* 
18 lea vacatioiui 19 acqoitteea; (§ 394) 20 concilier 21 aasoavir 22 en acquerant 
tonjoun 

T 
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them. 5. People who seem to be bom for misfortane^ should 
be prepared for every misfortune". 6. Fidelity is always sos* 
picious", when it is bought. 1. The whole world was too small 
for the Romans who,for five hundred years, had been coiifined* 
to conquering round their city the Yolscians ( — ques), Sabines 
and Samnites. 8. When he perceived the urn in which were 
enclosed* the ashes of Kippias (d'. . . ), he shed a torrent of 
tears. 

in. The past participle conjugated with 

AVOIR. 

FIBST SECTION. 

Transitive or active verbs, 

§ 394. — 1. Some historians have branded^ the memory of 
Alcibiades; others have extolled' it by praises, without one's 
being able (subj.) to accuse them of injustice or partiality. 
2. Cicero died* after having defended private individuals* and 
the State, (for) sixty jeors, fought^'* against tyrants, and crd- 
tivated philosophy, eloquence and literature". 3. The gods 
have attached almost as many evils^* to liberty as to ser- 
vitude. 4. The strongest inclinations are those which people 
(on) have formed (pris.J in childhood. 6. When Demetrius 
of Phalera had been informed that the Athenians had throvon 
dourn^* his statues : They have not, said he, overtkroum the 
virtue that erected^* them. 6. Let the secrets which are inr 
trusted to you (sing,) remain buried^* in your heart; forget 
even those which you have heard, t. Where are the citizens 
whom the rhetoricians (RHiiTEURs) have cured of their bad 
habits ? where are the people (les oens) whom they have 
rendered temperate and virtuous ? 8. What obstacles has the 
(good) fortune of those who hold the will of the people** iu 
their hands, ever found ? 9. The addresses'' are those which 
the heart has dictated, 

1 Pinfortane 2 disgriu^e 8 suspect 4 dtre borne & 6 htn renferme 6 fietrir 
7 releyer 8 perir les partiouliers 10 latter 11 lettres 12 malhean 18 ren- 
Terser 14 dregser 15 Que les secrets.. . .restent enserelis 18 la irolontS publiqae 
17 haiMigats 
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The participle foUovjed by an infinitwe. 

§ 395. — 1. In order to be sure of the truth of these things 
we mast have seen them accomplished^ 2. In order to be 
sure of truth, one must have heard it announced In a clear and 
positive manner. 3. The plant set at liberty preserves the in- 
clination' which it has been forced to take. 4. Such were 
(YoilI) the enemies against whom the queen had to fight*, 
and whom neither her prudence, nor her mildness, nor her firm- 
ness vxis able to conquer. 5. William made himself master of 
that city in the same manner in which he had seen it taken. 
6. Do not do anything which is not (ne sorr) worthy of the 
maxims of virtue with which they have endeavored to inspire 
you*. T. The everlasting struggles* which she would have 
had to resist* her passions, are at end (fini. . ). 8. Success 
supplied me with plans^ which I never would have dared to 
conceive. 9. Those children whom one has accvjBtomec^ to be 
fearful of (graindre) darkness, have rarely been cured* of the 
fear which they had been taught^*. 10. Inhabitants, it is the 
field, that has nourished you, it is the roof that has seen you 
born, which you defend. 11. He retook the cities which the 
consul had suffere^^ to be taken. 

JEUipsis of an infinitive, 

§ 396.-^1. Is he not to be commended" for having sougM 
out the darkest colors possible^*, in order to inspire (people) 
with horror** for such a detestable abuse ? 2. You have loved 
your neighbor, if you have rendered him all the services which 
you have been able and obliged^* (to render). 3. They have 
given their children all (the) education, which their fortune 
allowed^* them (to give). 4. We have not rendered you all 
the good offices which we would have vnshed, but only those 
which were in our power. 5. You have not tendered him all 



1 B^accomplir 2 garder rindinaiaon 8 ooin1>attre qn. 4 tUcher dinspixer qch. i 
qn. 6 Lea combats eternela 6 & loateiiir da o5ta da 7 me donna des deaseina 8 ha- 
bltaer 9 se aoat,, guerii (§ 407) tO qn'on lanr en a fidt.. . 11 laiaaer 12 looabto 
18 qaHl a |m.... 14 poor donner de I'honeiir de 16 dtT<dr 16 peniMttrft 
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the thanks' which yoa ought (to have tendered). 6. She has 
obtained all the favors which she vrisked (p. indif,). 

The participle placed hetwten two qub's. 
§ 397. — 1. Is the business (plur.) which yoa foresaw yoft 
would have, woond op' 7 

2. Mathematics which you did not wish me to study*, are 
nevertheless very useful. 

3. I suffered myself to be removed^ from the inn* to the 
(au) great displeasure of the landlord who thus (par l1) saw 
himself disappointed* in the expenditure which he had reckoned 
I would make in his house (chbz lui). 

4. My reasons which I had thought would be approved^, 
appeared to me better than they really (ek sffet) were 

(§ *")• 

Ellipsis of the subordinate clause. 

§ 398.— 1. He has made all the inroads and taken all the 
steps', which it was believed and supposed (he would take^, 
2. My brother has experienced on his voyage (or journey) all 
the annoyances* which you had/oreseen. 3. I have remarked 
with pleasure that you have made in this edition all the altera- 
tions** which you intended^^. 4. He has experienced (eu) aU 
the vexations'* which we had thought (he would have). 

L' heirtg the direct complement, 

§§ 399, 400. — 1. The affair was more serious than we had 
(§ 477) at first believed. 2. The Russian army fought better 
than the Czar had expected. 3. The house of our hosts is 
indeed (bien telle) as you have described it ; but the farm is 
entirely different from that which'* you saw on your last journey. 
4. Triumph, ye cowards and cmel men'*, your victory is greater 
than you have (§ 477) thought. 5. The assembly was less 

1 adreaaer des remercimentfl 2 6tre termine 8 *< which yoa have not willed that 
I ahoald itady ^* (imp. nil;;.) 4 Be laisser (p. def.) enlever 6 rhdtellerie 6 ae Toir 
■eyre de ^. 7 qa'on approaTerait 8 fidre exaetement toutes lea oouisefl et toatea 
lee demarohee 9 eesayer dee ennoii 10 changeme&te 11 reaoudre 12 deaagcementa 
IS la fbrme est toot autre que. .m. . 14 hommes UUshea et omdf * 
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indalgent than I had ea^peded. 6. The israe ci this battle was 
SQch as had been (qu'on iIayah) foreseen, 

Skcokd Sbctiok. * 

Intransitive or neiUtr verbs. 

§§ 401, 402.— 1. Discord will return' to Hell whence it 
has corned, 2. One has seen a circle of persons united by a 
communion of mind' (and) by every thing that woold be called 
delicacy (plurj and sentiment (plur.J, and they had come* to 
be misunderstood and to misunderstand themselves. 8. They 
said that they had entered that prison (as) the most innocent 
of men, and left it* (as) the most culpable. 4. The prosperity 
of the impious' has never descended' to their offspring*. 5. 
(Being) stupid adorers of antiquity, the philosophers have 
crawled* during twenty ages'* in the steps of the first teachers. 
6. A great number of animals that have existed formerly 
have disappeared to-day : their races have been destroyed or 
have succumbed in one of those great revolutions which the 
globe has undergone^^, 

§§ 403, 404. — 1. The zeal of a pious austerity'* reproadhed" 
La Fontaine with an error which he himself has deplored^*. 
2. The bishop of Meaux invented^* a language which he alone 
spoke, 3. What peaceful and delightfid days we would have 
spen^^* together. 4. What dangers has Yiot Austria incurred 
during the tempest of twenty years which she has experienced, 
5. Benevolence has aided us in all our misfortunes. 6. The 
dinner waited for us, and we were promptly served^'', 1. Time 
which hasjloum from us" will not come back. 8. Although 
he knew (subj.J that we stood in need of every thing'*, he has 
not only not aided us, but, what is more (encore), he has inr 
suited us by the display** of his luxury and wealth*'. 9. You 
have committed (fait) great mistakes ; but they have helped 

1 rentrer 2 sortir 8 lie ... . par un eommerce d^eaprlt 4 parrenir & 6 en sortir 
6 dea impies 7 passer i 8 descendants 9 ramper stir les traces IQ si&des 11 snbir 
12 severite 18 reprocher ^ &^. 14 pleorer 16 ereer 16 cooler (amd.*pcmk, 
it. fame) 17 ron nous a teroi .... ayee empresaement 18 fnir k gn. 19 maiiqa« de 
tbat 20 influUtt a qfl. par Triage eta 81 opolanM 
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(sERYi) you to know yourself. 10. Your notes have been of 
great service to us^; but the information (which) you haye given 
us " vira voce'," has been to us of still greater service. 

JSUipsis of a Reposition. 

§ 405. — 1. The long years that Fontenelle has lived have 
been consecrated to science (plurj and literature (aux lettres). 

2. The three years he has lived in this country have been svfi 
fident for him to study its laws. 3. How much good has she 
not done during the few days that she reignec^, 4. All the 
days, all the hours that she h&s pined*, sighed, loept, have- ap- 
peared ages to her. 5. All the years you have vxxUoived* in 
a shameful carelessness' have been lost to you. 6. The Athe- 
nians have never been more happy than (during) the six years 
oV the administration of Demetrius. 

. Third Section. 

Reflective verbs. 

§§ 406, 407. — 1. Ambition never parts from' a heart of 
which it has once taken possession*. 2. The most clever men 
( — gens) have applied themselves to give rules in this matter. 

3. It is true that she and I have spoken to each other with 
our eyes". 4. As long as Racine and Boileau lived, they 
gave each other proofs of the sincerest esteem. 5. The glory 
of men must be always measured by" the means which they 
used^* to acquire it. 6. Some modem authors have imagined 
(rifl.) that they surpassed the' ancient. T. Many heroes have 
subjugated provinces, but few have svhdued^* their passions 
and conquered them^sdves. 8. How many ages have dapsed^* 
since the creation of the world. 9. How many kings have siu> 
ceeded one another on the throne of France. 10. Behold the 
(cette) multitude of eyes, the (ce) clear sighted diadem with 



1 aerrir i qn. 2 donner lea renseignementBdeyire toIz ' 8 p. imSff. 4 langoir 
6 eroapir iiuoaolanoa 7 qu'adare.... 8 qaitter 9 a^emparer 10 MpftrkardM 
jeox 11 M mMiirer par 12 m wrrir de gdk. ISrepximer Ha^eoonler 
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which natare has been pleased} to adorn* the head of the 
fly. 11. They have proposed themselves as patterns of gentle- 
ness*. 12. Calomny has always delighted in pouring oat its 
poison* over the purest virtues. 13. They (fim.) have ans- 
toered each other in a very lively manner. 14. Madame de 
S^vign^ has rendered herself renowned by the natural grace* 
which she has spread over her style. 15. You can hardly 
know (coTkd,) how much they have injured themsetoe^. 
16. The brothers smiled at each other and embraced each 
either. 17. Lazy^ persons have always repenJted of their lazi- 
ness. 18. Your parents have ddigfUed in thwarting us* in 
every thing, and by doing so (en cela) they have injured 
themselves. 

Fourth Section. 

Impersonal Verbs, 

§ 408. — 1. The excessive heat* which toe have had}*, has 
caused much sickness (plur,), 2. How much time, how many 
reflections have been requisU^^ to find out and discover" the 
wants, the digressions^* and the sources of nature. 3. The 
dearth^* which we have had^* this winter has caused a great 
many (bibn) diseases. 4. Charlemagne governed one of the 
mightiest monarchies that har^e eadsted (svbj.) since the Ro- 
mans. 5. The rains which we have had have damaged^* the 
productions of the earth. 6. When the government had be- 
come monarchical, this abuse was suffered to remain" on ac- 
count of the mconveniences** which there would have been in 
changing it. 7. The great cold" which we had last winter, 
has rendered the condition*® of the poor so dreadful that many 
have perished for want of aid**. 

1 se plaire 2 ceindre 8 des modeles de dooceur 4 a repandre son yenln 6 par ' 
le naturel et lea grices 8 >e nuire 7 oisif, tb 8 & nous oontrariw 9 Lea chalears— 
10 fkire, (tmjpen.) 11 fiilloir 12 poor epier et oonnaitre 13 les ecarts 14 La disetto 
16 jaToir, (tmpen.) 16 noire 17 on laissa eet abas 18 4 caoae des inoonrenients 
10 Les giandfl fxoids 20 la situation 21 &ate de secoors 
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IV. Particular SemarkB. 

1. Tke Participles couife, yaltt, PEsfe. 

§ 409. — 1. Louis XIV regretted at his death (ek uoxh 
rant) the millions which his lozarj and magnificence had cosi 
the nation. 2. Ton have bought that hoase (for) twentj 
thousand francs; but has it ever been worth that monej (les) ? 
Mine has not cost me so much (les). 3. A mother neyer re- 
grets the cares nor, the troubles which her child has cod her. 
4. This bag of silk^ did not uoeigh* the following daj the 
forty kilograms which it vjeighed at first. 5. What gratifica- 
tion did that extraordinary labor gain you ? 6. Don't speak 
of the honors which I have received, it is my coat which has 
gained me them, T. They will risk, in some foolish specnla- 
tion, the considerable profits' which this operation has gained 
to them. 8. 1 will never foi^et the favors which your recommeuh 
dation has gained for me. 9. My manuscripts, toith vxrrds 
scratched ottt^, blotted aU over^, and almost illegible*, testify' 
the pains (sing.) which they have cost me. 10. I do not see 
any more the two pounds of cherries which that woman weigh- 
ed {put). 11. I regret neither the time, nor the trouble which 
the culture of my garden has cod me. 12. What considerable 
profits and what honors his light" services have gained him. 

2. The Participles LAissfe and FArr, followed ly an Infinitive. 

§ 410. — 1. Those persons whom nature has endowed with a 
just and solid mind, have never allowed themselves to give 
way* to the least affectation. 2. The only conquests that have 
not left behind any regret are those which science has made, 
3. The soldiers who were aUoioed to leave" the city, have siif- 
fered themselves to be overtaken" by the enemy. 4. How 

. _ . _ - _■_■-_ ^ 

-1 ee sac de sole 2 se plus peser (ji. ind^.) 8 les benefices — 4 rature.. 6 bar- 
bottille.. 6 Indecbiffrable 7 attester 8 mince 9 se laiaaer aller 10 quV>n a laisse, • 
Mrtir de 11 se laisser surprendre 
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many yonthd hare Buffered themselves to be led astray^ by 
bad counsels. 5. We are too happy, yoo, because yon have pro- 
cured for me the opportunity' of doing good, and I, because I hare 
not ^ it escape. 6. The kindnesses which you have shown me 
(fait sentir) have given (prds.) me the right to make use of 
such a tender name. 7. A woman called' at the door, I made 
(p. indif,) her enter. 8. The habit which we have contrajcted 
of judging too hastily^ has often caused us fall into many er- 
rors. 9. What dangers has not England run, what sacrifices 
has she not made during the thirty years that the war lasted. 
10. Weak kings (lbs bois vuloaires) have suffered themsel* 
ves to be lulled^ sleep* by incense and homages; others have 
profited by them', but have not trusted in them^. II. I have 
suffered them to go, to come, to enter and to leave, without 
ever showing them any pleasure, or displeasure'. 12. O 
Julia ! if destiny had aUowed^ thee to live. 13. Remember^* 
Athenians, the humiliations which it has cost yon" to have 
suffered yourselves to be led astray by your orators. 14. See 
there are (YoilI) some gardens which are 1^ to us to attend 
to", and some swamps which are given to us to make arable". 
15. It is written that Ood has not revealed his judgments to 
the Gentiles'^, and that he has suffered them to wander in 
their own ways^'. 16. My grand-daughter whom her nurse^f 
has ^^ fall, is dangerously ill to-day.. 17. They abuse" to- 
day the liberties which he has a2^otae<2. them to take. 18. 
Chance^' made them to be born in the same month, and they 
both died almost at the same age. 19. The persons that I se7\i 
ouer" to England arrived there in safety". 20. Young and 
without experience, I aUowed myself to be led by a husband 
whom I loved. 
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8. The Past FaHicijoile preceded by an Adverb' of quantity. 

§ 414. — 1. The virtues which she h&s practised axe so many 
causes' of confidence in the goodness of God. 2. How many 
errors have been noticed^ in the works which they tuere char- 
ged to accomplish. 3. Has there ever manifested itself more 
greatness in a king, and more goodness in a man' ? 4. Many 
misfortunes as you have suffered they have not taught you 
yet what one ought to do to avoid war. 5. Many officers 
have ridiculed^ the orders of the general. 6. There have 
been offered him as many occasions for being victorious*, as 
there have been enemies opposed to him. 

4. • The Past Participle preceded. by le peu de. 

§§ 412, 413. — 1. Alonzo reanimates the few forces that 
are left to him*. 2. The few troops which he mustered^ have 
stood firm* at their post. 3. The few ships which Mazarin 
had suffered to rot* in the ports have been repaired, 4. De- 
jotanus reaches'* the port of Phaseta, a small town where he 
needs not feari;he few inhabitants whom the war has left there. 

5. I was hurt at his ward of confidence in my friendship". 

6. The want of talents which Christina had observed^* in him 
had not hindered her from entrusting to him the care of her 
affairs. 1. Whence do difficulties often arise" unless" from 
the little attention paid^* to them. 8. The loss of the battle 
is attributed to the want of skill which the general shewed, 

9. The few provisions which were brought* to the city, and 
which were distribiUed to the wretched besieged" sufficed (p. 
indif.) to raise" their courage. 10. The little ground" which 
I myself have cvUivated and soton** has produced as much as 
the vast field that I l^ to be improved*' by an unskilled** 
farmer. 11- The little moderation which those two men 
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have tihown in their prosperity, has jfiade them pass for prond 
and senseless men^ 12. The little good conduct which that 
young man has ahowrif has won* him your confidence. 

5. The Past Participle preceded hy sn. 

§§ 414, 415. — ^I. The Bible was not translated into the 
Tulgar tODgue', or at least the translations which had been 
made of it were not knoum^. 2. Cassias sought only in the 
downfall* of Caesar vengeance for (de) the injuries which he 
had received from him (en). 3. Glory has slain many men, 
the tongue has dain many more. 4. F^nelon's Telemachus 
h&s produced (fait..) some imitators, La Bruyfere's Charac- 
ters hsus produced (produit..) more (davantage). 5. Men 
have always measured dangers by (sur) the fear which they 
have feU* of them. 6. We (on) are ashamed to confess that we 
are jealous' and we boast* of having been so. 

6. The Past Participle preceded by en a/nd an adverb or 

QUANTITY. 

§§ 416, 417, 418*. — 1. He has himself achieved more ex- 
ploits* than the others have read aJxmt. 2. Daring such a 
short reign, the sciences and arts made {p. dif,) as much pro- 
gress as they had mxide during the longest reigns. 3. He has 
cmiqwered all the enemies that he has attacked, 4. The sena- 
tors heaped^* on his head more honors than any mortal had 
received, 5. The Russians have made in eighty years more 
progress than the French have made in four centuries. 6. I 
am obliged to you for your reniarks; but there are more mis- 

1 insense.. 2 meriter 8 en langae vulgaire 4 ignore.. 5 la perte 6 ressen- 
tir 7 avoir de la jaloasie 8 Ton se &it honneur * In all the following eomparativo 
sentences, the pronoun en must be used in the second clause. Use, likewise, ns before 
the verb of the second clause, except in 2, 3, 11, 13, 16, 19 & 20 (§ 477. — Alter the con- 
struction of 3, 10 & 19 ; as in 3 : Avtant d^mnemU U a o^tot^ue. .— In 11, 13. 19 and 20 
put the subject and verb of the first clause immediately after the adverb of quantity ; 
M in 11 ; Pfattvottt lut deviss d« ftoomna^Mtanoe^ etc. 9 Ua fait & Ini-mAme plus d'ex- 
pkalti 10 aoeumnkf, (^ dff.) 
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takes than you haye observed. *l. They have serred at this 
repast' more cream and more ice than has been eaien, 8. I 
flatter myself that, when yoa have some of yomr works printed* 
yon will do it with more correctness' than yon have employed* 
in yonr edition of Julins Caesar. 9. Laziness has stifled^ 
more talents than activity has developed. 10. He has drunk 
all the of liquor which we have offered him. 11. The more gra- 
titude you owed (imparf.) him, the less you have shovm him. 

12. Scholastic philosophy, a bastard daughter* of Aristotle's 
philosophy, (which was) badly translated and calumniaied, 
has done (prr) greater wrong to reason and useful studies 
(bonnes i^'UDEs) than the Huns and Yandals ever committed. 

13, The less glory that princess wished for', the more (glory) 
she obtained. 14. He has gathered^ more fruit (plur.) this 
year than he has reaped^ the three preceding years. 15. They 
have hestowed^^ on this new labor much less attentions than 
they bestowed on the first labors with which they were (on les 
AVAir) charged. 16. People (on) declaim much against pre- 
judices; perhaps they have destroyed too many of them: preju- 
dice is the law of the generality of mankind* \ It. He was a 
prince worthy of being educated*" by Aristotle, and one who 
founded (p. dif.) many more cities than other conquerors had 
destroyed. 16. Private vengeance" caused (faire, p. d4f.\ 
at that time*^, many more citizens to perish than the triumviri" 
had condemned. 19. This skillful general has gained all the 
battles that he has fought^*. 20. The more difficulties he has 
encountered^'' the more he has overcom>e^*. 
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CHAPTER VII. ' 

THE FBEPOSmON. 

§ 419. C'est 1 KOI 1. . .c'ssT 1 HOI DE — 1. It is the soveP' 
eign^a duty to haye the laws executed. 2. Dissatisfied with 
the course' of the discussion, Mirabeau ascended' the tribune 
without waiting until* iJt was his turn to speak. 3. Why do 
you not hasten to answer instead of (pour) him ? — It is his 
business to speak. 4. I have nothing more to tell you*; it is 
your turn, Gil Bias, to relate your exploits. 5. Feeble mor- 
tals that we are, is it our business to fathom* the secrets of 
Diyinity ? 

§ 420. JusQUE, jxTSQu'i. — 1. I have waited uvJtil to-day, 
but I could hardly* wait tiU to-morrow. 2. Our religion com- 
mands^ us -to love even our enemies, and this is the heroism 
of kindness. 3. We (on) may say that Henry lY was in- 
deed* the hero of France. His talents, his virtues, and even 
his faults*, all (sing), as it were, belong to us. 4. No philosopher, 
up to the present day, has been able to explain how the soul 
enters the body and (how it) leaves it". 

§ 421. De {and ou) in comparative sentences. — 1. Who (quel) 
is more to be feared, he who deceives, or he who is deceived ? 
2. It is difl&cult to decide which should to be more encouraged" 
— agriculture, or industry. 3. Which (lequel) is better, — a 

llamarche 2 monter a Z qne (tutg.) 4 &teconter 5 peaetrer 6DeBayoir 
(eond.) 7 oidonner 8 yeritftblement 9 de&uti 10 en tortir 11 laqaelle on deTftit 
le plus enoonragw i 
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marble-city, or a field well cnltlTated ? 4. Agesilans was ask- 
ed which was the greater yirtne,— justice or valor\ 'If all 
men were jnst'', replied he, 'there would be no necessity for 
them* to be valorous*." 

§ 422. Dk h^ore a second infinitive, — 1. Rather lose 
eyerything than do anything against one^s conscience. 2. It is 
better to run the risk^ of sparing a guilty person* than to con- 
demn an innocent one. 3. He chooses rather to try to make 
a perilous sally*, than to capitulate and — surrender. 4. May 
the gods destroy me^ rather than suffer that indolence and 
voluptuousness* get possession* of my heart. 5. Rather suffer 
than die^ is the device of men. 

§ 423. De after an adjective and a collective noun.-^l. Not 
a single plant has been lost of all those which were known by 
Circe, the most ancient (/em., des) botanist. 2. There were pro- 
scribed^* three hundred senators, two thousand knights, more than 
a hundred thousand merchants, every one of them the father of 
a family**. 3. There were a great number of soldiers cut to 
pieces". 4. The rosebushes are loaded with flowers", there 
are whiie and red cries, 5. Among so many pieces there are 
only a few" (that are) interesting. 

§ 424. (a) Dans and en. — 1. In South-America the ox 
was entirely" unknown. 

2. Normandy is a land fertile in apple-trees. 

3. Almost all civilized" people live in houses. 

4. We (L'oN^ confide our secret in friendship, but it es- 
capes (when we are) in love. 

5. The whole strength of the State lies in him, the will of 
the whole people is included" in his own. 

6. He will have finished his work at the end of a year. 

7. We shall have finished our work within a year. 

«— — — — — w 

1 la vaillanee 2 aroir besoin 8 vaiUant 4 hasai^er 5 tauTer un innocent 
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8. I Jmaw v:h(U the mtUHtude u^; U wiU he changed^ in 
a day. 

9. One does not know at what to rejoice or at what to be 
afflicted' in life. 

10. The young lady burst* inio tears, into cries, into vio- 
lent fits of grief, into excessive complaints. 

11. At dU times, at aU places^ the public is unjust, — JBo- 
race comjplained of it under the reign of Augustus. 

12. Those events took place in the same year. 

13. He divided the army into three corps. 

14. On that day you acted' like a man of courage^; by (ns 
pab) God, yon acted like a man of courage. 

15. We are boasting people', as (are) all men of our profession. 

16. I have done this thing wUh the intention' of being 
agreeable to yon. 

17. The sun is nearer to us in winter than in summer. 

18. My father when he uhjls dying declared him (to be) 
the only heir*'. 

19. That law-suit has been tried" in the privy-chamber". 

20. Who can fathom" the heart of mankind ? 

21. Let us have confidence in the mercy" of the Lord. 

22. I find something disagreeable in you as well as in your 
cousin. * 

§ 424 (b). AvANT, Devant. — 1. Eloquence was born be- 
fore the rules of rhetoric, as languages were formed btfore 
grammar. 

2. Have always the omnipresence and omniscience of God 
before your eyes ! 

3. She is without any reproach b^ore God and before 
men. 

4. Before Diogenes who said to Alexander, "Withdraw" 
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from my sonP' no philosopher had dared to qpeak so freely to 
a king. 

5. He jfB my senior^ he walks hrfore me. 

6. In order to hide those books (you had) better pat 
this &^ore(them)w 

7. Profane wisdom makes the interests of the State go' 
before those of the Qospel. 

8. Btfore praising a man, ezamme' his life. (See § 433.) 

§ 425- PRirr 1, Pr£:s de. — 1. Day and night a sea-faring 
man^ is the sport* of the elements: the fire is always at hand to 
bnrn' his vessel, the air — to npset* it, the water — to submerge 
it, and -the earth — to dash it to pieces*. 2. I am ready to 
maintain my conviction* np to the last drop of my ink. 3. My 
daughter is always ready to account for** her conduct 
4. Death never takes the wise unawares^*: he is always ready 
to die. 5. One often knows the importance of an action only 
when he is on ^^ point of accomplishing** it. 6. It is near 
four o'clock; can you be ready to go by five o'clock ? 

§ 426. Puis DE, AuPRiss de. — 1. Where can a chUd be 
more comfortable (mieux) than with its mother 7 2. Place 
my arm-chair near the fire, come to me, and I will tell yoa 
everything, and how your mother seeks to injure** me with the 
princess. 3. When he is angry" it is not agreeable** (to be) 
near him. 5. The ambitious (who is) armed (and) who is 
placed (qu'on place) near the crown, has, as it were, only to 
stretoh out** his arm to seize it. 5. The great powers have 
no ambassadors, but single residents at the secondary courta. 
6. All the time he has resided in (habit^) Paris, he has 
lived near the Palais-RoyaL T. We have no ambassador to 
Her Majesty the queen of Portugal. 8. Religion is found 
(on trouve. . ) near the cradle of all the nations, as philosophy 

1 mon ancien 2 &it march«r 8 interrogez 4 un homme de mer 6 le jouet 6 consumer 
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is found near their tomb. 9. Your nncle has been appointed 
(on a Noifid:. .) ambassador to the Holy See\ 10. The cata- 
ract of Niagara is (se trouye) near the boundaries' of the 
United States and Canada. 11. Why shoold not one remem- 
ber with emotion' the years which he has spent wUh an adored 
mother 7 

§ 427. AupRds Ds, Air prix db. — 1. What are the pains of 
the body compared to the torments of the son! ? What fire can 
be compared to the fire of remorse (plur,) ? 2. It is vain for 
as to enlarge* oar conceptions; we bring forth* only atoms in 
comparison with the reality of things. 3. All the ancient na- 
tural philosophers (phtsiciens) are nothing when compared to 
the modern ones. 4. All the works of man are worthless and 
coarse' when compared to the least works of nature, — to a 
blade of grass^, — to the wing of a fly. 5. What is this install- 
ment' when compared to what ne owes me ? 6. A Spanish 
woman of the darkest complexion' is white when compared to 
a negro-woman. 7. Contemplate those large luminous globes", 
compared with which the earth is bat an imperceptible atom. 
8. Let man gaze at" that radiant" light (which is) placed like 
an eternal lamp to give light to" the universe; let the earth 
appear to him like a point when compared to the vast sweep 
which that heavenly body takes' 



.14 



§ 428. EinnK, Parmi. — 1. I was going to look in the for- 
est for some lonely place** where no thh^ person would come 
and interpose*' between nature and me. 2. There are no last- 
ing connections*^ among men, except those founded on merit 
and virtue. 3. Unfortunately there is too little time interven- 
ing" between the time when one is too young and that when 
he is too old. 4. Among the wild animals the tyrant is 

* 1 le saint-siege 2 les limites 8 Comment ne pas se rappeler aree attendrissement 
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the worst of beasts, and among the domestic animals, the 
flatterer. 

§ 429. DuRANT, Pendant. — 1. In winter when it snows 
' ( — ^LA neige), they cannot hant the stag^; the hoonds have no 
scent*. 2. The ant lays up, during the summer, the stock of 
provisions' of which it has need during the whole winter. 
8. 1 can bnt very seldom feel again those happy raptnres^ that, 
for fifty years, had to me taken the place of fortnne and glory. 
4. Rome (when she was) near her fall*, sustained herself (p. 
d6f*) during her misfortunes principally through the constancy 
and wisdom of the Senate. 5. People, (who are) insolent as 
long as they are in prosperity, are weak and trembling in mis- 
fortune*. 

§ 430. YlS-l-YIS DE, ENTERS, 1 L'ilGARD DE. — 1. Hc whO 

has a sound mind^ learns to be just* vrith regard to others and 
moderate respecting (poub) himself. 2. The sovereign has 
but one duty towards the StMe to perform, that is, to cause 
the laws to be observed. 3. What is man in nature ? A 
naught* with respect to the infinite, a whole opposed to naught, 
something intermediate (un milieu) between nothing and all. 
4. Be lavish towards the unfortunate, saving at home'*, and 
faithful wUh regard to your friends. 

§ 431. An TRAVERS, 1 TRAVERS. — 1. A king sees the people 
only through the shining prism of the court; how should he 
divine th^ misery under the rich colors which it reflects. 2. We 
passed amidst the rocks" and saw the horrors of death near 
at hand'*. 3. The sand of the Caspian Sea is so fine (subtil), 
that the Turks say that it penetrates through an egg's shell". 
4. Saint Lewis carried his dreaded'^ arms through immense 
spaces of sea and land. 
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§ 432. Yoiciy YoilI. — 1. In time of peace (Dans la paiz) 
to do as mnch good to each other as we can\ and in time of 
war as little eril as possible', such is the law of nations'. 
2. There are three doctors that do not deceive you:'-^heerfulr 
nesSy gentle exercise, andplainfood*, 3. There are three things 
which maj be considered the moving powers' of the actions of 
menc interest, pleasure and glory. 4. "That is V disagreeable 
accident for my creditors/' said a Gascon ofiGicer, who had jnst 
received a ball through (§ 431) his body.* 



§ 433. AvANT, 1 HOiNS DE, . .QUE DE. — 1. BefoTe making a 
promise*, be sare that yon are able to keep (it.) 2. CTnZess one be 
a fool, it is impossible to reason thi 
own debts hefore being charitable' 
teach thee' to love life. Whenever* thou art (f\d,) tempted 
to harry oat of it (d'en sortie), say to thyself: May I perform 
one more good deed before I die (inf,) 



101^ 3. One most pay his 
s^. 4. Come, and let me 



Complement or Ooyemment of Prepositions. 

§ 434. — 1. I place this orator not only ammig, bat even 
oftove" the most eloqaent men of oar time". 

2. We may sacrifice everything to friendship, except* what 
is honest and jast. 

3. That man has always had his own way"; he has done 
every thing-^i^ains^ our wiU}^ and in spite of ns. " 

4. A magistrate should (oorr) always jadge in accordance 
wUh and conformabiy to the laws". 

5. Whatever be the resnlt" we should always be thankful 
for whatever has been done" on our account and/or our sake, 

6. Talents are like trees that produce according (selon. ,) 
and in proportion to the culture they have received. 



lleplasdebite 2 le mofns de mal 8 le droit des genfl 4 gaSie....modestere- 
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le resnltat 1 7 WTolr bon gr6 d^nne chooe qa^on a &ite 
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Bepetition of Prepositions. 

§§ 435, 436. — 1. Man spends his life in examining what is 
past\ in complaining of what is present, and in trembliog for 
what will be in time to come*. 2. Genius is the gift <^ in- 
venting and ^ executing in (de) anew and original mamer. 
3. Your conntry' has claims on yoar talents, yonr yirtnes, and 
all yoar actions. 4. This world (. .-ci) is bnt a lottery <^ 
goods, of ranks, ^dignities, ^f rights. 6. The courtiers keep 
the kings in custody^, shut up from all (hobs db) communica- 
tion taiUi truth. 6. Among men, some (lbs uns) spend life in 
idleness and laziness, others in turmoil* and agitation of human 
occupations. 7. The* Egyptians never did any harm to a cro- 
codile, an ibis, or a cat. 8. Socrates awaited and suffered 
death without faintaiess* and (vyiUhout) ostentation. 9. Con- 
versation in our days^ consists entirdy in sallies of wit*, equi- 
vocations', puns^* and trifles'\ 10. He who spends his early 
years in effeminacy and voluptuousness, will spend his later 
years in want and misery. 11. Our law sentences*" no one 
vyUtikout having heard him and examined his actions. 13. Our 
projects of fortune, grandeur, glory, (and) felicity are the 
card-houses of our infancy when we are men". 13. Sabaco 
distinguished himself among all the kings of Egypt by his piety 
and the mildness of his reign. 14. The righteous man lives at 
peace vMh himself and vyith others. 

§ 437. — 1. What spirit** and what grace (there are) in 
the fable of the Miller, his Son and the Ass. 2. Moli^re is 
said to have (C'est M., dhvon, qui . .) supplied** Bacine with 
the idea and the subject (f Eteocles and Polynices. 3. There 
has been published a magnificent illustrated edition of Paul 
and Virginia. 



1 d raisonner sar le passe 2 poor rayenir 8 La patrie 4 tenir qn. prisozmier 5 le 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE ADVERB. 

§ 438. Difference between the adverb and the prepo- 
sition. — 1. All the evils are long since out q^ Pandora's box, 
bat hope is still in it, 2. The dividing of the day into hours 
was nnknowo to the Romans before the first Panic war. JJp 
to that time they regulated* their days only by the rising and 
setting of the sun. 3. The sadness that precedes' joy is less 
painful' than that which follows^. 4. One often displays* the 
title of (a) good citizen, and hides beneath it the character 
(cELUi) of a jealous one. 5. Write down the injuries on sand 
and the benefits on marble. 6. Yesterday, my servant not 
being in the house, I sent my son on an errand*; he left the 
house at eight o'clock in the morning, and staid oiU all da^. 
7. Troublesome cares^ flutter' like owls at night abovi the gilt 
roofs*. 8. Before having embraced Christianity, the French 
nation chose, for burying its kings, a field famous for a victory. 
9. The same power that multiplies the (number of) adula- 
tors around the great, makes likewise that of friends more 
scarce. 10. Too often we shut our eyes against the beauties 
which nature spreads'* around us. 11. Alexander gave to 
Porus a kingdom larger than that he had before. 12. Ifyoa 
do not find any bottles on the table, look under (it ). 

§§ 439, 440. Exceptions. Dessus, dessous, dehors, used 
, 08 prepo8ition8;^preceded by 1, de, en, par. — 1. There are 

1 regler 2 Tcnlr ayant 8 trifite 4 renir apr&s 6 etaler 6 •nvoyer qn. hin un« 
eommiiaion 7 Let ■oaois importuna 8 roltiger 9 les lambrii dorte 10 repaadM 
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animals in and wnder the gronnd. 2. The enemj (i^.) is in- 
side and outside the citj. 3. Raillery does not become those 
who are aixyiie others. 4. Man is always poor when he 
thinks of what is above him, and rich when he compares him- 
self to what is heibw him. 5. To place law above honor is a 
problem not to be solved by any policy\ 6. Favor places 
man above his equals, and his downfall* beneath them. 7. The 
spirits ofUy-day (de ce temps) — are quite white outward and 
quite black inward. 8. Faith says indeed what the senses do 
not say, bat it never says what is contrary to them*: it is 
above, and not against (them). 9. I looked for my snuffbox^ 
upon and under the table, bat conld not find it. 10. Genios, 
like Divinity, is above all definition (plur.). 

§ 441. AuTouR and avant, used adverhiaUy. — 1. I like to 
stqdy mathematics, thongh I did not go* very far (in them). 

2. Do not go away; walk round here while waiting for me. 

3. Do not confine yourself* to seeking inside, above, beneath, 
seek likewise round about. 



V 



§§ 442, 443, 444. Anssi, si. — 1. From philosophy to im- 
pidty, it is OS far as from religion to bigotry^. 2. Numa made 
religion as important*, as grave and as chaste*, as the darkness 
of idolatry would allow. 3. There is nothing which man gives 
so liberally as advice^^ 4. Fortune is so extravagant, that 
there is nothing that one may (svbj,) not expect from its 
caprice. 6. One never goes so far as when he does not know 
where he goes. 6. Men are generally so knavish", so envious, 
90 cruel, that when we (oNJ find one who has only slight fail- 
ings**, we are over happy. T. Vanity is the source of our 
greatest troubles**; there is none so perfect and of so great in- 
fluence", as not to receive from it more sorrow" than pleasure. 
8. The ass is naturally" as sensible, as patient, and as tranquil, 

1 Insoluble en politique 2 sa chiite 3 dire le contraire 4 boite 6 penetrer 
(jMufm^*.) 6 sebomer 7 le fanatisme 8 serieux modeste 10 les conaeili 
11 fourbes 12 qui n'a qu« de la iaibleaw IS.peines 14<ZeBif%te 15 chagrin 16 d» 
■oanatiirBl 
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as the horse is proad, fiery^ and impetaons. 9. One is neyer 
80 easily deceived as when he thinks of deceiving others. 

Observation. — 1. He was in svxih a rage' that one coold 
not make him listen to reason'. 2. I was so comfortable^ at 
that conntrjHseat*, and every thing was so convenient*, that I 
would have spent my life there. 

§ 445. Aussi, NOK PLUS.~1. Man is tormented by the strong 
desire^ to increase what he possesses and, likewise by the fear 
of losing it. 2. The favor of a prince does not exclnde merit, 
neitheT does it suppose it. 3. If it is not just for him to enter 
the territory' of his neighbor, it is neither yast for his neighbor 
to enter his. 4. It is difficult when one does not like truth, 
not to hate justice' likevnse, 

§§ 446, 44T. AuTANT, TANt, modifying nouns and verbs. — 
AtJTANT, used instead of aussi. — 1. As sweet as pity is when it 
comes to us, so bitter is it when we must implore it. 2. Noth- 
ing hinders" being natural so rmich as the desire (l'envib) of 
appearing so. 3. That princess has relieved-^ as many miser- 
able people as she has known real miseries^'. 4. The Mace- 
donians were as superior to the other Greeks, as the other 
Greeks were to the Persians. 6. Your refusal is a;s just as 
my request. 6. That soldier is as prudent as brave (vAiir 
lant). 

§ 448. Tant, adverb of extension and of quantity. — 
1. This country (coNTBfeE) oflfers so many resources that the 
inhabitants leave the soil (la terre) to produce by itself, with- 
out taking the trouble to cultivate it. 2. England has so chang- 
ed, that she herself does not know any longer on what to rely*'. 
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ObeervaUon. Autant, aussi, tuith past participles. — 1. God 
is as exalted' above me as being is above nothingness". 2. The 
abase of truth (plur.J ought to be punished as much as the 
introduction of falsehood. 3. That young man is as elegant 
in his dress', as his sister is simple and modest. 

§ 449. Autant, aussi, si . . que. — 1. Natural law, as well 
as religion, forbids that one man injure* another man. 2. There 
is in hypocrisy as much folly as vice; it is as easy to be honest 
(HOKNirrE hokue) as it is to appear so. 

§§ 450, 451, 452, 453. Davantage, Plus. — 1. Confidence 
contributes* m/yre to conversation than intellect (l'esprit). 
2. However quick* a movement may be, we (on) can conceive 
one which is stiU rrwre so. 3. I desire you should be (prks. 
svbj.J instructed, but I desire stiU more you should be good 
and honest. 4. One must love his country mxyre than his fa- 
mily. 5. Moderation is like abstemiousness^; we (on) would 
like' to eat and drink more, but we fear to injure ourselves. 
6. The weakness of man's rationality' appears much more in 
those who are conscious of it, than in those who are not. 
1. What star'* shines brighter^^ in the firmament than what 
the prince ofCond^ has done (§ 41*7) in Europe 7 8. It is 
inherent in our (la) nature that in proportion as" we are 
happy, we wish to be so stiU more, 9. Prejudices have Tnore 
roots than principles. 10. There is nothing which I detest 
more than to wound truth. 11. Let us not be astonished, 
and no longer be dismayed at^* the reproaches which the moral 
sciences have incurred. 12. I am gratified^* to please a man 
like you, and I am still more so with the good feeling you en- 
tertain towards me". 13. If you are delighted'* with the Mar- 
quis de Mora, he is much more so with you. 14. Since (the 
time) I made a mistake'^, I have been stiU more fearful of 

1 elere 2 !• neant 8 recherche dans sa pamre 4 nuire (mi^*-) a qtk 
6 foof nir 6 prompt 7 la sobriete 8 Youloir hien 9 la niaon 10 astr* 11 brUle 
plui 12 k mesare qne 18 retonner^-s^effrajer de, (impir.) 14 flatte 16 aToir dt 
la IrienTeillanee poor gn, 16 eacbante de 17 se tromper, (jp. uid|f.) 
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making some\ 15. It is* with passions as with the great, 
they always promise more than they give (§ 4^7). 

§ 454. Le plus. — 1. Protdsilas who is somewhat older 
than I, is the one of all yoang men whom I loye most. 

2. Irresolution is the fault which is most opposed (riji.) 
to our advancing' or to the success of our affairs. 

3. Of all of Fdnelon's works, "Td^maque" is that which I 
admire rnjost. 

4. The most sensible man is rarely that one who speaks 
themoBit. 

§ 455. Plus d'1 demi, Plus d'I MOiiife. — 1. The neglect* 
of all religion leads to the neglect of all duties. This progress 
has. already been m(yre than hdlf made* in the heart of the 
libertine. 2. Our two sisters Tnore than hcdf understood (p, 
def,) his words and drew nearer*. 3. The masses of ice' 
which come* from the North are already mxrre than half melt- 
ed* when they arrive on the shore of New-Foundland' 



110 



§.456. Au MOiNS, Du MoiNs. — 1. If one be not master of 
his feelings, he is so o^ least of his conduct. 2. Sinee the gods 
take away'^ from us the hope of seeing you reign in our midst, 
aJt least aid us to find a king who will cause your laws to rule. 
3. Hope, delusive as it is", serves hov)ever to lead us to the 
end of life on an agreeable road. 4. A (la) wisdopa (which 
is) useless to people (au monde) is worse than certain follies 
that serve at least to amuse them. 5. If any one do not Imow 
how to amuse", he should, at least, not be a bore". 

§§ 457, 458. BEAUCouy, de beaucoup, il s'en faut. . . . — 

1. The life of the first men was a great deal longer than ours. 

2. Before the invention of guns", the battles were much more 

1 commettre des erreara 2 Hen est 3 avancement 4 L'oubll 6 etait..iait 6 se 
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bloody* than they are (ne le sont) at present. 3. However 
long this reign may last*, the reign of Louis IX will have been 
much longer. 4. Aristotle and Pliny (Pline) were both very 
learned; but Aristotle was much (the) more learned. 5. I 
thought this demi-john" was full, but U was far from it, 
6. The great rivers of Europe are far from having (svbj,) 
such a vast course* as the rivers of America. 7. The popu- 
lation of the countrv is not* in proportion to its vast extent*, 
it i» far from it, 

§ 459. Aussit6t, Plutot. — 1. Dull winter, the season of 
death, is the time when nature is asleep or rather in torpor\ 
2. It has been the lot of the (donn& aux) Chinese to com- 
mence everything (en tout) earlier than the other nations, 
and still to make no more progress. 3. It is natural to man 
to admire rather what is new than what is great. 4. Modesty 
implies* merit and causes it to be the sooner noticed*. 5. Taste 
is a gift of nature rather than an acquirement" of art. 6. To 
outlive one's friends, is to live too long or rather to cease to 
live. 

§ 460. De suite, tout db suite. — 1. Those who are not 
able" to persevere in thinking upon one subject", have char- 
acteristic fickleness". 2. Any giddy goose" may learn to 
speak indifferently French, German, Latin, Qreek, and pro- 
nounce fluently pretty long phrases. 3. If one could forget 
that he was sick, he would be cured immediately, 4. The 
lynx does not run straightforward like the wolf. 

§ 461. Tout 1 coup, tout d'un coup. — 1. The astonishing 
news resounded" suddenly like a clap of thunder". 2. Reason 
and charity ripened iff her all at once, 3. The sky was cover- 
ed (refl,) in an instant with thick clouds, and the thunder 
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rumbled* over (sub) our heads. 4. One often loses al one 
time at play a sum of money* (that was) gained slowly and 
hoarded up' with much trouble. 

§ 462. TRi:s, Bien. — 1. Take care not to drink any clear 
cold water*, when you are very warm. 2. A lion must be very 
hungry before^ he will attack man. 

Kegative Expressions. 

§ 463. — 1. Injuries are never well repaired when they are so 
only by halves. 

2. Judge by yourselves, and not by the opinion of others. 

3. The mind is not moved* ataUhj what it does not 9ee. 

4. Not content to be just, do not bear' injustice. 

5. It is not always good to have a high office*. 

6. There are no accidents so unfortunate that clever peo- 
ple' do not take^^ some advantage of them, nor so fortunate 
that the imprudent cannot turn them to their injury (pr&* 
judige). 

1. No, I do NOT seekf I do not vrish ant excuse; — there is 
none for me when honor accuse^* me. 

Difference between Pas and Point. 

§§ 464, 465, "466. — 1. (There are, indeed,) rvo true tragedies 
without great passions. 2. The human laws (which are) made 
to speak to reason^* must give precepts, and not advices. 3. It 
is easier to seem*" worthy of the employments" one has tio^, 
than of those one has<(Qu'oN exerce). 4. He who cherishes 
his (own) error does not at aU wish to know it. 6. The wise 
does not talk of virtue**; he gives good examples. 6. It does 
not depend on us to have, or not to have any passions ; but it 
depends on us to rule over them. T. Our poor sick friend does 
not sleep at aU ; sleep never comes to make him forget his suf- 
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ferings. 8. In announcing to me this news do yon not (per- 
haps) deceive me ? If so, I should bear you ill-wilP for a long 
time. 9. To remain so long without coming to see me, that is 
nnkind (mal) ; did you not know that I was sick ? 10. There 
is no virtue without religiou, nor happiness without virtue. 
11. Kings are by no means protected by laws. 12. Every body 
is laughing ; did I not say (perhaps) some foolish thing' 7 
13. Why do you blame me 7 have I not said the truth 7 

Use op Pas or Point. 

§§ 461, 468. — 1. We have not strength enough to follow 
our whole reason. 

2. The happiness and the misfortune of men depend not less 
on their humor than on fortune. 

3. What makes' so many ungrateful in the world, is that 
pride will not owe, and self-love will not pay (any thing). 

4. Though men are pleased with^ their own great actions, 
these are often the effects not of a great design, but of chance. 

6. / HAVE NOT FORGOTTEN, prince^ that my victory — vxis in- 
debted (devait) to your exploits (for J one half of its glory, 

§§ 469, 410. — 1. You apprize us of great and useful 
things: it would be disgraceful' to us not to answer them. 

2. I am indeed very sorry^ to he unable to do what you 
ask me. 

3. I have often regretted not knowing how to compose my 
features' in order to conceal better my thoughts'. 

4. By no means keep kindness wail^g^*: it is giving twice 
to give readily. 

Suppression op Pas and Point. 

§§ 411, 412, 413. — 1. However wicked men may be, they 
would not dare appear enemies to virtue. 2. One n£ver finds 
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80 many angratefol (men) as when he is no longer able to make 
some. 3. Go and come back as qnicklj as possible': untU joa re- 
tarn' I will not move^ flrom this* place, and will not speak to 
any living sovl^. 

4. Two doctors have not been able to make him depart 
from this life^l — He vnll never die. 

5. ^0 one is happy, unless he can esteem himself*. 6. We 
ought not make use of ^ any term the meaning* of which has 
not been explained before. 7. Children have neither past, nor 
future (ayenib), and what hardly ever (ne. . .6ui»EJ happens 
to us, they enjoy the present. 8. There are scarcely any peo^ 
pie more churlish* than those who are kind'* by interest. 9. A 
wicked man never knows how to forgive. 

10. Ms who lives hated by aU cannot exist long^^. 

11. Every body complains of his memory, and nobody com- 
plains of his judgment. 12. The miser does not see a jot^^ in 
his real interest (plur,J. 13. I have not seen your brother in 
aU my I'^e^*, and have not heard any one^^ speak of him. 14. 
Liberty does not cease to be worthy of love". 

Use and Suppression of Ne. 

§§ 414, 4*16, 416, 411. J^er appr^hender, avoir pbur, 
craindre, trehbler ; after autre, autrehent, mieuz, icoins, 
plus, plutot, plus tot que.— 1. The fathers fear that the na- 
tural love of their children will wear away**. 2. The same 
justness of mind that makes us write good things, makes us 
apprehend that they are not good enough to deserve to be read. 
3. No man ever feared less that familiarity might injure*'' 
respect. 4. The senate fearing that the presence of the con- 
sul might raise" a new sedition, thought it best" to remove** 
him. 5. Can it be feared that the earth will be in lack** of 
men ? There will be always more of them than will be able 
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to cultivate part of it (en). 6. Not he who has little, but he 
who desires wx)re than he possesses, is poor. T.* It requires 
(II t a) more strength to (1) suffer adversity (plur.) patiently 
than (qu'il n'y en a) to rid one^s self of it* by death. 8. Nec&r 
act otherwise than as you advise others to act. 9. There are 
persons who speak better ih^n they write, and others who write 
letter than they speak. 10. The poor are often less sick for 
want of food" than the rich are so for taking too much of it. 
l\. Do mtfear that in sending you my piece, I should make 
(pris, svbf.J you a long apology. 12. We should never make 
people speak otherwise than they themselves would speak. 13. 
They (On) raJtlwr subdue the panther* than tame* it. 14. Tremr 
ble leat I uncover* your soul (which is) as hollow as the rock 
in which the bear of Labrador is confined*. 15. Man reigns 
only by right of conquest; he is enjoying rather than possessing. 

16. Ee who laughs at others ( . . Qui rtt d'atjtrui) must 

fear that in return' they vnU likewise laugh at him, 

IT. I am afraid that my sister will not come in such 
weather. 18. It is not to be feared that the nations (les petjples) 
will respect less the power which acknowledges* their wrongs. 

§§ 418, 419, 480. 4f^ CONTESTEB, DfeSESPfeRER, DISCON- 

vbnir, douter, nier. — 1. I do no^ dovht that true devotion is 
the source of repose. 2. Few people caU into question* to-day 
that the earth moves" round the sun. 3. We (On) cannot 
deny* that laws are a curb" for the wicked and a safe-guard 
for the good. 4. They (On) did not despair of your becoming 
rich. 6. I vM not deny^* that with all his perfections, one may 
make some objections against Sophocles. 6. The most skilled 
natural philosophers" do not deny that there are in nature 
phenomena that cannot be explained**. 1. One can hardly 
doubt that the animals (which are) now (actuellement) do- 

1 k s'en delivrep 2 feute de nourriture 8 dompter la panth^re plutdt 4 appri- 
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mestic, have been wild^ before. 8. They do not deny that pain 
is an evil. 9. Nobody doubts that there is a God. 

§ 481. After emp£gher, ^iviter, prendre garde artd se 
GARDEB. § 482. After il s'en faut beaucoup que, pbu s'en 

FAUT QUE, IL TIENT 1 MOI, 1 TOI, 1 LUI QUE, &C. — 1. Take 

care lest yonr enemies may surprise you in this place. 2. He 
walks, sleeps, eats and drinks like others, yet that does not 
hinder him from being very sick. 3. A certain clond of grand- 
enr is spread' around the throne which often hinders truth 
from coming to* the princes. 4. The family of Descartes were 
far from rendering him justice. 

5. But IT DEPENDS oTily oTi you that his anger* passes 
away, % 

6. LiMe is wanting to have crime praised equally with 
virtue itself. 1. It vriU not depend on me to have people (on) 
render you all the honor which is due to you. 

8. Take heed lest an excess of rigor or (et d') indulgence — 
encourage audacity , or arm vengeance. 

9. The i^ame weakness which prevents certain people seeing 
their misfortune*, likewise preuenfe then: valuing* it. 

§ 483. After d^pendre. — 1. The doctor forbids him to in- 
dulge in violent exercise'^ or (et) to take long rides^ 2. His 
Ma^estj forbids writing anything to sustain" that doctrine. 

3. /have even forbidden by an express law — any on^s 
daring to" pronounce your name before me. 4. He forbade 
any stranger to enter the city. 

§ 484. After 1 moins que, de crainte que, de peur que, 
and QUE, taking the place of sans que. § 485. After avant 
QUE, sans QUE. — 1. The lion never attacks man unless he be 
provoked. 2. The impatient man breaks off " the branches to 
gather the fruit before it is ripe. 3. I cannot*' see good" fathers 



1 Baurage 2 D se repand souvent 3 parvenir juaqu^i 4 son chagrin 6 infor- 
tun© 6 evaluer 7 se livrer (pris. 8v!bj.) a dea exercices violents 8 fiiire (pre»* *^') 
de loDgnes eoarsei soutenir 10 ^u^on oslkt 11 rompre . 12 sayoir, oond. 18 honndto 
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rendered sorrowfuP by their children, without being moved by 
it*. 4. Has there passed a single day wUhovi God's having 
given ns a lesson by some of his great examples. 

6. What paltry* pleasure can avarice- afford (avoir)? — And 
of what use is it to hoard up* unless one enjoys it f 

6. Let us not confide* too mnch/orfear of being deceived. 
T. Prejudices rise and grow insensibly without their progress 
having been perceived. 8. How many centaries have elapsed* 
hefore men have been able to retam (revenir) to the taste of 
the ancients. 9. She could not see' any being snfifering, but 
her face expressed the pain that she felt*. 

1 cbagrine 2 9u«eela..m*emenYe 8 indig^e 4 qae sert-il d'amaaaer ( M 
UTrer 6 B'ecovtor 7 EUe nt rojait 8 en reuentir, impoarf. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE coNJxnrcnoN. 

§§ 486, 48t. Et. — 1. Adulation begets* pride, and pride 
is always the fatal rock' of all the other passions. 2 There 
are some persons to whom their faults' are becoming^, and 
others who are disgraced' by their good qualities. 3. He bor- 
rows* of every one, and returns to no one. 4. The power of 
the mind is the courage to bear^ adversity, and to undertake 
praiseworthy' and difficult things. 5. Intellect', science and 
virtue are the real goods of man. 6. Taste is a prompt, quick 
and delicate discernment which springs*' from acuteness** and 
wisdom of the mind. 

1. Farther on the player on the tambourine^\the fifer and 
the trumpeter (la TROMrETTE) — are heard pilaymg airs^^ which 
the dale^^ repeats. 

8. At all times" apply thyself to do every thing with gra- 
vity, — gentleness, liberty and justice. 9. Envy makes unjust 
and cruel; it leads to hatred, the most odious and heinous' ' of 
passions. 10. Wit is the gift of conceiving and combining 
subtly *^ and of giving out pointedly". 11. Man is a com- 
pound (assemblage) of light and ignorance, of hope, and fickle- 
negs". 



1 en&nter 2 Tecneil 3 defi^nts 4 seoir tiea a qm. 6 6tre disgracie 6 empran- 
ter & (jn. 7 soatenlr 8 yertueax 9 L^esprit 10 naitre 11 la aagacite 12 le tarn- 
bonrin 18 font entendre des aire II le Tallon 16 k toate heuie 16 noir 17 ayeo 
flnesM 18 lendre d'one mani^re piqaante 10 inoertttade 

8* 
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12. A coquette is a regular mxy/ister that is to be shunned^] 
— but a vxrnian, tender, and beautiful, and wise, — is Natures 
most beautiful toork, 

§ 488. When et must not he used, — 1. The more I see the 
number of my friends decreasing, the more I appreciate the 
few^ that are left to me. 2. Com'age gives firmness' to a 
throne; cowardice and infamy unsettle^ it. 

3. Whoever is rich, is every thing : uxUhout wisdom he is 
wise, — he has, without knowing any thing, the reputation of* 
wisdom; — he has intellect, spirits, rank, — virtue, valor, dignity, 
noble Uood, * 

4. The less we desire, the more we possess. 5. As (Au- 
tant) strong as laws are with morals^ so weak are they with- 
out morals. &, Life is to some an undisturbed lake', to others 
an impetuous torrent. 

§ 489. Ni. — 1. Honor cannot be obtained* without labor, 
nor wisdom without experience. . 2. Th4 style of Tacitus has 
nothing in (de) common with that of Livy**, nor La Fontaine's 
with that of Bacine. 3. We (On) are never so happy nor so 
unhappy as we imagine (it). 4. The sun is by no means a body 
of the same kind as the earth or the other planets. 5. Pride 
is never better disguised nor more capable of deceiving than 
when (§ 506) it hides itself under the mask" of humility. 6. 
Kings cannot ruin" nor save themselves all alone. 1. Neither, 
your riches, nor your talents will make you happy; seek*' vir- 
tue; in that (en elle) you will find true happiness. 8. The 
sea-compass*^ was rwt invented (uRovrk) by a mariner, nor the 
telescope by an astronomer, nor the microscope by a natural 
philosopher", nor the art of printing" by a literary man, ruyr 
gun-powder by a military man. 



1 an vrai monstre k fuir 2 Je deyiens sensible an pen 8 affermir gdl. 4 ebranler 
6 en partage 6 U a I^esprit, Ze coeur, &c. 7 arec les moeors 8 un lac paisible 9 s^ac< 
qaerir 10 Tite-Iive 11 la figure 12 se per^ 18 8ongez&.... 14 Labonisole 
16 un phjiicien Id IMmprimerie 
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§ 490. — 1. (Neither) the sun ruyr death can be looked at 
with fixed eyes*. 2. Do not laugh long, nor often, nor out- 
right*. 3. The indolent (man) is neither moved (touch^) bj 
virtue, nor by the pride (la gloire) of succeeding in his enter- 
prises, nor by fortune, nor by the ties of blood, ntyr by friend- 
ship, myr by arts. 4. We (On) never do all we can, n^yr all 
we wish (to do). 

§ 491. Ni, instead of repeating sans and sans que. — 
1. Tarquin took the crown vyUhxmt having been elected by the 
senate or the people. 2. The most charming retreats afford 
but little pleasure* vMkout love and — friendship. 3. All the 
inhabitants were being armed^ without distinction of sex or 
age. 

§ 492. Ni, sometimes used afber empIjcher and Df:FENDRE. 
— 1. Ypre^yeat any one's being brought to trial* or (even) put 
in prison for that. 2. He has forbidden me to open the door 
or the window. 

§§ 493, 494. Ou.— 1. What do I care for* ei^jer his life 
m his death (TRfePAs) I 2. Acting thus I should be suspected' 
eHher of too much friendship for him, or of being too com- 
plaisant to youl 3. People (On) may sometimes be stronger 
or luckier than their enemies. 4. Gentlemen, either illness, or 
the physician, or certainly (bien) the medicine will kill yod. 

§ 495. Phrases to be corrected. — 1. C'est un pays oi\ Pon 
ne trouve point ou pen d'eau douce. 2. Cette contree n'oflfre 
pas oUf pour bien dire, si pen de ressources qu'on ne pourra 
jamais la coloniser. 3. Get enfant ne montre pas ou tres-pen 
de reconnaissance ^e tout ce que vous faites pour lui. 4. Ces 
malheurenx ont 6t6 point ou tr^s-mal recompenses de leurs 
peines. 

1 Be r^^arder fixement 2 arec exces 3 ne plaisent guere 4 On arma tous>. .^ .. 
5 qu'on appelle qnelqu'un en jugement 6 Que mHmporte 7 Je serais en agissant de 
la MXie, Bospect 8 dft trop de complaisance pour tous. 
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§§ 496, 497, 498. Mais. — 1. It is well to confide* in men; 
btU it is better still to distrust' them. 2. Harmony aflfects 
not only the ear, but the soul^ 3. We ought to respect the 
faults of great men, but we oaght not to imitate them. 4. We 
(on) like to ask advice (des conseils), biU we do not like to 
follow it. 6. We (on) find means to cure folly; bvi we do not 
find any to cure a stubborn mind*. 6. The torch of censure' 
should not burn, hut light. 7. But the woodSf. Jhe waters. ., 
the cool shades] — aU this harmless luxury never fatigues. 

§ 499. GoMME. .ET QUE. — >1. As the summer has been very 
bad, and as the autumn is very fine, it is probable that we 
(shall) prolong our sojourn in the country. 2. ^ I knew {p. 
indif,) and loved him, T cherish his memory. 3, Since am- 
bition has no restraint^, and sinjce the thirst for (des) riches 
consumes all of us, it results that happiness flees in proportion 
as' we are in search for it. 

§ 500. De MtuE QUE. .DE iftitfE. — 1. Ju^ OS soft wax eas- 
ily receives all kinds of impressions* and forms^', so a young 
man easily receives all the impressions" we (on) wish to give 
him. 2. Just as on certain pccassions, we (on) must give 
proofs of (our) kindness^*, so we must on other (^occasions) 
show firmness. 

§ 601. SoiT . . sorr, soit que . . sorr qup, sorr que . . ou. — 

1. Be it weakness^ be it goodness, he has pardoned bim^*. 

2. Whether he is punished, or pardoned, one never obtains 
au^ht of him. 3. Men delight in" rendering justice to the 
dead, either because they flatter themselves with the hope that 
people (on) will one day be just with regard to them", (yr be- 
cause they are (qu'ils soient) by nature the friends of truth. 
4. I will conform my condition** to yours, whether you will 

1 se flei" kqn. 2 se de6er de qpn. 8 I'eRprit 4 un esprit de traren 5 Le flam- 
beaa de la critique 6 les ombrages frais 7 frein 8 4 mesure que 9 toutes sortes 
d'empreintes 10 flgares 11 impressions 12 £&ire preuye de bonte 13 fiure grlu» ^ 
q^n 14 aimer & 16 4 leur igaid 16 mon Bort 
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consent to live, or persist in your wish to die\ 6. Whether 
he does it or not, I will always remain his friend. 



§ 602. Use of the conjunction que. — 1. Caligula wished to 
have the Romans render to him the honors due to the gods*. 

2. Let my son he called, let him come and defend himself, — 
LET him come and speak to me, I am ^ ready to hear him. 

3. May I die, if what I say be not true. 4. Let the prosperity 
of the wicked not offend* you ! it will he of short duration*. 
5. Nothing is so dangerous as an imprudent friend. Better 
would be a wise enemy. 6. Such is the perverted state* of 
the human mind, thai some of the most heinous* crimes bring 
little scandaP upon the offender. T. Nothing assures so much 
the tranquillity* of the heart as the activity* of the mind. 
8. Man fears to see himself such as he is, because he is not 
such as he ought to be. 9. What cannot courage and strength 
do**, when they are aided by wisdom ! 10. I am not such a 
fool as to believe what you tell me I 11. TFTiy do you not 
wait ? I shall be ready in two minutes. 12. The miser stands 
in need" as much of what he has, as of what he has nof. 

13. Nothing is mxrre natural and less common than sincerity. 

14. The government which is forced to a disadvantageous 
peace, makes it orUy for the sake of reposing (^^A), of dress- 
ing" its wounds, of repairing its forces and preparing (rSJl.J 
for revenge. 15. It is but little — to delight** the eye, we 
should speak to the heart. 16. Architecture owes its origin 
to necessity**; but it has received its embellishments** from 
luxury. 17. It is a beautiful thing to keep a (le) secret. 
18. It is wasting** one's benefits to bestow** them badly. 
19.' Is it so great a misfortune — to cease to live ? 20. What 
is the matter with you ? v)hy do you not eat ? 21. Though 



1 persister k youloir moorir 2 les honneurs divins 8 scandaliser 4 de pea de 
duree 6 lapenrenite 6 detestable 7 i)orter & peine la hODte & Qti. 8 lerepos 
le travail 10 pouvoir 11 manquer de qch. 12 se panser 18 — eharmer 14 "i2 
is to necessity that arch, owes its origin (sa naissanee),&ii< it it from luxury tkat^ etc. 16 em- 
belliasementa 16 perdre 17 repandre 
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the misers had all the gold of Peroa, yet they wonld desire 
more\ 22. It is more than, two years since I saw him. 

23. Why do I see around me were friends (that are) sold f 

24. When we (on) seek nothing but to do good to man- 
kind, and when we do not offend Heaven, we do not fear" 
anything either during our (la) life, or after our (la) death. 
26. Worn out* by fatigue as he was, he was not able to con- 
tinue his route. 26. Gambling^ is a gulf* which has neither 
bottom nor shore ; if one embarks on that stormy sea and — 
loses sight of land", he is seldom seen agam. 2T. I will not 
go (s'bn ALLKR,/tt<.) untU you have paid me. 28. If you 

have received a good education and do not profit by it, 

you are only the more despicable\ 

29. Since we plead, since we die, and since we become 
sick, — we must have (il faut) physicians, we must have law- 
yers. 30. If I am at home and — am not too tired, I shall 
read my tragedy to-night. 

§ 503. 1 cause que, devant que, durant que, malgr^ que 
{except in MALCRfe qu'il en ah), not to he used. — 1. As long as 
the Romans despised (p. def.) riches, they were sober and vir- 
tuous. 2. Whilst Henri lY besieged Paris, the inhabitants 
suffered (p. dSf.J all the horrors of famine. 3. Every writer 
must convince himself that one is not understood simply be- 
cause he understands himself, but because he is in fact intel- 
ligible. 4. Keep that little bird in a nest or in some cotton, 
that (pour que) it may not suffer before its feathers have ap- 
peared. 5. We are not aware of our insignificance* ; and in 
^pite of others^^, we wish to be numbered in the universe, and 
make a figure in it". 

Observation. Pendant que, Tandis que. — 1. While I was 
in Spain, you were in Italy. 2. Of what use is it (fut.J to 

1 *^The mitert would have. . ydP* etc. 2 redouter 3 Ezcede . . . . de &1igae 4 Le 
jeu 5 nn goufl&e 6 i)erdre la terra de yue 7 meprisable 8 se persuftder 9 ne pdnt 
aentir sa petiteue 10 malgre qu^on en ait 11 y flgurer 



stock^ of Epirns. 
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es me, whUst I am (ftU,) the laughing^ 



§ 504. Parcb que, par oe que. — 1. Childhood is so happy 
only because it knows nothing, and old age so miserable be- 
cause it knows too much. 2. Do not judge men by what they 
say, but by what they do. 3. When any one wishes and does 
you good, do not show yourself unworthy of it by what is most 
shameful, — ingratitude. 4. If God take for his eternal title 
the God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob', it is because those holy 
men are living for ever before him. 6. Consider these things 
not in what they are alike", but in what they differ*. 6. A 
trifle^ consoles us, because a trifle afflicts us. 

§ 505. Faroe que, fuisque.— 1. Great men undertake 
great things because they (elles) are great, and fools because 
they consider them easy. 2. Since you are requested and 
nothing stands in opposition", do not hesitate to do it (ce qu'- 
ON vous demandb) . 3. Those arrows inflicf mortal wounds, 
because they are poisoned®. 4. It is just that I love you, 
since you love me. 5. I believe that the sinner will be pun- 
ished, because God is just. 

§ 606. QuAND, LORSQUE, QUANT. — 1. Whcu misfortuue 
opens our eyes, we look over again with biiterness all our 
wrongs*; 2. When they came and brought word*" to Cincin- 
natus that he was dictator, he was driving a plough". 

3. As FOR yoUf Buckingham^ my good, my noble/riend, — 
you have deferred^*, (and) that is betraying half ". 

4. As f(yr his debts, he does not trouble himself much 
about them". 

§ 607. QuoiQUE, Quoi QUE. — 1. NcvcT, in whatever thing 



1 la fable 2 Jacob 8 avoir de semblable 4 avoir de different 5 Pen de 
cliose 6 et qae rien s'y oppose 7 &ire 8 empoisonne 9 repaaser aveo amer^ 
tome ses faux pas 10 yenir annoncer qih. kqn. 11 il s'occapait a oonduire ane char- 
rue 12 recoler 13 c'est trahir a demi 14 U t^en inqaiete pea 
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it may be, are the wicked fit for any thing good. 2. Al" 
tkougK Turenne loved glory, he sought the evidence of it in* 
his actions, and not in the evidence of men. 3* Whaiever yon 
may do, never expect* to obtain the approbation of every 
body. 4. Whxdever one may say and do a young ass" will 
never become any thing else but an ass. 5. Although am- 
bition is a vice, yet it is the mother and cause of some virtues. 

1 Ulftcherchaitdaiuiletembignagede..., 2 s^attendre Sunfcaon 



CHAPTER X. 

THE INTESJECTIOir. 

§§ 508, 509. Ah ! ha! — 1. Ah I how well you are and 
what a healthy look you have*. 2. Ha ! he told you so I he 
tried to deceive you so grossly*. 3. Ha ! here is an enemy to 
oU joy*, — vrith his truths, he is going to spoil every thing. 
4. I have wit enough to rtvake d noise*, — at (1) aU fine places 
which deserve to be admired*. 5. Ah ! there you are, that is 
very lucky, indeed; I despaired of ever meeting with yon. 

§ 510. Oh 1 Ho ! 6 ! — 1. I went through with so daring 
an undertaking*. — Oh I indeed I (ho ! ho !), the great talent 
(plur.) your mind possesses. 2. Oh ! how dry nature is, how 
void it is when it is explained by sophists ! 3. Oh I how 
many (que) obscure writings (and) forgotten^ books — were 
drawn out from the dust on that great day. 

4. disastrous night ! frightful night I in which (otl) 
that shocking* news, Madame is dying, Madame is dead, re- 
sounded* suddenly like a clap of thunder**. 

5. The linnet^^ was absent. — When it returned, alas ! what 
ravage^^* ! — The nest vxts gone^* ! the oabtree shivered^* I — 
"Oh ! oh ! I shall be moreprudenf\ — said it, **let u^ take up 
our lodgings^* six stories lowei^\ 

6. Oh ! OH ! my friend, would you meditate on some of 

those juggleries** which you understand so well*' ! 

-^ . . 

1 et qae voas avez la un rrai yisage de sante 2 de tous abuser k ce point ,3 void 
Rabat-Joie 4 pour faire du fracas 6 meriter des Ha I 6 pousaer {p. indtf.) jnsquHta 
boot un projet si hardi 7 ignore.. 8 etonnant 9 retentir (jp. d^.) 10 nn eclat de 
tonnerre 11 Notre linotte (/em.) 12 a son retour, Dieu I quels deg^ts 1 18 Plus de 
fdd 14 en eclats 16 se loger 16 toon de passe-passe 17 savoir si bien &iio 
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§ 511. Efi! H]§:! — 1. Hypocrites boast' with a face nn- 
moved of their deep grief; ah f do they believe that the mind 
can be deceived* ? 

2. Well 1 What is the matter* f what ails you? what is the 
evil that affects you* ? 

3. . .Ihope to baffle aU my enemies? vyrotV I — You thinks 
that indeed IshaU be generous, — ^Well then I let them be un- 
grateful, provided they are happy, 

4. Hey ! het ! whence comes that pleasing rruyvement f 
6. Ah ! my poor friend (homme), how I pity you. 

6. Ah! gentlemen, that is too much. Leave off, for merctfs 
kJce'' I 

1 Tauter qfX, 2 qa\m pnisM en impoB«r snr le sentiment 8 de qaoi est-U qaestion 
4 que vouB aentea 6 ..desarmer la colere 6 Ta ois 7 lAiaaei oela, de giAco 



CHAPTER XL 

FIOXTBES OF SYNTAX. 



L The Ellipsis. 

§§ 612, 613, 614. — 1. Daring my whole youth I desired 
(p, indef.) to do what 1 am doing, to see what I am seeing: 
the gratification of a desire affords happiness\ 

% It is seldom (the ca&e) that the (un) nnfortnnate has 
friends, sttU more seldom that he has relations. 

3. Industry is the right hand of fortune, and ecorumiy, the 
left 

. 4. When Bias who^commanded a body of troops, had al- 
lowed himself to be insnared' by Iphicrates, his soldiers said 
to him : What is to he done (quel parti prendre) ? — You, ans- 
wered he, to retire (r^fl.) ; I to fight and die. 

6. What warrior (bras) hast thou vanquished f — I fear no 
ime*, — THY NAME ? — I have none, but thou shaU make me one*. 

6. Curius, to whom the Samnites offered gold, replied that 
his desire was not to have gold, but to command those who 
had. 

1. Advices* rarely change the mind, stiU more rarely the 
character. 

8. YouB HOUR ? — At day-break. — And your weapon* ? — 
The sword. — ^The place ? — I shall call for you'. 



1 un desir satisfiBiit eat un bonheur 2 se laisser (pL-^ue-parf.) surprendre 8 Je 
n^en redoute aucun 4 tu vas m^en fUre on 6 LeseonseUi 6 Totrearme 7 J'Ini 
YOUB prendre 
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9. To (Poub) the trne Christian, Hie is but b, time of triaP, 
and death, the passage to a blessed' eternity. 

10. . . WeU I so then (donc^, against^ your vnU I — the 
pince has breathed his last*, doctor f — What can we (do) — 
when nature at last . , f That (La) answer was safe; — one 
gets well again^, rr is your skill (art) ; one dies, it is nature. 

11. Who made him king? who crowned him ? — Victory. 

12. What did you wish him to do* against three ? — To 
die'. 

Correct the following phrases in which the ellipses are in- 
correct. 

13. Si Tous Yous fussiez mienx conduit a mon dgard, /et^sse 
it6 autrefois tout dispose a yous rendre serYice; comme au- 
jourd^hui et d Vavenir, si je n'aYais pas a me plaindre de yous. 

U, La vaine opinion regne sur tous les ages; 

Son temple est dans les airs portS sur les nuages . • 
EUefuit et revient; elle place un mortel 
HiER sur un bucher, demain sur un autel, 

(Rulhiere.) 

15. Le crime/ai^ la honte et non pas Vdchqfaud, 

16. Ihfatiguent plus les portes des maisons k coups de 
marteaux que les vents et les tempetes, 

TL The Pleonasm. 

§ 516. — 1. I shall not allow anything to pass unobserYed*; 
I shall look with both eyes and listen with both ears*. 

2. There is f Off the true philosopher^* no fatal reverse^^, — 
and losing every thing, to himself he himself is left". 

3. But, my lord, our glory is in our oton hands. 

4. If that conjuncture arise", it seems that he should profit 
by it". 



1 d^epreuve 2 — bien heareux, se 3 malgre vous 4 a sacoombe 6 on guerit 6 " What 
would you thai ht thouH do^^ (tinp. wbj.) 7 {imp. tubj.) 8 ne laUser rien echapper 9 de 
toutes mes oreillea 10 le vrai sage 11 aucun revers funeste . 12 d, wi-m&me il se reste 
13 Si clZe nalt, cette coqjonoture 14 deroir (jn*. wijJ) s^en serrir 
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r 

5. Three sceptres, aUaxshed to her throne by my valor^,-^ 
toill speak instead of her, and will not cease to speak'. 

Correct the following phrases which contain favUy pleo- 
nasms: 

1. II est impossible, s'il le vent, qu'il ne puisse pas nons 
rendre ce service. 

2. Le prince en montant an trdne a comhU les malheurenx 
de miUe graces. 

3. Les conqn^tes d'Alexandre donnerent lien a ses capitai- 
nes de ^entr* dgorger les uns les autres. 

4. Ce n^est seutemetU qu^&n sein de la famille qae Ton 
trouve centre les conps du sort un asile. 

6. Voulez-vous de Feau ? — Attendez voir; oui, j'en veux un 
petit pea. 

TEL The Syllepsis. 

§ 516. — 1. Gomit Piper accompanied by (avkc) some of- 
ficers, had lef^ tliat camp. 

2. Health, as well as (comme) fortune, withdraw* tJieir 
favors from those who abuse them (en). 

3. The whole mass of the people run on before with Joy^, — 
THEY bless the chief whom Madrid s&nds to them, 

4. The rest show a fatal forgetfulness of tbeir Qod*, — 
and blaspheme (sing.) the narrie which treir fathers have 
invoked. 

6. In Paris mjore than one rogue is seen'' w'ho cheats* other 
rogues. 

IV. The Inversion. 

§ 51T. — 1. By the glaze of the lightning* we perceived 
some ships which were contending" against the storm. 2. That 
justice which is sometimes refused to us by our contemporaries, 

1 par mon bras 2 d ne »e tdiront pat 8 Bortir de 4 retirer Qcft. & qn. 6 Tout 
le people au-devant court en foule avec joie 6 Le reste pour son Dieu monlre un oubli 
fatal 7 on voit plus d'on frlpon 8 se duper I'un l^utre 9 & la laear d«B eclairs 10 latter 
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posterity will know how (satt) to restore' U to us. 3. Well- 
inclined people' are those who, at the first impnlse', woald per 
form a good action, and who, after having reflected, still per- 
form it. 4. By (par) the law of the body, I take hold on* 
this world which passes away, and by faith, I take hold on 
God who is everlasting*. 5. Misfortune in vain for death 
makes us vrish*: — toe (on) brave him from cfar^ near hy it is 
quite otherwise. 

1 rendre 2 Bi«nn^ 8 dn piemier moaTement 4 tonirft 6 qol ne paase point 
6 disposer qn. k ^dk. 



CHAPTER XII. 

FABTICTJLAB OBSERVATIOXS. 



L Acceptations. 

§ 518. 1, ou. — 1. The esteem of five or six persons who 
sarronnd ns, satisfies and gratifies n8\ 2. There are cocoa-nnt- 
trees' which have leaves (that are) from twelve to fifteen feet 
long and from seven to eight feet broad. 3. The tigress brings 
forth*, like the lioness, four or five young ones. 4. The Persian 
horses ( — de Perse) are such good runners^ that they easily 
travel (font) from seven to eight leagues without stopping. 
5. I am astonished to see as many as* seven or eight persons 
reassemble (rSfl.J under the (un) same roof. 6. The two 
young shepherdesses saw (imparf,) at six paces from them five 
or six goats. 

§ 519. Aider. — 1. When Telemachus saw* that Mentor 
stretched out his hands (lxh tendait les — ) in order to aid him 
in swimming, he thought of nothing more than to quit^ the fatal 
island. 2. Eidp that man who is bendmg under the load* 
which he carries. 3. Those who were manufacturing* arms 
had requested the others to assist them in this work^*. 4. I 
helped William in putting a cart-load of hay on the loft". 
5. What is your opinion about the proverb : Help thyself, 
(and) Heaven will help thee ? 6. We must help the poor with 
what we have in abundance (de son superflu). T. Art must 
only assist nature. 8. Assist him in walking, in descending. 
t ' 
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§ 520. Aller. J'ai trkt j'ayais ±Tk, &c., used instead 
of JE suis ALii:, j'^TAis ALhk, &c. — I. I loerU to Switzerland 
about six months ago. 2. You have gone from Tours to Nan- 
tes by the steam-boat. 3. During his sojourn at Paris your 
uncle v)ent every evening either to the theatre or to the con- 
cert. 4. We loent (p. indif.) yesterday to Versailles by the 
rail-road on the right shore*. 6. *We should haw gone to 
England much earlier but for the disturbances which have 
broken forth". 6. Your brother and I moidd have gone on foot 
from Lyons (Lyon) to Geneva but for the excessive heat 
which we had*. 7. -He wient (p. dif.) as far as Borne to im- 
plore the senate. 

§ 62L S*EN ALLFR. — L YovL left too early. 2. We should 
have gone away earlier without you. 3. He vnll have left 
without telling any one*. 4. He would have arrived in time', 
if he had left at the moment when (pii) we told* him to be off. 

§ 522. Applaudir. — 1. The beautiful scenes which this 
work contains will be always commended'. 2. That actor 
does not appear oh the stage' but the whole audience' ap- 
plauds (subj,) him. 3. What scourges*" of the great are 
(que) those men (who are) born to commend their passions. 
4. That orator has something captivating", and very often the 
assembly interrupts him in order to applaud him. 6. When 
a man is in favor, every body praises him. 6. I must praise 
the exploits of the conqueror. 

§ 523. Assurer. — 1. A flatterer assured Alexander that 
Jupiter had given him life. 2. He who repeatedly assures 
( — LE plus) a benefactor of his thankfulness is not always the 
most thankful. 3. What he has done already for them assures 
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them of his fidelity in the future (pour l'avenir). 4. Thej 
have received a letter which assures them that all the rumors^ 
which are in circulation', are groundless'. 5. It is desirable* to 
assure our (son) respect only such as we (on) really respect. 
6. He assures aU his friends that the success in (de) this en- 
terprise depends on the steps which yon will take*. 

§ 524. Atteindre. — 1. As tall as he is, he cannot reach 
the ceiling*. 2. That is above his reach\ he cannot* obtain it. 
3. Let OS see whether all the different kinds (genres) of glory 
can reach that degree of greatness to which (ou) Religion 
raises the good man'. 4. Many a one (L'on) fears old age 
which he (l'on) is not sure of being able tx) attain, 5. There 
are many people who^see what is true (le vrai) but who can- 
not (Main it. 6. One would think'' that one must have aJ^ 
tained perfection after having (quand on avait) known how to 
please Madam. 7. Many an artist thinks to surpass" another 
one whom he has not even equalled. 

§ 525. Avoir l'air. — 1. Will anyone (on) accuse the 
women of Paris of looking awkward^* and embarrassed ? 2. I 
do not at all approve'* to have you painted'* as an amazone, you 
look too gentle. 3. 1 do not know whether those children work 
much, but they look (as if they were) very giddy and thought- 
less^^. 4. She looks quite (§ 185) disturbed, and they look 
angry. 5. That woman is good-lookingf but is wicked ^ her 
daughter looks intelligentf and yet she is stnpid. 6. Those 
peaches look nice] but they are not ripe. 

1. Please^* tell me^ speaking sincerely^ — in the costum/e^'' of 
Venus DID I LOOK charming 7 

§ 526. Avoir affaire i, — avec, — de. — 1. 1 do not like to 
have anything lo do with j^owerful men, nor to have recourse" 
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to their insolent protection. 2. A merchant is forced to deoL 
with all sorts of people. 3. That law-suit has given him a great 
deal of trouble ; he had to do with the greatest trickster*, the 
most unreasonable of all men. 4. He will find (some one) to 
speak to, and vnll have the odds against him*. 5. What need 
have we of B> new author who adorns himself with the ima^na- 
tions of the Geeks and gives their knowledge* as his own to the 
world ? 6. What need have I or (a) throne and the hand of a 
king I 

§ 521. Oampagne (i LA, en). — 1. They spend two months 
at some watering-place^, and the rest of the fine season in the 
country. 2. I gave the orders bdow that they (on) should set 
TO WORK* — to get the rum*, the arrak'', and the champagne 
ready. 3. A fool filed with errors which are accompanied by 
trouMe — is sick in town as well as in the country. 4. He set 
to rwrk yesterday, to discover the dwelling of that person. 

§ 628. Changer qch.; — contre, pour, en; — changer db. — 
1. The sailors are going to change their wet clothes. 2. I 
must change my clothes and my stockings, they are wet. 
3. Will you exchange horses (de cheval) with me f 4. 1 would 
not exchange my house for his (avec lui). 5. That has 
changed my suspicion to certainty^. 6. My father has exchanged 
all his modern paintings for a collection of paintings of the 
Spanish school. T. At the marriage in Cana* Jesus Christ 
turned (p. dif) water into wine. 8. Keep those volumes and 
do not exchange them/or new books". 9. Lot's wife became 
a pillar of salt**. 10. You flatter yourself in vain that you 
will be able to turn all the metals iri^o gold. 11. It is said 
proverbially that a person has exchanged his horse that is 
blind on one eye" for a blind one, when he has parted with 
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something which is bad^ in exchange for (de) something which 
is still worse. 12. To turn evil to good, is (c'est) the delight 
of a God, 

§ 629. Comparer 1 ; — avec. — 1. Compare the life of the 
righteous man (du juste) vnih that of the sinner, and you will 
see how very happy the former (l'une) is and (how very) mi- 
serable the latter. 2. The old men cried when they compared 
(part, pres.) the wretchedness* of the latter edifice vnth the 
magnificence of the former. 3. Let the docility, the submission 
of the dog be compared' loith the pride* and the ferocity of the 
tiger; the one proves* to be the friend of man, the other his 
enemy. 4. If time compared to time be reduced (rifl.) to 
nothing, what will it be (sera-cc) if time be compared to 
eternity? 

§ 630. Croire qn., qch.; — X qn., 1 qch. — 1. He will not 
believe sensible people who assure him that we (qu'on) must 
not believe in ghosts'. 2. The Protestants have reviled^ Chris- 
tina, as if any one could not possess (avoir) great qualities 
without believing in Luther. 3. The greatest minds have 
believed the history of Moses to be true. 4. I do not see that 
there is (subj.) any greater diflSculty in believing in the resur- 
rection of the body (plur.J than iwits (la) creation. 

§ 631. DfejEUNER, dIner, souperde, — AVEC— 1, In order to 
work after one's meals' one must breakfast or dine on verj 
light food'. 2. When any one breakfasts on coffee, bread and 
butter and a couple (§ 8) of eggs, and when h^ has for his 
dinner a good piece of meat and potatoes, he has no righf to 
complain. 3. That wretch breakfasts every day on bread and 
cheese, without interrupting his work, and /or his supper vrUh 
his family ?ie has soup" and a plate of vegetables. 
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§ 532. DiONE, Indigne. Phrases to he completed and cor- 
rected : 

1. La y^ritd est la seule chose ici-bas qui soit — des soins et 
des recherches des hommes. 

2. Jamais femme ne fut plus — de pUid, 

Et MOiNS INDIGNE, scigneur, de voire inimitii. 

3. La coor alors ne paraissait pas digne des censures da 
penple et des remontrances da parlement. 4. On irrite Phomme 
le pins doax en Ini adressant des reproches alors qn'il n^esi pas 
digne de bldme. 

§ 533. DisTiNGUEB. — 1. Let as know how to distinguish 
onr true friends from our false ones (qui ne le sont pas) ; it is 
to distinguish the bad money* /rom the good. 2. There are 
people who do not know the distinction between verses and 
poetry". 3. Let ils always make a distinction between the pro- 
pensities' which come from nature and those which come from 
opinion. 4. It ia reason that distinguishes man from the 
beasts*. 5. We were so far off that we could not distinguish the 
cavalry /rom the infantry. 6. We (On) have only to read 
Virgil or Racine, (and) we shall easily find the distinction 
betu)een the genius that elevates them and the talent which 
sustains them, and never leaves them. 

§ 534. Emprunter. — I. Tour reasoning' derives from the 
present circumstanced new strength*. 2. He ought to live 
more than a hundred years in order to be able to give back all 
the sums which he has borrowed from his friends. 3. The 
moon derives her light/rom the sun. 4. Nature has given to 
all the beasts their vesture^, and we are obliged to borrow ours 
from them. 5. That language has borrowed almost nothing 
from the other (languages). 

§ 535. Esp&RER, coicFTER, &c. — 1. Do uot hope that he 
will be able to arrive to-day. 2. I expect^ that he tviU not 
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farfeU his word*. 3. 1 thinh Paulina is well, since you do not 
speak to me of her. 4. I suppose that the work which I in- 
trusted to you, is already much advanced. 5. You doubt 
what has been stated to you*; you are wrong; I assured you 
that it is (so). 6. We expect they vriU arrive in the first days 
of next month. T. Depend upon it* that you vjiU find me al- 
ways ready to serve you. 8. I promise you that as soon as 
your daughter arrives (fut. ant.) in France, she s/udl vjrUe to 
you, in Trench only. 

§536. fivrrER, fePARONKR. Complete the foUounng phrases: 

1. Pour — les tentations, il n'est pas bon d'y songer sans 
cesse. 

2. Qt*e ne m^ — vous la douleur de le dire t 

3. J' — ^ votre sensibilitd le tableau de leurs souffrances. 

4. Le caract^re de Pespfit juste est d' — Terreur, et d' — de 
porter des jugements. 

5. Savoir se possdder* dans une affaire facheuse, c'est s' — 
la moitid du chagrin. 

6. Observez-vous dans vos paroles et dans vos actions: cette 
attention vous fera — bien des fautes. 

7. Pliez' votre humenr d5s la jeunesse, et vous— rbien des 
chagrins aux autres et k vous-mdme. 

§ 53t. Faire. Ne paire que, — que de. — 1. That man 
does not keep his place for one moment^ ; he does nothing hut 
come in and go out. 2. Catiline had just succumbed, when 
Caesar's ambition threatened Rome with servitude®. 3. Good 
people and people of merit* are the only ones who live ; the 
rest of men do (sing.) nothing hut vegetate. 4. My father 
cannot receive you; he has Jits^ got out of the carriage**, and is 
resting a little". 6. It is imprudent to leave" to himself a 
young man who has^t^s^ left college". 6. There are people who 
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are nothing but echoes and who do noting but repeat what 
they have heard. 

Observation, Faire, followed by an infinitive, — 1. I coni- 
mnnicated (the contents of) jonr last letter to yoar son, and 
made him understand the levity* of his conduct. 2. Before 
bnying those paintings, I had taken care \Xi have them examined 
by a painter; after that' I had them cleaned and had a light 
coat of varnish' given to them. 3. We will make them pay 
dear for what they have done to ns. 4. Whatever way you 
may go to work*, yon vnU never mjoke him confess his faolt; 
for never have I been able to make him admit a wrong'. 

§ 538. Fixer, reqarder fizement, &c. — 1. The English are 
the only Europeans whom their cupidity has (svbj.) settled in 
those uncultivated spots'. 2. The eagles, it is said, accustom 
their young ones to gaze steadfastly at the sun. 3. There are 
two things into the face of which man cannot look^: the sun 
and death. 4. It is not without effort' that we have succeed- 
ed' in rendering those children steady, whose fickleness at first 
drove us to despair*'. 6. We are resolved to settle here for 
ever", though our children have not as yet fixed upon any 
place (d'un endroit). 

§ 539. Hl^RirER. — 1. Appius had inherited ^his father an 
inviolable attachment to (pour) the senate. 

2. Child, BE not the heir of thy mother's misfortune : 
— above all, in his rigor^^fear to imitate thy father. 

3. The nobility of the Christian consists in the grace which 
he inherits o^ Jesus Christ. 4. Nobility is wanting and dying 
away*' as soon as any one (d'£:s qu'on) inherits the name with- 
out inheriting the virtues which rendered (p. indif) it illustrious. 
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§ 540. Imagineb, S*imaginer.-^1. The poets have ceased 
to imagine and especially to feel, two things without which 
there is no poetry. 2. People (on) imagine that they will 
always have time to think of death; and with this false as- 
surance, they are passing theur lives (sing,) without thinking 
of it. 3. He who devised the first characters of the alphabet 
has a right to the gratitude of human kind. 4. One is never 
80 happy nor so unhappy as one imagines. 6. The greater 
part of the polemic writers imagine that they have greatly 
humiliated their adversaries after having offended them a great 
many times (dibe beaucoup d'injubes 1 qn.). 

§ 541. Imiter — 1. Imitate the example, the conduct, the 
examples of great men. 2. Let us propose to ourselves great 
actions to imitate rather than vain systems to follow. 

Z, Ido not bnow any body — who should not (qui ne Dorr) 
imitate the example which I give, 

4. You can, without h\iishmg,foUow my example, (and) 
obey my laws. 

§ 542. Imposer, En imposer. — 1. Every thing which by 
grandeur affects the mind of men dioes them\ 2. Be it timid- 
ity, or laziness* Louis XII was unacquainted with* the 
great art of public officers*, that of being unaffected by re- 
port*. 3. The theatre must impose on the eyes which must 
always be deceived* first. 4. Aristoteles and Pericles over- 
awed as much by the gravity of their manners as by the force 
of their eloquence. 5. With much art we (on) may deceive 
for a long time; but the success (pi.) of art never lasts so 
long* as that of nature. 6. The presence of a man who has 
accomplished (fait) great actions awes more than the most 
eloquent speeches. 
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§ 643. Insulteb'quelqu'un, — 1 quklqu'un. — 1. In hid 
letters he treats vrith gross abuse^ the Academy in which he 
solicits a place. 2. Laxary offends the hunger of the poor. 
3. In the army, whoever insults a superior is liable to the 
severest punishment*. 4. Their mirth* offends my grief. 
6. Our haughty^ conquerors, exulting over our tears, — imr 
pute to their gods the good fortune of their arms. 

§ 644. Joindre 1, — AVEC, etc. — 1. Labor joined fo cheerful- 
ness* suffers and surmounts all things. 2. Zenobia rendered 
herself renowned over the whole earth for having united learn- 
ing tffith valor. 3. The most happy of men is he who joins 
spirit vrith reason, mildness rmth goodness, patience toUh cour- 
age. 4. If you win unite them together (§ 668.), I will add 
to the dowry of the intended* a rich wedding present\ 

§ 646. M&LER AVEC, — 1. — 1. The Saone in emptying it- 
self* into the Rhone does not immediately mix its waters urith 
those of this river. 

2. Ood wisely mixes among the sweets* of this world some 
wholesome bitterness^*. 

3. One mixes oil vrith vinegar only with great difficulty. 

4. Happy he who knows how to mix pleasure (plur.) urUh 
business" without the latter suffering by it. 

6. By praising himself continually, he mingles'* — the 
praises of a/op^* with those of a hero. 

§ 646. Observer, faire observer. — 1. Some one observed 
to Yoltaire that an occurrence*^ was not as he had related it: 
I know it very well, said he, but you must admit'* that it is bet- 
ter (said) as I relate it. 2. The great are unfortunate; one notices 
all their words, all their proceedings". 3. Is it true that the 
astronomers have observed specks" in the sun ? 4. Observe 
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to them that nothing contribates more *to economy and clean- 
liness* than to keep every thing in its (proper) place. 6. 
Take heed of what you ar& going to say ; yon are observed. 
6. I must observe to you that by portraying the eccentricities" 
of the human mind, my aim was' to be useful to men and to 
correct them. * 

§ 647. Partager avec, — entre. — 1. I shall not have mere, 
ly one* heir ; I shall divide my fortune among all my relations. 
2. Pompey was never disposed to sMre with Caesar the -favor 
of the Roman people. 3. Do not bestow* your whole atten- 
tion on this child ; divide it among all of them. 4. He devotes 
himself to love and glory. 

§ 648. Participer 1, — de. — 1. I wish you to share in my 
good fortune, as you have shared in my misfortune*. 2. The 
pathetic participates as much of the sublime as the sublime 
participates of the beautiful and the agreeable. 3* It is par- 
ticipating, in some degree^, in a good action, when we praise it 
from our hearts*. 4. The man (who is) quickened* by the love 
of virtue seems to participate in the diviue nature. 6. It is 
participating f in some degree, in a crime, when we do not hin- 
der it although we can do so**. 6. That su'bstance seems to 
have the nature of fire. 

§ 649. PiRE, Pis. — 1. There is nothing vxrrse for a man 
who possesses fortune" than to be ignored. 2. The condition" 
of a man who has a relapse" is worse than before**. 3. 1 fear 
nothing ; let the worst com£ to the worst^^^ we shall live there 
on (de ce) what we find. 4. Of two evils we must avoid the 
worst, 5. For the man who grows old without acquiring rea- 
son, all things are getting vxyrse and worse^*. 6. Last even- 
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ing the patient^ was ft little better ; bat this morning she is 
worse than ever. 

§ 550. Plaindre (Se). — 1. This magistrate complains be- 
cause (que) you have deprived him of* his character. 2. We 
have complained that death has snatched away from us' the 
hope which we had conceived and seen almost realized. 3. It 
is ridiculous to complain of his having collected^ all those mis- 
takes in a single book. 4. Henry lY complained to his officers 
that the soldiers had ransacked* the villages. To burden* my 
people, cried he, is to burden me. 

§ 551. Plaire. Ce qui plait. Ce qu'il puut. — 1. The sight 
of a good man who is happy^ is what pleases me, 2. Children 
unhappily often do not do what please their parents. 3. In 
order that he never may reproach me', I shall let him choose 
the career thai will please him the most. 4. Here I am at 
your orders ; I shall do everything that wiU please you. 

§ 562. Raillerie. — 1. Only good-hearted men of w\i* jest 
well, 2. He who knows how to jest can not lack" sense and 
intellect; he who who knows how to take a jest is endowed with 
a happy character. 3. Do not play with the self-love of man ; 
on this subject he takes no jest, 4. One must have a very 
lively wit and a very delicate taste to hrurw how to jest, 5, 
There are two things on which do not ^o^ a^oX^e; self-love 
and happiness. 

§ 553. Rappeler (se). — 1. We (On) remember pleasure 
with regret, and happiness with emotion". 2. Do not rememr 
her the services you have rendered, but remember those yon 
have received. 3. By remembering the favUs we (on) have 
committed, it is difficult for us to commit new ones. 4. I do not 
remember having seen him since he was married. 6. We al- 
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ways remember with pleasure those. whom we have made 
happy*. 

§ 654. Rapport (Avoir). — 1. Hmuan actions are good or 
bad, as (selon que) they relate to a good or bad end. 2. Of 
all the literatures ours is the one most (nearly) connected with 
the Greek literature. 3. All parts of this work are very 
logically treated* and are connected with each other. 4. Here 
is a portrait which has not the least resemblance to the ori- 
ginal. 

§ 555. RiEN. — 1. Nothing is more uncertain than our last 
hour. 2. Is there any thing more rare than a half-learned 
man (who is) modest ? 

3. j5e who is* content wUh any thing, possesses every 
thing, 

4. Every one denies* doing any thing for interest, and 
it is interest which makes (us) do every thing. 5. The am- 
bitious and miserable great ones who have nothing to lose, al- 
ways like change*. 

6. Is there any thing amorous like your little songs' f — 
Can one see any thing eqiud to the sonnets you make f 

§ 656. Servir 1 MEN, — DE RiEN. — 1. You may take my 
horse, it is of no service to me to-day. 2. I will not say any 
thing more about it, for fear of losing my pains, and that it 
woidd avail nothing. 3. Out of thankfulness, he feeds^ an 
old horse that is of no use to him, 4. The man ,to whom his 
talents are of no vse, often wants but an opportunity to exert* 
them. 5. One may say that an egotist has no virtues; and 
why should he have any, since they are of no use to him. 
6. The miser places his happiness and glory in increasing* a 
treasure which is of no use to him. 7. Merit avails nothing 
when it is abandoned by fortune. 
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§ 55 1. SnccoMBEi^ — 1. I confess^ that I sink here under 
the dalness' of mj sabject. 2. The king himself, with all his 
might and conrage, yielded to grief. 3. God elevates his elect* 
lest they fall beneath the knowledge he gives them of their in- 
firmities and wretchedness^. 4. Health rained by intemper- 
ance, yields to mnltiplicitj of remedies. 5. That mnle* is too 
heavily laden'; it vnll sink under the weight*. 6. Do not un- 
dertake that affair, yon wiU sink beneath U. 

§ 558. SuppiiiER. — 1. Anger most serve him who com- 
mands, only to supply the place of anthority. 2. Supply the 
word which is wanting in this phrase. 3. Taste supplies the 
place of many things, and nothing supplies the place of taste. 
4. Rales gnide genius, bat they never supply its jlace; if it is 
wanting, they can be of no nse (§ 556). 5. They jnade up 
(p, def,J for the weakness of their cavalry by removing the 
bridles* from their horses, in order that their impetaosity 
could not be checked by them*. 6. It will be difficult for you 
to make up the money which is wanting and of which yon have 
to give an account. *l. Memory is a gift which supplies the 
place of many others. 

§ 559. TfeMoiN. — 1, The general who commands that army 
is very skiUful ; witness the victories he has gained**. 2. The 
fecials" before declaring war, took the gods to witness 
the justice of the cause of the Romans. 3. Dumb witnesses 
are sometimes sufficient to t;onvict'* a criminal. 4. I call you 
to witness^ all you who listen to me and see my tears. 5. I 
shall have in this cause as untnesses against you all those who 
know my life and yours. 6. Diction depends on grammar, 
uritness the beautiful verses of ComeHle. *l. Although invis- 
ible, there are'* always two wdnesses that look at us : God 
and conscience. 
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§ 560 .^ous DEUX, T0U8 LBS DEUX. — 1. Vespasian may be 
compared to Augustus: both fulfilled the great (haut..) 
hopes which had been conceived of them. 2. After Diocletian 
had admitted Maximilian to a participation of governing the 
emp\re\both ruled with glory. 3. Both Csesar and Sylla were 
fatal' to Rome's liberty. 4. Come here both of you : I have 
to give you some orders which you will execute punctually. 

5. The two consuls governed simultaneously*. 6. They both 
started for Italy ; one goes* there by Switzerland, and the 
other by Marseille. 

§ 661. ToMBER, &c. Parterre, — X terre. — 1. The eeronant 
who can no longer master his hsAoon faUs to the ground. 2, The 
oak-tree which is uprooted* fails upon the ground, 3. When 
Jesus Christ said to his disciples : '^ It is 1 1 " they fell back* 
and fell upon the ground, 4. The horse that cannot dis- 
criminate (dissimuler) throws as well a prince as a groom' to' 
the ground, 5. That impudent speech will not fall to the 
ground (unnoticed); somebody will take vengeance for* it. 

6. Scarcely was he stretched on the ground^ when I reached 
him my hand to lift him up again. 7. They place* the bed of " 
the wounded man on the ground. , 

§ 562. Un de, L'un de. — 1. Cinna and Carbo, one of his 
lieutenants, encamped on the borders of the Tiber. 2. Em- 
peror Antoninus is considered*" one of the greatest princes that 
have ruled. 3. The exordium'* of the funeral sermon on 
Turenne is one of the finest pieces which Fldchier has composed. 
4. One of the forty (members) of the Academy has been 
pleased" to be of my opinion. 5. I am so much the better 
disposed towards that young man as his father is one of my best 
friends. 6. Astronomy is one of those sciences which do the 
greatest credit** to the human mind. 
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§ 563. Ns VOIR GOUTTE, N't yoib gouttb. — 1. Mbason sees 
KOTHiNG , and good sense dotes^. 

2. Many a one is in the hdbif cf counseling others — and 
(qui) sees nothing at all in his proper affairs. 

3. This affair is very confused' ; we do not understand any 
thing at all ^ i^y and do not see a jot of it. 4. One does not 
see anything at aU, when one has oyer his eyes the thick veil of 
prejudice^. 5. It is the habit (plur.J of certain people to 
decide boldly* and to determine* all the difficulties, although 
yery often they do not Under^nd a bit of it. 6. Let us nerer 
decide, where we do not see anything at aU. 7. The human 
mind, however enlightened^ it may be, does not see anything 
at aU, when it wishes to oyerstep' the limits which Ood has 
assigned to it. 

IL Synonyms and Faronymoos Words. 

§ 564. AcHEYER, FiNiR, Ter^ner. — 1. He who com- 
mences (something) in the best way does not do anything, if 
he does not complete it. 2. One might have said that a happy 
treaty was going to terminate all the wars in Europe. 3. One 
lays the foundation*, and another completes the building. 
4. We feel regret** in finishing a good book, as (we do) in 
separating from a good friend.' 5. Peace, although disadvan- 
tageous, is better than victory that does not make an end to 
war. 

§ 565. Aller 1 LA Rencontre, Aller au-devant. — 1. He 
went as far as the neighboring village to meet his friend. 
2. The prince is arriving, let us go and meet him, 

§ 566. An, ANNi:E. — 1. Before a thousand years, Chris- 
tianity will have conquered the whole world. 2. J am deaf, 
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the years are the canse of it. 3. The years have, broken* his 
body without modifying hi3 character. 4. In five handred years, 
how many monuments will have disappeared, which are erected 
at great expenses' to-day. 5. In order to accomplish their 
common work% time was given to Yoltaire by years and to 
Mirabeau by days. 

§ 667. Anoblib, Bnnoblir. — 1. Egypt forgot nothing to 
polish the mind, to ennoble the heart and fortify the body. 
2. The king can ennoble you, but your merit alone will ennoble 
you. 3. Others have only a name of two syllables*, which 
they ennoble by particles. 4. You must find out some expres- 
sions (des tours) which elevate those ideas. 5. Piety elevates 
the mind and ennobles the heart. 6. Impiety which should 
degrade* even the splendor* of birth and of glory, decorates 
and ennobles obscurity and the plebeian state^. 

§ 568. Apurer, £purkr. — 1. The accountant* will have 
much trouble to have his accounts audited, 2. It is difficult 
to purify a metal to such a degree as to make it free from all 
alloy*. 3. Muddy" water is clarified by filtering it with char- 
coal. 4. The accounts of this administration have been given; 
they are at work'* to audit them. 

§ 569. AuTORrrfe, Pouvoir, puissance. — 1. The nature of 
a despotic government is to unite all power (plur.) on the same 
head. 2. In each State there are three kinds of power, the 
legislative pot(;er, the executive power of things which depend 
on the law of nations", and the executive povxr of those whi(;h 
depend on the civil law. 3. Youth wants" wisdom to deliber- 
ate, and old age power to execute. 4. Where-ever he could 
extend his power, oppression and injustice were not free. 5. As 
the first source of authority comes from us, kings must make 
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use of it only for us. 6. The ministers who have exaggerated^ 
the^te^er of kings hare always weakened' it. 

§ 610. AvBU, Confession. — 1. Acknoidedgment often im- 
plies' interrogation; one acknowledges what one had a desire 
to conceal. 2. As complete as an acknoidedgment may be, it 
has always a human interest for its motive^, whilst a sincere 
confession is only induced' by repentance. 3. Try* to obtain 
the confession of his little faults. 

§ 5*71. Babillard, Bayard. — 1. Do not trust that man; he 
is a babbler, 2. Let us fear lest talkers injure^ us by their 
prudent words. 3. He was thoughtful and nlent', he (who 
was) before more prattling than the grasshoppers (ucs cioalbs). 
4. Do not tell her any secret; she is & prater, 

§ 6t2. BlTiMENT, Navire, Vaisseau. — i. The sea was groan- 
ing (otMissArr) under the number and the enormous size of our 
ships, 2. Several transport-s^ips have been fitted out (On a 
feQUipfe. . ). 3. She is a large ihree-decker* of the line. 4. He 
has steered (diri^eb) the vessel of the State only for several 
months. 

§ 613. Battre, Frappbb. — 1. There is no time to lose: we 
must, as the proverb says, strike the iron while it is hot. 2. He 
who wishes to beat when he is young, will wish to kill when he is 
old (grand). 3. That piece of wood, in falling down has 
struck him on his head. 4. The Arabs extend their humanity 
even** to their horses; they never strike them. 6. Wilt thou 
always make me knock at the door for two hours ? 

§ 514. BfeNi, e, BfeNrr, te. — 1. Ensigns**, consecrated by 
the priests, are not always blessed by God. 2. Blessed be the 
kings who have been the fathers of their people. 3. God has 
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always blessed labor. 4. He stopped at the moant Garizim 
which the Samaritans believed (to be) consecrated, 5. Those 
people have blessed Heaven for having granted them a king so 
worthy of their love. 

§ 515. Blessure, Plaie. — 1. Pleasures of thought* are 
remedies for (contre) wounds of the heart. 2. The arts have 
already commenced to close the wounds of the State (which 
have been) caused by two fatal* wars. 3. They have allowed 
this wound to close" too early. 4. Wounds made to honor 
are the deepest. 6. Black blood comes* from the deep wound 
which penetrates through* his body. 6. His whole body will 
soon be but one mass of sores. 

§ 576. Bout, ExTRfciiiTfe, Fin. — 1. Death is the end, but 
not the object* of life. 2. I skip^ twenty leaves to find the 
end of it. 3. We tried to r^ach* them the end of our mast. 
4 I brought him back from the extremities of the earth. 
5. Man is very little*, and every thing which has an end is very 
little. 6. I have run through" my garden from one end to 
the other. 

§ 511. Casser, Bompre, Briser. — 1. A child breaks and 
smashes every thing that it can reach". 2. If you (sing.) say 
a single word, I shall break your arms. 3. Winds and waves 
have shattered my ships against the rocks" several times. 
4. And I break all the ties" which bind** me to you. 5. A beam** 
broke the championV* legs. 6. Come! let ua break to pieces 
those gods of stone and metal. 1. Their anarchical doctrine 
tends to break down all social bonds". 8. I just prevented" 
two honest Parisians from breaking their heads or cutting 
their throats. 
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§ 5T8. Cerveau, Cer7elle. — 1. The hrain is considered bj 
physiologists to be (commb) the organ of thought^ 2. He 
blew out his brains^ with a pistol-shot. 3. Qive me a large 
plate of calf s-&rai7is with green peas. 4. That man has a cold 
in his head*. 5. I assure yon that he is a man of inteUir 
gencei^, 

§ 579. Chanceler, Vaciller. — 1. Our opinions are waver- 
ing like reeds* (which are) exposed to all the winds. 2. Large 
fortunes are tottering like bnildings (which are) too high*. 3. 
The body of the drunkard is tottering, and his tongae is not 
steady. 4. The most yirtnous man warvts sometimes firmness. 
5. Yon begin to waver in opinions in which I thought yon 
(were) immovable^. 

§ 680. Charge, Fardeau, Faix. — 1. Every other one 
would have been crushed under* half his had. 2. He was seen 
himself carrying the dead bodies of his soldiers, and bending* 
his royal shoulders under these burdens of charity and Christian 
pity. S. The patient camel crosses the deserts carrying its 
weight quite easily'*. 4. He is too much occupied, he will 
sink" beneath the weight, 5. The English have always borne 
the greatest burden of that alliance. 6. That is very heavy, I 
have my had. 

% 681. ChAtier, Punir.— I. They have paid for the zeal, 
they wHl punish the crime. 2. Children know whether they 
are justly chastised or not". 3. The law it was which made" 
the magistrates and which chastised their bad administration. 
4. God wiU punish the unjust usage which you make of 
abundance. 

§ 582. Chaud, Chaleur. — 1. Let us wait for some time till 
the heat is over'^. 2. It is as Ao^ in this room as in a furnace'*. 
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3. The thennometer marks ninety-nine degrees of heat. 4. The 
heat of man and of the greatest part of beasts that have flesh 
and blood, exceeds at all times thirty degrees. 

5. In less than one day one suffers by tums^ — both the cold 
and the heat, both the vjind and the rain, 

§ 683. Colore, Coureoux, Emportement. — 1. Do not put 
yourself in a passion, I beg. 2. Disarm the wrath of that Ood 
who expects me. 

3. He eagerly (avec aigreur) and even passionately main- 
tains the contrary. 4. He does not fatigue the reader with 
(par) those lyric transports to which the taste of modern his- 
torians has accustomed us too much. 6. That access of anger 
will not be of long duration (DURts). 

§ 584. CoLfcRE, CoLfcRiQUE. — 1. If it be true that the rich 
are angry, it is because* some one wishes to resist them. 2. Pas- 
sionate persons are of a very disagreeable character. 3. Your 
father has &pa^ionate temper'; but I had never seen him so 
angry before as (he was) yesterday. 4. We are angry by 
fits* and passionate by (our) temper*. 

§ 585. Complaire, Plaire, Se Plaire. — 1. I don't know 
whal; you wish to say, and only seek to humor you (1 monsieur) 
in every thing. 2. He delights in disobeying you. 3. If my 
verses have the honor of pleasing you. 4. Trouts' delight in 
spring-water''. 5. The enemy who wishes to ruin'' you is less 
to be feared than the adulator who only seeks to please you. 
6. That woman has always taken delight in rendering services. 

§ 586, Conduire, Guider, Mener. — 1. Lead me towards 
the mountain. 2. Those who wish to lead and command do 
not always understand to obey. 3. It is reason that conducts 
the eye that guides, the hand that leads. 4. Experience 
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guides the pilots; they manage the vessels from the side where 
the winds carry them. 

§ 581. CoNSOMUER, Consumer. — 1. Fire attaches itself to 
combustible materials until it has consumed them. 2. Elephants 
tread down^ and destroy with their feet ten times more plants 
than they consume for theit nourishment. 3. She had raised 
with her own hands the funeral pile' where she had to finish 
her sacrifice. 4. The fire of friendship warms the heart with- 
out consuming it. 5. Those preserves* need a great quantity 
of sugar. 6. The fire consumed that large building in less than 
two hours. 7. I spent all my time on this work. 

§ 588. CoRBEiLLE, Panier. — 1. Their hands sustained on 
their heads baskets filled with fruit. 2. He sent us some baskets 
full of provisions. 3. The bridegroom has spent more than five 
thousand francs for the wedding-preserds. 4. That seamstress 
has lost her work-6as^e^ ( — X ouvragk). 6. Apples and pears 
are sold by the basket, 

§ 589. Craindre, AppRfeHENOER, Redouter, Avoir peur. 
— 1. The slave/ears the coming of an angry master. 2. The 
great set no sufficient value on* men to dread their censure. 
3. Some are wanting food*; they fear the winter, they appre- 
hend (that they will not have enough) to live. 4. I am of raid 
that that will hurt you. 5. At Rome they (on) feared idle- 
ness more than the enemy (plur.J. 6. We must expect and 
fear every thing from time and men. T. The more ardently 
any one wishes a thing, the more he fears not to obtain 
it. 8. When any one seeks nothing else but to do good to 
men, and does not ofi'end Heaven, he uriUfear (pris.) nothing, 
neither during his life, nor at his death. 

• 

§ 590. Dbmburkb, Habiter, Loger. — A person in any 
one's employ* is forced to reside (or to live) in the place where 
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he has his occnpation; rich people live now in the city, now in 
the country; those who come to New York only for some days, 
stay at furnished lodgings^ 

§ 591. Demeurer, Hester. — 1. But if you like better to 
remain, do so without a scruple. 2. She has promised to the 
Gods to diueU near that gtave as long as the water of this 
brook* would flow near it*. 3. The company went away, and 
I remained. 4. Fifteen thousand remained on the spot*. 
5. He stays out* very late. 

§ 592. Destin, Destin^e. — 1. It is the fate of great men 
to be attacked by envy. 2. It is the destiny of human things 
to have but a short and rapid course. 3. To fulfill his task 
and to repose, is the whole destiny of man. 4 They are two 
kings whose power and virtue can make the destiny of all Eu- 
rope. 5. This republic moves on* to high destinies, 6. Do 
not murmur against destiny. 

§ 593. Deuxieme, Second. — 1. Horatius after having 
killed the first of the Curiatii^, went directly against the* second 
one whom he slew* before the third one had time to help" him. • 

2. The second act of this tragedy is unquestionably" the finest. 

3. The second song of that poem is of the greatest beauty. 

4. Most of those who were invited" to dinner came not before 
the second course". 5. My Racine is not complete ; I have 
lost the second and fourth volumes. 6. Caesar said that he 
would rather be the first in a village than the second in Rome. 

§ 594. Sb Donner, S'Adonner. — 1. The Turks have been 
addicted at all times to robbery**. 2. A queen abdicates the 
crown in order to give herself entirely up to philosophy. 
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3. Bacon understood everything*; but he applied hiimelf 
especially to physical sciences and natural philosophy. 

§ 695. DoRMiR, CoucHER. — 1. Sincc his birth he had not 
slept one single time under the paternal roof. 2. At ten 
o'clock every one slept in the house. 3. He came in the bed- 
room, when a cold supper was served, which he began (qu'il 
SE hit) to eat. 4. He came home and loent to bed about mid- 
night after the promenade or the play. 6. You sleep and. the 
country calls you. 6. We loent to bed pretty late. 

§ 696. S'Efforcer, Tachbr. — 1. I endeavoured to lift up* 
that burden. 2. 1 endeavoured to do good to the world; it has 
done me nothing but evil. 3. That is what I tried to make 
him understand. 4. No one is entirely' satisfied with his pre- 
sent fortune, and all endeavour eYerjdsLj, by a thousand different 
ways*, to increase it. 

§ 69t. Egaler, ^galiser. — 1. As if nature would equalize 
things, by giving to the minds the fertility which she refuses to 
the earth. 2. Death makes all ranks eqvxd, 3. The thunder- 
storm and rain have broken up^ all the avenues in the park ; 
it will be necessary • to make the ground' even (again). 4. We 
must not confound and equalize things which only resemble 
each other by their obscurity. 6. All these roads" should be 
well made even that we must not be exposed to such terrible 
jolting*. 6. Five multiplied by four eqxuds twenty. 

§ 698. Eloge, Louange. — 1. In fine, the praise of those 
gods filled" three fourths of the work. 2. He partook of the 
praises which were given to his brother. 3. It is the finest 
commendation which any one can bestow" on this work. 

4. Politeness reminds me of another kind of insincerity" which 
is greatly in use, namely*' praises, 
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§ 699. Eminent, imminent.— 1. The day after that day* 
on which his disgrace seemed imminent^ Richelieu was more 
in favor than ever. 2. We are exposed to an imminent dan- 
ger from which no help can (fut.) save us". 3. After the 
battle of Cannae*, Rome was in an imminent peril. 4. The 
wind pushed* the ship against the rocks, it was shattered', 
and all the passengers saw' that in this imminent danger there 
was for them no hope of safety^ 

§ 600. Emplette, Achat. — 1. I hear that £liante has gone 
out for some purchases. 2. After having sent for* Aesop, 
the merchant said: *'Ts it to make a mockery', that you pro- 
pose to me the purchase of that person ? One might take him 
for a leathern bottle"." 3. I bought to-day a morning gown, a 
pair of slippers, a pipe and some tobacco. 4. At that time 
the purchase {plur,) of votes" took place almost publicly at 
Rome. 

§ 601. Emplir, Rempur. — 1. He takes the large spoon, 
dips" it into the dish, fills it and carries it into his mouth. 
2. The bottle is half out", you must^^ it up. 

3. / would have a good coach vdth very pliant springs^* ; 
— unth my rotundity I would fill out the inside^^, 

4. Imagination magnifies" the smallest objects until our 
minds areJUled with them". 

§ 6^. Ennuyant, Ennuyeux. — 1. I read with pleasure 
this speech which I had found very tiresovne when I heard it three 
days ago. 2. Many men of intellect have their bad days and are 
sometimes" very tedious. 3. Come to the point" promptly, 
and spare us *he useless and tiresome details. 4. You were 
as amusing yesterday, as you are tiresome to-day. 
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§ 603. Enseigner, Apprendre, Instruire, Informer, faire 
SAVoiR. — 1. I have let him know how that happened. 2. There 
are some little rules, some da ties and good manners* which 
Qsage teaches without any trouble. 3. The most skilful man 
is not too much so to teach rudiments*. 4. He toiU indruct 
my son in the art of commanding. 6. Inform me regularly 
of all you hjai^ learned (fut. p.). 6. I will inform you of all 
that can (fut.) interest you. 

§ 604. Entendre, fecouTER, ouir. — 1. He speaks, every 
one listens to his oracles. 2. In the midst of the noise, he 
could not succeed' to make himself heard. 3. They intrusted* 
to her the most important secrets as soon as si]e was old en- 
ough* to hear them. 4. The prince would not hear the de- 
puties. 5. I heard almost all the good preachers of Boston. 
6. Live with men, as if God was seeing you ; speak to God, 
as if men tuere listening to you. 

§ 605. Envier, Avoir envie, Porter envie. — 1. He wovld 
Wee to have this painting. 2. We envy the fortune of oor 
superiors. 3. I who do not envy you your mind nor your re- 
putation, I am envious of your having been eight days to- 
gether with M. de Balsac. 4. To he envious of some one, is 
to acknowledge one's own inferiority*. 6. We like, we admire 
probity without envying it. 6. After those who occupy^ the 
first rank, I do not know any one more unhappy than those 
who are envious of it. 

§ 606. EspoiR, EspfeRANCE. — 1. The great wish that people 
debase themselves", not for some benefit, but for something 
they may expect. 2. If my father-in-law meets^me thus dress- 
ed up*, (there will be) no more hx)pe of resuming my connec- 
tion with him". 3. His children, far from being his hope, are 
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subjects (rnig.) of his terror. 4. We hare every thing com- 
mon, hope and remembrance. 

§ 607. EssxjYER, SouFFRiR. — 1. The cavalry suffered a great 
deal. 2. "We sustained a severe* tempest. 3. I went through 
long marches and very troublesome encampments". 4. To 
console ourselves for all we (on) suffer, we must think of all 
we do not suffer*, 

§ 608. i^vEiLLER, R^VEiLLER. — 1. He would sleep till noon 
if nobody \joould awake him. 2. I beg of you to caU me up 
early to-morrow. 3. In time of an epidemic, physicians and 
apothecaries* are roused up at every hour during the night. 
4. What remembrance* have' those words called forth in me. 
6. Their ambition is quickened by opposed interests. 6. In 
colleges and boarding-schools, the pupils are coiled tijp at a 
fixed hour* every day. 

§ 609. Facile, Aisi:. — 1. Easy, noble and expressive 
songs easily fix in the memory examples and precepts. 2. In 
morals (en morale) it is easier to set something in mouve- 
ment (donner le mouvement) than to regulate it. 3. The 
goat is robust and easily nourished : almost all herbs are good 
for it. 4. It is so easy and convenient (commode) to doubt 
everything. 5. Tyrants like what is easy ; they reduce the art 
of governing to these few words: "Iwillitso! I will not 1" 
6. Criticism (la critique) is easy, and art is difficult. 

§ 610. Farouche, Sauvage.-I. I pity you for serving under 

this ^rce master. 2. I had imagined you were a savage that 

no one could tame^. 3. The fierce man whatever you (on) 

may do to make him gentle', always retains the substance* of 

his vice, the savage one, as soon as he is tamed, has nothing 

more (left) of his fault. 

' ' ' ■ r- — " 
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.§ 611. Fatal, Funeste. — 1. They wish me to marrj. — 
Weil ! what is there sofaUd in it 7 2. The battle at Phar- 
sains was fatal to the Roman republic. 3. Tlie tomb is the 
faial rock^ for all hnman grandeur (plur.). 4. Thej had not 
dared bring him that/otoZ news. 

§ 612. Fautb, Crimk, Dj§:Lrr, Forfait. — 1. Not to keep' 
an obligation or to slander those who are absent* is a/atcZ^ ;^ 
to hnnt when it is forbidden^ or to steal is an offence ; to ca- 
lumniate or kill a man is a crime; to set fire to* a citj or to , 
poison the public wells* is a heinous crime. 2. A yictorious 
general has made no midaJcea in the ejes of the public. 3. 
Our Lord Jesus Christ bore the ransom* of our crimes. 

§ 613. Faute, D^faut, Makqub. — 1. Every one has his 
faiUt into which he always falls back*. 2. When he was con- 
quered, that could only be imputed* as a fault to fortune. 
3. I remarked several defects in this piece of cloth. 4. I found 
ten dollars toanting in a sack which should contain one thou- . 
sand dollars. 5. The vxmt of corn has forced the garrison to 
surrender. 6. Does war not come from a loant of union be- 
tween men? f. He dealt a blow with'* his large sword 
through the break^^ of his adversary's cuirass. 

§ 614. FfecoND, Fertile.-1. Manure" renders thesoil'•/ru^^ 
ful, labor (§667) renders it fertile, 2. The country of Caux 
is the m<^t fertile which I know in the world. 3. Large ani- 
mals are less fruitful than small ones. 4. The history of our 
days" has been pregruint with (en) lessons. 6. That man is 
fertile in invention. 

§ 615. Flairer, Fleurer.-!. There are found on willow-trees 
Tery elegant beetles" which smell like roses'*. 2. Many rea- 
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ders, by dint' of smelling something romantic, suspect some- 
thing of that sort even where there is nothing. 3. Do not smdl 
those plants, they do not smeU good. 4. Familiarly it is said of 
good repntaton that it smeUa like balm. 

§ 616. Fleuve, RivifeRE. — 1. A slow and quiet (paisible) 
stream every-where brings riches and abundance. 2. The ri- 
ver Moselle empties fniiBOucHE) into the Rhine. 3. Think 
on the STREAKS of hlood in which thy arm has bathed. 4. It 
, is proTcrbially and figuratively said, when any one carries to a 
place things which are found there in abundance, that it is 
carrying coal to Newcastle, 

§ 61T. FuNJ&BRE, FuN^RAiRE. — 1. The child, crowned with 
(de) white roses is stretched out' on its /i^neroZ couch near 
which its mother is sobbing*. 2. Suffering*, like a paU^, en- 
yelops the whole life. 3. The owl, the screech^ and ospray* 
hx^ funeral birds. 4. He is so poor that he cannot pay the 
funeral expenses* for his wife. 

§ 618. FuN^SAiLLEs, Obsj^ques. — 1. It was a usage to ce« 
lebrate Hxq funerals of the kings of France only forty days af- 
ter their death. 2. They performed his obsequies splendidly'*. 
8. I attended his obsequies. 

§ 619. FuTUR, Ayenir. — 1. The /irfwrc toej^are of children 
depends in a great measure, upon" the parents. 2. Man al- 
most always errs as regards (se troupe — sur) the future, 
3. The intended husband, before marrying (% 630) should 
like to know thoroughly" the heart of his bride. 4. 'Dme 
past is an abyss that swallows up'* all things, and tiTne to come 
is another impenetrable abyss. 5. Ambition, by carrying our 
eyes on futurity, hinders us from enjoying the present. 
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§ 620. Haleine, Souffle. — 1. Tarkish horses work hard' 
and (are) of good winc^, 2. The breath is not snfiScient to 
extinguish that torch. 3. Fie ! do not come near me, yonr 
breath has a bad oderV 4. He is so feeble that a breoJth of 
wind is sufficient to make him ill. 

§ 621. £}rRE d'huheur 1, £trb en humeur de. — 1. Are 
you in the humor to take a walk at present ? 2. / am not 
disposed to soffer yonr injuries. 3. He is in the mood for do- 
ing everything that any one likes. 4. She is not disposed to be 
governed*. 

§ 622. Ikfegter, Infester. — 1. The pirates irifested all 
those coasts. 2. Egotism set up for* a maxim (plur.) would 
readily irfect a whole nation. 3. Avarice, interest and vanity 
ha\x never infected his heart. 4. Five parties were at that 
time contending for* the borders of the Nile and infested the 
roads. 5. The rats infest that house. 

§ 623. iNiMrrii, Bangune, — 1. There existed ancient en- 
mities between those families. 2. There will always remain 
at the bottom of your heart a certain leaven^ of grudge, 3. 
There is a natural enmity between the dog and the cat. 4. 
He has never borne wine, and a pretty woman any ranoor^. 
6. We must never bear* any grudge in our hearts. 

§ 624. A JAKAis, POUR jAKAis. — 1. Death for ever equals 
all the different stations in life^*. 2. How many artists (are) 
dead, whose names will be ever celebrated, although their 
works are no longer in existence. 3. A union ever to be re- 
gretted" has made twa persons far ever unhappy. 4. I, to 
speak for Valfere ? I must be a fool (fim,), Moj I rather 
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for ever be struck dumb\ 6. Leaying this World, I forever 
fall into nothing* or into the hands of an angry' God. 

§ 625. JouB, JonRNi§:E. — 1. They mnst have a great num- 
ber of workmen by the day, 2. We must live firom hand to 
mouth*, and leave to Qod the care for to-morrow. 3. She is 
beautiful as day-light. 4. I wish you, in your agreeable re- 
treat, many unoccupied* and happy days. 5. Man's life is 
but a day, 6. I shall never forget the three days, the 2 iTth, 
28th and 29th of the revolution. 

§ 626. JoTAU, Bijou. — 1. In order to have arms and 
stores*, she not only gives up^ her jewels, but even the neces- 
saries of Ufe. 2. The use of golden and silver ornaments and 
trinkets has excessively increased. 3. Master-pieces of deli- 
cacy and grace, flowers are the^etoe^ of nature. L Thejetods 
and ornaments* of this lady were valued* at fifty thousand 
francs. 

§ 62*7. Langue, Langaoe. — 1. Language is only the in- 
strument of science, and words are only the signs of ideas. 2. 
The languages of the South are daughters of joy, and the Zarir 
grt^agres of the North (are those) of want. 3. Mockery is the 
language of contempt**, and one of th6 manners in which 
(dont) it makes itself best understood. 4. Poetry is some- 
times the hmguojge of the gods, sometimes the language of 
fools. 5. A Umgue is the apparent and visible form of the mind 
of a people. 

§ 628. Larhes, Pleubs. — 1. Tears often are signs^^ oi^a 
sensitive nature". 2. Tears for an (d'une) absence must not 
be so mournful** as tears at a (des) funeral. 3. His loss has 
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cost me many tears. 4. His tears were by no means those 
(de ces) disagreeable tears which disfigare a face. 5. I can- 
not suppress^ my tears, when I think of the misery of so many 
men. 

§ 629. Lieu, ENDRorr, Place. — 1. A body can not be na- 
turally at several |)2aoe8 at the same time. 2. In what jpai^ 
of the book shall this engraving be placed 1 3. What is the 
price for seats in the first boxes' 7 4. I retire from there, for 
the place is untenable*. 5. Yon have chosen for yoor coan- 
try-seat^ a charming ^pot ; show me the place where yon are 
going to build. 6. There were some places where Gonstan- 
tine's statues (sing.) were reversed. T. I am as credulous 
XJoUh regard* to the good, as invincibly sceptic loith regard to 
the evil. 8. The ambassadors' houses are the places of fran- 
chise. 9. The chief of the police ordered a descent on the 
premises. 10. Calypso's looks were not fastened anywhere*. 

§ 630. Marier, Sb maribr, i:pousER, 8'i:P0usER. — 1. The 
bishop himself married them. 2. His father married him 
with one of hid friend's daughters. 3. The Prince resolutely^ 
took the patronage over* the new married couple against 
their relations. 4 They were married last year. 5. He tmll 
Opt marry. 6. She pleases me and is enraptured to marry 
me. 7. He has taken an authoress/or his wife which afforded 
people a subject for laughter*. 8. They liked each other for 
a long time, at last thej have married. 9. The bride received 
firom the rector^* the blessing of betrothing^', and deposited 
8n the altar a distafP* surrounded with ribbons. 

§ 631. Matin, MATiNi^B.* — 1. Come and recite your lesson 
of yesterday morning. 2. The mornings are fresh in autumn. 
8. He works all the mxyrning, and reposes in the afternoon. 
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§ 632. Matinal, Matinbux. — 1. Are you unwell ? I have 
never seen yon so early, 2. Charles rose fii'st this morning; 
he was early by chance. Peter is generally earlier than he. 
3. I who- am generally very early, I have not been early this 
morning. 4. It is in vain, said he to them, that the cocks crow 
early in the morning^ I am still earlier, 

§ 633. MfeFiANCE, DfeFiANCE.-i— 1. A provcrb says : Mis- 
trust is the mother of safety*. 2. Distrust and discontent" in- 
creased (sing.), when they (on) heard that the czar intended 
to marry a Polish lady. 3. One of the inconveniences* of 
misfortune is the mistrust which it inspires ; the needy 
fear* to be importunate. 4. A foolish distrust retains him. 
5. Domitian set no limits* to his mistrust {plur,) nor to his 
accusations. * 

§ 634. M^FiER, Se Di:FiER. — 1. Let us distrust fate, and 
let, us be careful' after the gain of a battle. 2. I suspect his 
protestations, his caresses, his intentions. 3. YaJets ought to 
be su,spected ; masters have no worse enemies. 4. Silence is 
the surest part for him who distrusts himself, 

§ 635. Mergi, Mis^igorde. — 1. He is a man of whom 
you must not expect any mercy, 2. God's m^rcy is the good- 
ness according to which he pardons' men and sinners. 3. I 
cannot believe that yon should rather intrust your person to 
the mercy of the stranger, than to so many worthy* gentle- 
man. 

§ 636. Morgeau, FitCE, — 1. As soon as I had eaten a 
morsdf I left the company. 2. They stole from me some pie- 
ces of my machine. 3. All his estate^'' is in small pieces, 4. 
He broke the vase into a thousand pieces, 5. This silk is 
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more beantifal bj the piece than bj 8ample\ 6. He is the 
aathor of a tragedy in which there are some beantiful pa^- 
aages. 

§ 63T. Mot, Parolb. — 1. Do not make yourself uneasy* 
about his threats, do not believe his promises, they are noth- 
ing but words. 2. Man communicates his thoughts (sing.) 
by toards (sing.). 3. To give is a toord to which he is so 
averse, that he never says : I give, but I lend you a good day. 
4. That there may be precision in the vx/rds, there must be 
truth in the ideas which they represent. 5. The loord is the 
exterior thought, and the thought Lb the interior loord. 6. He 
amuses his creditors with fine toords. 7. He is virtuous, gen- 
erous ^ in one word^ he is an accomplished man. 8. I do not 
know any thing worse than to translate a poem word for 
word. 

§ 638. MuR, MuRAiLLE. — 1. The Trojans after ten years of 
war round their walls, had tired out' the Greeks. 2. The city 
of Jerusalem was enclosed* by a triple wdU. 3. He cannot 
suffer his poverty, those naked waUs, that unfurnished* table. 
4. The proverb says that w(dls have ears. 5. In China they 
built a waU to defend themselves against the barbarians. 

§ 639. Neup, Nouveau. — 1. They are* new shoes which I 
had made three years ago. 2. It seems easier to create new 
proprietors than new nobles. 3. Catiline treated Cicero as 
an unknown person^ and a neo) man. 4* He has made on 
this subject reflections (which are) as new as (they are) im- 
portant. 5. The new world was discovered towards the end 
of the fifteenth century. 6. Bring us another bottle of new 
wine. T. It is his newfashioned coat he has put on to-day. 
8. There is no one who does not enter life quite new, and the 
follies* of the fathers are lost for the children. 
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§ 640. NuE, NutE, NuAGE. — 1. It will rain very hard* at 
the place where that clovd bursts'. 2. Ye heavens, darken' 
with thick clouds I 3. Noah's children would build* the tower 
of Babel up to the clouds. 4. When I see, when I hear such 
things', it seems to me as if (que) I fell from the clouds, 5. 
The enemy was threatening several provinces ; the cloud burst 
on the point where there was the least defence'. 6. Hosts of 
butterflies, painted with various^ colors, fly noiselessly over 
the flowers, f. We set out : a chvd of dust flies up and co- 
vers the sky. 

§ 641. Oeuvre, Oxtvragb. — 1. The vxyrJc of redemption 
was accomplished on the cross. 2. The reason which would 
make you suppress this work engages me to publish it. 3. 
They are works of sculpture which transmit to posterity the 
.progress of the fine arts among (chez) a nation. 4. It is al- 
most certain that if Rembrandt had not been a prey to' the 
love of gold, we should hardly possess half of what he has 
produced^. 

§ 642. Ordonner, Commakder. — 1. He ordered his mas- 
ter's supper' as for himself, as was (selon) his habit. 2. So 
many times we do just the contrary of what God commands 
us to-day. 3. His step*' had something noble" and graceful*' 
which commanded respect. 4. He ordered by his last will 
that his obsequies should be as simple as possible*'. 5. Honor 
requires this sacrifice of him, 6. The ^hj^icmn prescribed 
that I should take this medicine only twice a day. 7. It is 
the general himself who ordered the retreat. 

§ 643. Partie, Part, Portion. — 1. They made three 
shares of the whole property of the inheritance". 2. One 
part of the army was encamped", the other was on the march. 

— — — -— -^ 
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8. The most beantifol days of our life are hnt porHons of our 
death. 4. I receive congratalations^ on all sides. 5. In a 
few days we were accustomed to oar bard beds' and to the 
firagal aUovxmoe of the monks. 6. He sold lately* a great 
quantity (or lot) of cloth. 7. He desires to have a fortune, but 
only to share it urith those by whom he is sorroanded^. 8. 
With men well managed, we often go to king* and win the 
game. 9. He takes an interest in all which concerns' yon. 
10. He kept^ only t^part of the authority for himself. 

§ 644. Pabtir, Quitteb, Laisser. — 1. Yon wish me to 
start to-morrow, and I am resolved ix> be(^ right away. 2. 
We are going to leave one another for such a long time 
that we must not leave so quickly. 8. I l^ my wife and 
children at home, and set out with only one servant. 4. You 
?iad scarcely* l^t when he arrived. 5. All the nerves covne 
from the brain. 6. I l^t my visiting card with his door-keep- 
er. 1. Must I leave my books, my studies, my work? 8. 
The enemy (plur,) were compelled* to leave the battle-field to 
us. 9. He had seized him by his hair**, and would not let him 
go, 10. All that comes from his mind is original". 

§ 645. Avoir Peine, Avoir de la peine 1 fairs une 
Chose. — 1. I can hardly contemplate his great courage^' dur- 
ing those severe struggles**. 2. / had all the trouble in the 
world to unravel" the truth. 3. 1 am scarcely able to com- 
municate to him such a disagreeable news. 

§ 646. Penser, Songer. — 1. Man thinks^ and therefore** 
he is the master of those beings that do not think, 2. To 
think only of one's self and that which is present**, (is a) 
source of errors in politics and in all concerns of life*\ 3. We 
thir^ neither of death with which God threatens us, nor of 
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immortality which he promises to ns. 4. We (On) are never 
60 easily deceived as when we M,nk to deceive others. 

§ 64*7. Personnaoe, Personne. — 1. He is one of the most 
iUostrions characters in this century. 2. Persons of mind have 
in themselves the seed of all what is tme\ 3. A fool with 
property becomes a personage. 4. What are men on earth! 
Comedians^, 5. The flatterer hates yonr person^ he likes 
nothing but your favors. 6. You have a good opinion 
of your little person, %. A rascal' does not play long the 
part of a good* man. 

§ 648. Pesant, Lourd. — 1. Gold and platina ye the 
heaviest of all the metals. 2. That load is too heavy for your 
horse. 3. These muskets^ are too heavy for your arms. 4. Six 
children are a rather heavy burden for that poor man. 5. Every 
thing is a heavy yoke' for him who wishes to live without any 
yoke and rule. 6. The air was very close yesterday. 

§ 649. Pesanteur, Poids, Gravity. — 1. All bodies descend 
if no obstacle hinders' them ; now this tendency^ is what is 
called gravitation. 2. The water with which that substance 
is penetrated has added" much to its weight, 3. OravUy is 
general and mutual in all the planets. 4. That people is 
crushed' under the weight of taxation^'. 5. He broke one of 
his ribs" by the heaviness of his fall*'. 6. That man who 
thinks he has some graveness, has nothing but dullness, 

§ 650. Peu, GutRE. — 1. Switzerland has liUle wheat; there 
are some cantons which have none at all*'. 2. There are hardly 
any men more churlish*^ than such as are gentle" by interest. 
3. It is &t^ liMe short of thirty years. 4. There are few 
kings who know how to seek true" glory* 
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§ 651. Flier, Ploter. — 1. Let him be like a still tender 
shnib^ which is bent in order to straighten' it. 2. The 
interests of common life cannot he benf arbitrarily to onr de- 
sires. 3. Let every thing bend and be snpple when G-od com- 
mands. 4. They will not break the laws, but they will bend 
them to their own mterest. 5. One says: to fold a letter ; to 
fold linen, a napkin, &c.; but to bend a cane, a branch of a 
tree, &c. 

§ 652. Porter, Apporter, Ac, Meker, Amener, Sec. — 

1. She vxyre the fashionable dresses* with an infinite grace. 

2. What news do you bring us ? 8. Prejudices sometimes lead 
goven^nents as well as priyate individuals\ 4. Let this child 
be brought back to his nurse. 5. Which is the carriage that 
brought you thus far*? 6. Do not forget to bring me my horse 
precisely at six. 7. He left the army and took away two 
regiments with him. 8. He must be immediately taken to the 
commissary of police. 

§ 663. PRivfe, APFRiYOisk — 1. A tame duck is used* to 
attract the wild ducks.* 2. Spoiled children are like tamed 
animals ; they are only attracted by the bait' of the means 
which made them tame. 3. Once caught, the water-ouzel is' 
very easily tamed, 

§ 654. Proche, Prochain, Voisin. — 1. Those houses stand 
quite near each other. 2. We shall put" into the nearest 
port. 3. One sees himself with another eye than one sees his 
neighbor. 4. He felt that his last hour was near. 5. It ia 
proverbially said, that a high way, a large river, and a g^eat 
lord are three bad neighbors. 6. That will be resolved in the 
next session*^ *l. Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. 
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§ 655. Pbodigs, Miracle, Meryeillb. — 1. Yoa will not 
go^ to (see) the sarprising vxmder of that moving and speak- 
ing statae ? 2. That prodigy seemed to them to forebode' 
some great misfortune. 3. Nothing characterizes better a 
vxmder than the impossibility of explaining its effect by natural 
causes. 4. It was vxmderfvl to see with what dexterity' he 
executed his sleights of hand-trick^ 5. That is one of the 
seven loonders of the world. 6. It is a miracle that he has so 
quickly* completed (§ 564) that work. t. He reckons to find 
in me sl prodigy of mind and science. 

§ 656. B£:coLTEBy Recueillir. — 1. After having reajoecf the 
harvest', the people assembled to offer sacrifices. 2. He got 
in more grain than wine this year. 3. He reaped no fruit of 
his labors. 4. I find more pleasure in ploughing^ sowing, 
planting, and reaping than in making tragedies. 

§ 65*1. Rendre, Remettre, Retournbr. — 1. Oive back (or 
return) what you have stolen, and even what you have bor- 
rowed. 2. I shall return to my work as soon as I have eaten 
something. 3. Bender good for evil. 4. I shaU return his 
visit next week. 5. When will you give hack to us our com- 
positions 7 6. They have returned to him the watch they had 
stolen from hun. 1. The surgeon has set his arm. 

§ 658. RfeuNiR, Unir. — 1. Cicero eornbined a rich and fer- 
tile genihs with an immense efudition. 2. When any one 
unites a lively imagination vrUh the force of meditating, he has 
the elements of genius. 3. We meet few men that unite the 
disgust of the world with the love of humanity. 4. Only those 
men* who combine a brilliant imagination urith (bt) a just mind 
can become great writers. 
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§ 659. B&YE, SoNGE. — 1. He has been all the night in 
a troablesome dreaming (plur.), 2. I know an old shepherd 
who boasts that he can (infin,) interpret all dreams. 3. Snch 
as a frightfaP dream has portrayed* him to my thought. 
4. If the dreaming (plur,) which any one has* daring his 
sleep is compared with the dreams, (then) the former is more 
Yggue, strange, disorderly^ and incoherent. 

§ 660. Ketekir, Betourner. — 1. Oo back to his hoase 
again and again (si soutemt), nntil {qxfKvwi^;pr48, svJbj.) yoa 
will find him.. 2. If yon grow tired of the <X)nntry\ come hack 
to as in town. 3. Tell your friend that I do not like it here 
any longer, that I shall return to Brooklyn in a short time. 
4. He has at last returned from his long travels. 

§ 661. Sayoir, Pouvoir. — 1. We cannot make more than 
ten leagues a day. 2. Can yoa read Hebrew ? 3. Covld yon 
carry all that in one hand ? 4. When we have the power' in 
onr (entre les) hands, we do not know how to use it. 
6. Whatever might happen, we covld (cond.J not abandon 
yoa. 6. When shall we know how to live like Christians ? 

§ 662. Sembler, Paraitrb. — 1. The army drawn np in 
order of battle^, appeared much more numerous than it was. 
2. When we are in a fastnsailing ship, the banks (sing./ seem, 
to fly. 3. Prefer being to appearing, 4. How pretty you 
(fern.) are, how beautiful yoa appear to me. 6. I bring him 
to you without any trouble, and it appears to me that he was 
rather pleased to be thus conducted*. 

§ 663. Serment, Jurement, Juron. — 1. Does he not take" 
oaths only to break** them ? 2. The orgies often ended in 
swearing^ imprecations and disputes. 3. " Ventre-saint-gris.'* 
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was the/aix>nte oaJlh of Henry IV. 4. The-o(rfA is the act of 
swearing publicly' and in a solemn manner. 5. People will not 
belieyeyou in spite of all your swearing, 

§ 664. SoiR, Soir£:e. — 1. In winter the eveningB are long. 
2. 1 have expected him from morning till nighij but he did not 
come. 3. I met him at five o'clock in the evening. 4. 1 spent 
seyeral evenings very agreeably in that family. 

§ 665. SoMMB, SoMMEiL. — 1. Where have you been all the 
afternoon ? — I took' a little nap. 2. ^e^ did not soothe any 
more his smarting pains'. 

§ 666. ToiLE, LiNGE. — 1. Fnt those shirts to the dirty 
linen, 2. They have stolen all her table linen from her. 

3. Cloth is a textnre (tissu) of threads of flax, hemp or cotton. 

4. How much have you paid for a piece of that linen f 

§ 667. Travail, Labeur, Labour. — 1. The love to loork is 
the virtue of man in society. 2. Is it our business to (§ 419) 
insult the scholars^ of the sixteenth century, wl^en we enjoy 
the fruit of their labor f 3. Each harvest' in Egypt costs only 
one dressing, 

§ 668. Yaleur, Prix.— 1. There are goods' at all prices 
(sing. J. 2. He has tripled the value of that property^ by a 
better culture. 3. Clothing', furniture', and jewels which the 
said lender'" has put in good faith at the lowest price possible". 
4. The whole is by the discretion of the lender abated" to one 
thousand crowns: 

§ 669. Vanter, Louer.— 1. "He praised virtue even*' in his 
enemies. 2. One cannot** extol too much his merit. 3. One 
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must know how to praise and how to blame 8easoDablj\ 
4. Those men whom the world praises are neyertheless nnhappj. 

§ 670. ViGNfeNKUx, YENiMEnz. — 1. There are yery few 
plants from which there could not be drawn out a veruynums 
juice*. 2. The pretty adders' which are found in such a large 
number in our woods, are not poiaonous. 3. Hemlock* is a 
reputed /xnsonoiM plant. 4. Foiaorums animals are scarce in 
the North, but they abound in the South. 5. Those plants are 
not venomous by themselves; but a great many* reptiles make 
ihem paisonotLs by their contact. 

§ 6*71. YtTBMENT, Habillihemt, Habit. — 1. All the neces- 
saries (sing,) consist in i^ourishment, raimerU and lodging. 
2. Clothing refers' not only to that which covers the body, but 
likewise to adornment*. 3. The Gauls adopted from the 
Romans their religion, their laws, their manners, their customs, 
and even' their toay of dressing. 4. 1 must get a new coat to- 
day' although, I have not a red cent^*. 

§ 672. VAtib, Habilleb. — 1. At his burial" twelve poor 
families were clothed, 2. They did not give him leisure to 
dress, 3. You are dressed too light for the season. 4. The king 
was clothed in (de) his royal appareP*. 5. Since twenty years 
the same tailor is clothing me. 

§ 6T3. Yiande, Chaib. — 1. Know", master Jacques, you 
and your equals, that a table filled with too many viands is a 
cut-throat place". 2. The flesh of sheep'* is more nourishing 
than thej^esA of an ox. 8. Music is a very unsolid/oo^f" for 
any one who is hungry. 4. The flesh of the body gets tougher 
in proportion*'' as we (qu'on) advance in age. 6. The ineat 
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of capons, chickens, turkeys, &c., is called white meatf and the 
metU of hares, wild boars, wood-cocks*, &c., is called garnet. 
6. We boy our meat by the pound. 

§ 614. VisciJRES, Intestins, Entrailles. — 1. The ex- 
tirpation of the bowels is a horrible punishment' (which was) 
a long time in use among some sayage people in America. 
2. In animals, the intestines are always the last part where 
traces of life can be recognized. 8. His viscera are injured*. 
4. The brain is one of the viscera, 5. His howds yearned* for 
that poor family. 

§ 615. YouLoiR, Avoir Envie, SouHAriER, etc, — 1. There 
is more good than evil in this world,4^nce few men wish to die*. 
2. The one rvouM keep the dog, the other vxruld sell it. 3. I 
have a grea;t mind to punish you. 4. Desire little ; he who 
wishes nothing is as rich as he who enjoys every thing. 5. It 
is a long time that I have wished to meet you. 6. We must 
not covef the property of others. 1. Luxury* corrupts every 
one, both the rich man that enjoys it, and the miserable one 
that covets it. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

FITNCTUATION. 



(As the rales for punctuation are almost the same, in 
French, as in English, we give only a few examples in which 
the punctuation is entirely neglected, and which should, there- 
fore, be corrected by theitudent.) 

§ 6t6, &c. — 1. Gombattez arec courage mais sans d^dain 
les erreurs funestes an bonheur des autres. 

2. Lbs grandes affaires ^pronvent les gdnies devds comme 
les yiolentes temp^tes les bons pilotes. 

8. La langue du detracteur est an feu devorant qai fidtrit 
tout ce qu'il touche qoi ne laisse pactout oii il a passd qae 
ruine et ddsolation qui pdn^tre jusque dans les entrailles de la 
terre et ya s'attacher aux choses les plus cach^es qui change en 
de Tiles cendres ce qui avait paru brillant et pr^cieux qui dans 
le m^me temps qu'ii parait ^teint agit avec plus de violence et 
de danger que jamais et qui noircit enfin ce qu'il ne peat con- 
sumer. 

4. On demande quatre choses k une femme que la vertu 
habite dans son coeur que la modestie brille snr son front que la 
douceur ddcoule de ses l^vres et que le travail occupe ses 
mains. 

5.* C'est une mazime frivole que celle qu'on adopte depuis 
si longtemps qu'il faut qn'un honn^te homme sache an pea de 
tout. 

6. La mort n'effraie pas I'homme vertuenx qui satisfait da 
r61e qu'il a jou^ se retire de la sc^ne avec tranquillite et dit 
j'ai vdcu j'ai bien fourni la carri^re que le sort m'avait tracde. 
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7. Youlez-Yoas savoir comment il fant donner mettez-voas 
a la place de celai qui re9oit. 

8. O temps 6 moeurs 6 malbenreox siecle, rempli de man- 
yais exemples oil la verta souffre ou le crime domine oil il 
triomphe. 

9. Je croyais moijugez de ma simplicity 
Qiue Von demit rougir de la duplicity. 

10. Plas loin je distingnai an homme tont sanglant mais 
calme et plas tranqaille qae ses boarreaux je coaras a lai en 
mMcriant Kdgalas est-ce toi Je ne pas soatenir le spectacle de 
ses maax et je detoarnai les regards alors Caton s'approcha de 
moi et me dit Ne noas plains pas mais imite-noas et toi aossi 
apprends k yaincre la doalear. 

11. Un mat qui r^pand la terreur 
Mai que le cid en sa fureur 

Inventa pour punir les crimes de Id terre 

La peste puisqu^Ufaut Vappeler par son nom , 

Capable denrichir en un jour VAcMron 

Faisait au^ animaux la guerre, 

12. L^homme nait yit et meart dans Tesclayage k sa nw- 

sance on le coad dans an maillot pendant sa yie il est enchun^ 
par nos institations k sa mort on le clone dans ane bi^re. 

13. La raison n^a d^aatre r^gle de ses jagements qae la 
ydritd la colore n^a d'autre rfegle de la v^ritd qae se? jagements. 

14. LMloge est an hommage du anx talents et anx yertas 
il anime les arts il excite Pemnlation mais il fant le dispenser k 
propos. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

RECAPmrLATION 
on all the Difflculties of French Syntax. 

(AU the sentenceSf etc, in this Chapter are incorrect, and 
contain mistakes both in Syntax and Orthography, the number 
of which is marked at the end of each sentence, etc. Let the 
Student try not only to find out the mistakes but, likewise, to 
add the rules which have been violated,) 

1. La crainte de faire des ingrats, ou le ddplaisir d'en ayoir 
troQvds, ne doivent pas nous emp^her de faire da bien. ( 2 faates) 

2. Notre d^vation ne doit pas nous faire oablier le premier 
etat d'oii (§ 210 & 211) nous sommes sorti. (2 f.) 

3. Les plus beaux presents que le Giel a fait k Phomme, 
Bont de dire la v^rite, et faire da bien aax aatres. (3. f.) 

4. £sope flearissait da temps de Solon. On ne pense pas 
qae les fables qui portent son nom sont les m^mes qa'il a com- 
post ; lis yiennent bien de lai, qaand a la matiere et a la pen- 
B6e, mais lenr style est d'an aatre. (4. f.) 

5. La Terit^ n'est point a nous, nous ne sommes qae ses 
t^moins et d^positaires. (2 f.) 

6. Pour qae deax honn^tes gens se bronillent, il fant d'a- 
bord qa'elles sont toates les deux honnStes. .(3 f.) 

1. lAis quands, les quis, les quois pleuvant de toutes cotis, 

Sifflent a son oreHle, en cents lieux rip6t6, (6 f.) 
8. Toats les animaax et toats les ydgetaax qai ont ^xist^s 
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depnis la er^ature da monde, ont tirds successivement de la 
sarface da globe terrestre la matiere de lear corps, et lis loi 
ont rendas a la mort ce qa'ils en ayaient emprantds. (6 f.) 

9. lis §e sorUfait divot depeur d^eire rien. (3 f.) 

10. Croyez-Yoas qne le coapable dorme tranqaille et qa'il 
paisse dtoaffer lea remords, dont il est d^chire ? (2 f. Voir 
§ 34T.) 

11. La providence ddate aussi paissamment dans les petits 
cboses qne dans les grands. Elle a donnde an lion ane force 
qa'elle a refuse a la fourmi, mais elle a donnde k la foarmi ane 
addresse qu'elle n'a pas accordd an lion. (T f.) 

12. Dans les premiers dges da monde, chacan p^re de fa- 
mille goavemait la sienne avec an poavoir absola. (2 f.) 

18. Queje suis moLheureux ! o dd ! queje la suis /(If.) 

14. Tous les histoires des faax-foUet et des loaps-garoa 
n'ont da fondement qae dans Pimagination des ignorant. (5 f.) 

15. La mort, comme la naissance, sont an myst^re de la 
natare. (If.) 

16. Socrate, voalant s'endarcir, allait nas-pieds dans le 
plas fort d'hiver. (2 f.) 

1*1. II est nne disposition natarelle k lliomme k regarder 
comme son, tout qui est en son pouvoir. (4 f.) 

18. Feae YOtre mere anissait les charmes d'esprit k la bontd 
de coeur. (3 f.) 

19. II suffit qa'an habile homm,e n'a rien neglige ponr faire 
rdassir ane entreprise : le maavais sacces oa la non-rdassite ne 
doivent pas diminaer son m^rite. (2 f.) 

20. Qaoiqae les douceurs de la vie sont souvent le fruit 
des arts, ils ne sont pas toi^'ours le partage des artistes. (2 f.) 

21. Les uns passent tout leur vie en I'oisivet^ et en la pa- 
resse, inutiles k la patrie et k eux-m^me ; les autres en le tu- 
multe et en I'agitation des affaires et occupations humaines. 
(7 f.) 

22. Ghoi&is pour ton ami Phomme que tu connais le plus 
Tertueux ; ne rJsistes pas la douceur de ses conseils et la 
force de ses exemples. (4 f.) 
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23. Cest nne l&chet^ d'abandonner son ami dans le mal- 
hear. (If.) 

24. Sans experience ni sans reflexion, on reste dans nne en- 
fance perp^tuel. (2 f.) 

25. Les yastes deserts da ciel, qnand il fait jonr, sont peat- 
6tre ane des plus grandes choses qui a jamais et^ dit en po^ie. 
(2f.) 

26. Ah ! ah! criaienJt les carpUlona, 
Qu'en di84Uf carpe radoteur, 
Orain^tu pour nous les hame^onsf (1 f.) 

21. Bien de choses ne sont impossibles qae parce qu'on 
s'est accoutamd de croire qa'ils les sont. (4 f.) 

28. La sagesse et paissance da Grdatear, aassi visible dans 
la strnctare da lima9on qae dans celle da lion, se manifeste 
dans toat la natare. (4 f.) 

29. On doit dviter, presqa' aatant qae le mal, les demis- 
remedes dans les grands maax. (2 f.) 

30. 11 est de ces mortelsfavorisS des cids 

Qui sont tout par eux-meme et rienpar leurs aieuls, 

(4f.) 

31. Pan des plus cdebres Edifices de Chine est la toar de 
porcelaine, hant de deax cents qaatre-vingt pieds, et dont aa 
sommet on arriye par an escalier qai a qaatre cent marches. 

(It) 

32. Les plaisirs sont des flears semds parmi les ronces de 
vie ; mais il faat les caeillir avec soin, car on fldtrit ais^ment 
lear beaatd passager. (4 f.) 

33. II n'7 a rien, jusqn'^ la T^ritd m^me, k qai an pea d'a- 
grdment n'est ndcessaire. (2 f.) 

34. Les honmies sont obligd k yivre en socidtd par le be- 
soin qa'ils ont Pan de Faatre. (3 f.) 

35. La madame dont voos voas informez est parti le ven- 
dredi passd k qaatre heare. (4 f.) 

36. II est pea d'etre clair, il faat 6tre prdcis ; car toas les 
genres d'dcrire ont, chaque, sa precision. (3 f.) 

37. Pleur^nt apres son char yous Toulez, qu'on me voit, 
dit Hermione k Pyrrhas. (2 f.) 
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38. Le yraie mojen d'^Ioigner la guerre, est de coltirer les 
armes, est d'honorer les hommes ezcellants dans cette profes- 
Bion. (4 f.) 

39. Les moments me sont chers ponr les perdre en paroles. 

(1 f.) 

40. II 7 a pen de mots qui, dtant heureusement plac^, ne 
peuvent contribuer au sublime. (2 f.) 

41. Le fils d'Uljsse comprit la faute qu'il avalt fait d'at- 
taquer ainsi le frere d'un des rois allies. (1 f.) 

42. II a ^t6 heureuz pour certains personnes d'etre aban- 
donnd de leurs proches ; c'est par 1^ qu'a commence la chaine 
d'evdnements qui les out conduit k la fortune. (3 f.^ 

43. II faut user de tout avec moderation, de peur que la 
privation en est trop sensible. (2 f ). 

44. G'est en vain que les Kusses out youlu defendre la ca* 
pitale de cet ancien et illustre Pologne, I'aigle frangais plane 
sur la Vistule. (3 f.) 

45. Certaine couple cPamis, en un bourg itMie, 
Poasidait quelque bien, (2 f.) 

46. Que des ^pauvres ne pourraiton soulager avec un 
couple d'dcus! (3 f.) 

4*T. On pent tout sacrifier k Tamitid, exceptds Thonn^te et 
le juste. (If.) 

48. Les agneanx de la premiere portde ne sont jamais si 
bons comme ceux desportdes suivants. (2 f.) 

49. La podsie est plus naturelle k I'homme qu'on pense. 

(2f.) 

50. Les gens le plus aimables sont celles qui choquent le 
moindre Tamour-propre des autres. (3 f.) 

51. Aucune loi est bonne, si elle ne repose sur les lois de 
nature. (2 f ) , 

52. Nul homme est heureuz ; nul chose pent le rendre tel. 

(3f.) 

53. Boileau nous apprit de chercher le mot propre et d'j 
donner sa place en les vers. (4 f ) 

54. Les limites de sciences sont comme Thorizon ; plus on 
approche d'elles, plus elles reculent. (2 f ) 
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65. Telle est I'arantage qa'ont les talents snr la beaat^ : 
celle-l& n'^a qa^on temps pour plaire ; ccux-ci plaisent dans 
tons les temps. (3 f.) 

56. C'est Tons s&ns donte qne je dots la rie. (1 f.) 

57. Les pins hantes montagnes sont les reservoirs dont 
sortent les pins grandes flenyes. (2 f.) 

58. Elle donnerait ponr rons sa vie, le senl bien qni ait 
rest6 k elle. (2 f.) 

59. Monarqnes de la terre, rendant tos snjets henrenz, 
montrez-Tons digne dn tr6ne oii vons avez mont^. (3 f.) 

60. nnit d^sastrense ! 6 nnit eflfrojable, oh retentit tont 
d'nn conp, comme nn ^lat de tonnerre, cette dtonnant non- 
Telle : Madame se menrt, Madame est mort ! (3 f.) 

61. II tenait ponr maxime qn'nn habile capitalne ponrait 
bien etre yaincn, mais qn'il ne Ini dtait pas permis k etre snr- 
pris. (3 f.) 

62. Tu venx qn'en sa favenr nons croyons rimpossible. (1 f.) 

63. II semble qne de tont temps la y^rit^ a en penr de se 
montrer anx hommes, et qne les hommes ont en penr de la 
vdrite. (2 f,) 

64. En tont la campagne me semble pr^fi^rable anx rilles : 
I'air est pnr, la yne riant, marcher donx, yiyre facile, les 
moenrs simples et les hommes meillenrs. (4 f.) 

65. Tont dans I'nniyers s'altere et pdrit ; il n'y a qne les 
^rits qne le g^nie a dictd qni sont immortels. (2 f.) 

66. La richesse et le Inxe donnent naissance et nonrris- 
sent la noblesse et roisbvete. (If.) 

67. Les hommes ne manqnent pas des prdtextes ponr se 
nnire les nns les antres, qnand lis u'en ont pins de la canse. 

(3 f.) 

68. On lisait an roi les actions d'hommes grands, afin qn'il 
gonyerne son ^tat par lenrs maximes. (2 f ) 

69. II n'y a qne les plaisirs innocents qni penyent laisser 
nne joie pnre dans Pame ; tont ce qni le sonille, Tattriste et le 
noircit. (3 f ) 

70. La bonte nons fait pardonner les nns, et compatir anx 
peines des antres (1 f ) 
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71. ArioTiste amenacent milles de ses Germains errant ponr 
piiler les Gaules. (2 f.) 

72. J^ai vu fes vewfe, grondants sur ces moisscms superbes, 
Diradner les hies, se disputer les garbes. (If.) 

73. Ma patrie, ma famllle, se sont present^ k mon esprit ; 
ma tendresse s'est reveille. (2 f.) 

T4. Le poison subtile de la flatterie corrompt tot on tard 
les meillears princes, et mine les esp^rances qn'on avait con9a. 
(8 f.) 

75. Les hommes passent comme les flenrs, qui, epanoni 
an matin, an soir sont fletri et foald anx pieds. (5 f.) 

76. Les enfants qa'on a habitne de craindre les t^nebres 
se sont rarement gu^ri de la penr qn'on lenr en a fait. (4 f.) 

77. Nous goutons mil fois par le jour le priz des combats 
que notre situation nous a coutee. (3 f.) 

78. Penelope, voyant revenir ni lui, ni moi, n'aura pue re- 
sister tant des pretendants ; son pere Paura contraint k ac- 
cepter un nouveau eponx. (7 f.) 

79. La, nature s'est montre une m^re bienfaisante ; elle a 
prodigu^e k ses enfants de pr^cieux biens, dont ils ont abus^. 
(4f.) 

80. Ouij &est moi qui voudrait effa/oer de ma me 

Les jours quefai vicus sans ix>ws avoir serxne, (2 f.) 

81. Confucius, parlant des hommes, a dit : J'en ai tus qui 
^talent pen propres pour les sciences ; mais je n'en ai point yus 
qui dtaient Incapables des vertus. (5 f.) 

82. Jusqu'^ aujourd'hui j'ai su quelque chose de moi-mdme. 

(1 f.) 

83. Quelques-uns faisaient mourlr Vime avec le corps, des 
autres la faisaient vivre devant le corps. (2 f.) 

84. Les soldats p^rirent plus t6t que se rendre. (2 f.) 

85. Le coeur ne se gouyerne pas comme I'esprit ; on ne le 
commande point, c'estlui plus t6t qui nous conduise. (3f.) 

86. Chaque ^igare et le moins imprudent 
Est ceLui-la quipluidt se repent, (2 f.) 

87. Cet homme est bizarre, emport^, aa re^te braye et in- 
tr^lide.(lf.) 
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88. Da reste, la loi de Moise, par seg priTatioiis, ne derait 
dtre que la loi d'an people particulier. (If.) 

89. Je doote qae le ris excessif coDTient anx homines qai 
80Dt mortels. (1 f.) 

90. Je ne doute pas qoe la yrai deyotion est la source de 
repos. (4 f.) 

91. Apres vptre ayis et coDformement de ce que vous arez 
present, j'ai pris non senlement la nTddeciDey mats je m'ai baig- 
n^ teas lesjoars. (8 f. ) 

92. Qoi toi oa moi ont le plas gagn^ oa le pins perda k ce 
changemeat de position? (2 f.) 

98. Le m^moire de Henri lY est et sera tonjonrs cher anx 
Frangais, parce qn^il mettait sa gloire et bonhenr de rendre 
le penple henrenx. (4 f.) 

94. Ce n'est pas les m^decins qn'il jone, mais le ridicnle de 
la m^decine. (If.) 

95. Le premier de nos devoirs est ^tre homme, mais le 
denxieme est ^tre citojen. (3 f ) 

96. Quels sont les gens qui craignent le pins moarir, si ce 
n'est pas celles qui ont mal v^cns. (5 f.) 

9t. Ne repentez-Yons jamais des services qne Yons avez 
rendn k nn ami ; il vandrait mienx de rongir de ne loi en avoir 
pas rendns. (4 f.) 

98. Le meillenr remade centre I'ennui, c'est des occnpations 
qai se snccedent les nnes les antres. (2 f.) 

99. Ponrqnoi changer la place ? le foudre tombe partont. 

(2f.) 

100. Entre in^anx, qnelle soci^te, qnelle vraie d^ice 
pent s'assortir? (2 f.) 

101. A I'henre des spectacles, tons les portes-coch^re e'en- 
vrent, les voitnres s'^lancent, les thd&tres et les cafds se rem- 
plissent. (2 f.) 

102. Pour moi, Seignenr, qai n'a point des femmes, ni des 
enfants, k qui mon seconrs est n^essaire, ce qne je desire an- 
iqnement, est de servir Yotre Migeste. (5 f.) 

103. On n'a tronv^ ni des chevaox, ni des dnes, ni des 
sebres, nt des mnlets dans le Monde-Nonveaa. (5 f.) 
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104. II n^j a que les fripons qni font des lignefi, les gens 
bonnetes se tiennent isoldes. (3 f.) 

105. Qaelqne soit la beautd des vers de Yirgile, la po^sie 
Chretien noas offre encore qnelqae chose de tr^s-snp^rieore. (2 f.) 

106 II 7 a de ydritd, de natnrel, et de bon comiqne dans 
les comedies de TArioste. (3 f.) 

lOT. Tons n'avez faim qne de b^tes innocents et donx, qni 

, ne font da mal k qnelqn'nn, qni s'attachent k yons, qni vons 

servent, et qui vons devorez ponr prix de leurs services. (6 f.) 

108. La chastetd est la sonrce de force et de beant^ phy- 
sique et moral dans les deux sexes. (3 f.) 

109. Le roi de TEgypte dtait snivi de deux milles pr^tres 
vetn des robes de lin plus blanc qne la neige. (5 f.) 

110. Les animaux qne Fhomme a les plus admures sont 
cenx qui lui ont pam participer de sa nature, (2 f.) 

111. Les romans sont les livres le pins agrdables, le pins 
nniversellement In et le plus utiles. (4 f.) 

112. Les passions ont un ict^ret qui fait qn'on doit s'y d^ 
fier, lors m^me qu'elles paraissent les plus raisonnables. (2 f.) 

113. On fait pire en voulant mieux faire. (1. f.) 

114. Quiconque de vons, mesdames, sera assez hardl pon^ 
me m^dire, je lui en ferai repentir. (3. f.) 

115. La terre est convert de v^g^tanz et aoimauz, dont nn 
savant, nne academic, un peuple meme, ne ponrront jamais 
savoir la simple nomenclature. (3 f.) 

116. Je ne vois dans sa conduite que de ces iniquites auz* 
quels les femmes le mieux nd sont les plus sujets. (5 f.) 

IIT. On dance pour dancer ; pour ob^ir I'activitd nature! 
od nous mettent la jennesse, la santd, le repos, la joie, et que 
le son d'nn instrument invite de se developer. (T f.) 

118. Yous etes nne troupe de coquins qui necessentde 
precher bienfaisance. (2 f.) 

119. Ge qui lie les hommes les uns les autres, c'est an ac» 
cord parfait dans leur maniere de voir. (1 1) 

120. Charlemagne aimait les lettres et ^ vivre avec cenx 
qui les cnltivaient. (1 f.) 
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121.' Noas avons conyenu d'acheter ce qui ne nous avait 
pas conyenu d'abord. (If.) 

122. Les caux de la Loire i^tant mont^es rapidement, ont 
inondd les fertilos campagnes de la Touraine. (If.) 

123. Le consul P. Corndlins Scipion eut tombd entre les 
mains des ennemis, si Fablius Scipion, son fils, ne fiit pas accoura 
k son secoors. (2 f.) 

124. Pense-en bien, jenne homme; que sont dix, yingts, 
trente ann^es pour an ^tre immortel 7 (4 f.) 

125. Je las ce matin ce maxime od Platon dit que I'esp^ 
ranee est le songe d'an homme ^yeille. (2 f.) 

126. Je ne pense pas que les yolcans se sont spontandment 
enflam^. (2 f.) 

127. Noas attendons, poor nons repentir, qae nos ddfaats 
noas ont pani. (3 f.) 

128. Tenez yotre ame en ^tat de toajoars desirer qu'il j a 
un Diea, et yons ne le doaterez pas (2 f.) 

129. Emeignes-moif Moliere, ou tu trouves la rime : 

On diraitf quand tu veux^ qu^eHle te vienne chercher, 

(2f.) 
180. II n'j a rien qui rafraicbit le sang comme nne bonne 
action. (1 f.) 

131. Pompee aspirait k d'honnenrs qui le distingaaient de 
tons les capitaines de son temps. (2 f.) 

^ 132. La plnpart des d^sordres de I'economie animate yient 
da der^glement des passions. (If.) 

133. En Fan trois cents cinquante-sept, Dion, ayec trois 
. milles soldats, assiegea et s'empara de Syracuse. (3 f.) 

134. L'absence qui separe ceux qui yiyent de ceux qai ne 
yiyent plus, est trop courte pour se plaindre. (If.) 

135. Nous almons mieux a nourrir dans notre^isprtt indo- 
cile la liberty de penser tout ce qui nous pMt, que ployer sons 
le joug de I'autorit^ diyine. (3 f.) 

186. Les grands phdnom^nes de la nature s'expliquent aia^ 
ment, supposde la grayitation uniyerselle un principe yrai. (If.) 
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137 Quevosyeux surTrudsesontbienexercdl 

Quails nCord vendue bien chers lea pleura quails oni 
versi! (4 f.) 

138. Les montagnes se soot dlevd et les yallons sont dea- 
cendu k la place que le Seignear lear a marqad. (3 f.) 

139. Nous avons vn Charlemagne surpasser les actions de 
ses ancdtres, et donner k France on ^lat dont ils ne Panraient 
pas cm susceptible. (2 f.) 

140. C'est en les oabliants qn'nn grand coenr rem^die les 
injures qu'il a re9us. (3 f.) 

141. Si je serais roif je voudrais itre fuste, 
Et Urns les jours de mon empire auguste 
Seront marquipar des nouveaux }nenfaiJts. (4 f.) 

142. II Yonlut partir, il partit; et j'dtais yengde par latenn 
pete: son yaissean, apr^ avoir ^t^ longtemps le jonet des flots, 
^tait ens^veli dans les ondes. (2 f.) 

143. De nommer un roi p^re du peuple, est mt)ins fiure son 
^loge que de I'appeler par son nom. (3 f.) 

144. Montezuma regna sur les Mexicains, lorsque Femand 
Cortes attaqua Mezique et en fit la conquSte. (2 f.) 

145. Rien plus ais6 comme se venger d'une offense, rien 
aussi grand comme la pardonner : c'est la plus belle yictoire 
qu'on pent remporter sur lui-meme. (f f.) 

146. Quoique chez les anciens, les manuscripts dtaient fort 
rares et fort chers, cela n'emp^cha pas qu'il y eut de biblioth^ 
ques immenses. (5 f ) 

147. Savez done que leur objet n'est de corrompre les 
moeuTS, ce n'est leur dessin; mais ils n'ont pas anssi pour miiquo 
but de les reformer: ce serait une manyaise politique. (5 f.) 

148. On n'est jamais aussi heureux ni anssi malheureux 
qu'on s'imagine. (If) 

149. Yoil^ trois choses que nous deyons consulter en toutes 
nos actions: le juste, I'honndte et Futile. (2 f.) 

150. Qaand j'ai tach6 a parler aux hommes, on ne m^a 
point entendu ; pent4tre en parlant aux enfants, me ferai-je 
mieuz entendre. Xl 1 ) 
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151. II fot oondoit k I'^afaad : apr^s nee henre, il n'dtait 
plus. (If.) 

152. Eq sortant des Grands, on se troare toiiyoors plus 
paavre, et plus on moins heareox selon qae I'on soit sage on 
fou. (2 f.) 

153. An commencemeDt da i^gne de Philippe- Augoste, on 
ne oonnaissait I'osage de deuii dans France et dans les rojaumes 
Toisines. (5 f.) 

154. G'est one grande habiletd de sayoir cacher sa habi- 
let^. (2f.) 

155. Une chambre basse, plein de monsqaets et poudre, 
ayait dchapp^ la recherche des janissaires. (3 f. ) 

156. On doit se consoler de vieillir, ponrvn qne Ton possMe 
one &me saine dedans nn corps saine. (2 f.) 

15t. II est anssi difficile k tronver an homme Tain qui se 
croit assez heorenz comme nn homme modeste qui se croit trop 
malhenrenz. (4 f.) 

158. Les hommes croient pins k lenrs jenx qn'^ lenrs 
oreilles, et, en cons^uent, le chemin de bons pr^ptes est pins 
long qne celni-l^ de bons exemples. (6 f.) 

159. Chacnn r^y^le, par Pordre et la choix des objects qoi 
Pentonrent, antant bien qne par le caract^re de ses amis, ses 
propres penchants, ses idees et moenrs. (3 f.) 

160. C'est dans le temps qnand les pins grands hommes 
sont les pins commnns, dit Tacite, qnand on rend anssi le pins 
de justice k lenr gloire. (3 f.) 

161. Tandis que la fonle d'hommes s'enrichissent et s'lUos- 
trent par agriculture, commerce, nayigation et arts, bien sou- 
yent ceux qui en out fray^ les routes out y^u dans Pindigence 
et Ponbli de lenrs contemporains. (8 f.) 

162. Yoir les choses comme ils sont et les estimer ce quM]s 
yalent donne, sinon le bonhenr, an moins le repos. (4 f.) 

163. Les parois de tons les arteres sont {dns ^pais qne les 
parois des yeines. (2 f.) 

164. Le plus fort des ancres porte le nom de maitre ancre 
et anssi celui de Pancre de misericorde. (3 f.) 
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165. L'ficritare, faisant descendre les hommes d'une senle 
couple, a voola sans donte les preparer pour la fraternitd nni- 
▼erselle qa'ils doivent un jour r^aliser k la terre. (4 f.) 

166. C'est la mythologie des anciens qui, nous reprdsen- 
tant toujours Jupiter arm<5 de la foudre, nous inspire tant de la 
frayeur pour la Divinitd. (3 f.) 

167. Certains gens savent si bien ^ observer les nuances 
qu'ils n'ont de la probity que ce qu'il faut pour n*etre pas traits 
de fripons. (4 f.) 

168. Mirabeau n'importe pas moins ^ Poeuvre gdnerale du 
Bifecle dix-huit que Voltaire. (2 f.) 

169. L'oeuvre de la creation des dels et de la terre fut 
achevd dans six jours. (3 f.) 

170. Quelque chose qu'a dit oa fait an prince, des flatteurs 
le trouvent plein de sagesse. (5 f.) 

171. Je vous constitue durant le souper an gouyernement 
des bouteilles, et s'il se casse quelque chose, je la rabattrai sur 
vos gages. (2 f.) 

172. Si quelque chose approche k Cicdron, c'est les trois 
factum que Pdlisson 6cri?alt k la Bastille en fareur de Finfor- 
tttn6 Fooquet. (4 f.) 

173. La France a ses Rossini dont les opera par leurs solo, 
duo et quatuor ravissant excitent Padmiratfon des ^tracgers. 

(sf.) ■ . . 

174. La connaissance d'un Dien n'est point parttculi^re anx 
Socrates et aux Platons; elle est connn par les Tartares, les 
Indes, les sanvages, les n^res, les Lapons et toas les hommes. 

(9f.) 

175. Les peanx de l<$opards sont toat pr^cieoses et font 

des belles foarmres. (3 f.) 

176. Je voos ai entendae raisonner mieox qne des derviches 
vienx avec de longues barbes et des bonnets pointas. (3 f.) 

177. De larron a larrcm U est bien de degris t 

Les petits sont pendu et les grands sont tir4, (5 f.) 

178. Personne onblie ses plaisirs, mais pea soaviennent 
leurs devoirs. (3 f.) 
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1T9. La plas grande des finesses est lojaat^ : ceUe sert 
tOQJoars et embarrasse jamais. Qnelqaes personnes la! troarent 
nn avaDtage de plus : c'est I'approbation de leors consciences. 

(5 f.) 

180. On Toit des hommes deployer beanconp plas talent 

pour se preparer nn revers qa'il en a falla k des autres pour 
obtenir nn sneers. (3 f.) 

181. L'irr^soliition est Pembarras d'nn esprit obscur et 
racillant qni Tent aller sans sachant oii, qni cherche sans sa- 
cbant qae. (3 f.) 

182. Est-ee qae noas sommes la caase qa'ils s'en ^loignent? 
Oni, nons la sommes. (1 f;) 

183. Yoyez, Aignes-Mortes, Frejns, Rayenne, qni ont 6t6 
des ports et qai ne les sont pins. (If.) 

184. Tons n'^tes pas les maitres, et toos ne le serez ja- 
mais. (If.) 

1 85. Is' J a-t-il pas assez de terre dans Fonirers poor en 
donner k tons les hommes plas qa'ils poissent caltirer? (2 f.) 

186. Qael fardeaa ane grande fortune, qaant on fait sa 
nnique affaire de la joair ! (4 f.) 

187. Je Tons ecriyis ce matin, ma ch^re soenr, sor ma con- 
yersation ayee M. le marechal. (If.) 

188. Si e'ent 6t6 la main droite, je Panrais go^ri ; mais les 
plaies de la main ganche sont incarables. (2 f.) 

189. Si Ton pretend que j'aie commis qaelqne crime qni 
m^ritait an tel traitement, je snis pret de m'en pnrger. (3 f.) 

190. Ge n'est pas juste qa'on est expose apr^ sa mort k 
des insaltes qu'on eiit reponsse darant sa yie. (5 f.) 

191. Toot mefiant qae sont les Arabes dans leors relations 
domestiqnes, ils ont parmi soi poor le commerce nne confiance 
absola. (5 f.) 

192. On craint qaMl essaja les larmes de sa m^re. (3 f.) 

' 193. Les Remains de ce si^le n^ont pas ea on seol po6te 
qni yaot la peine k etre cltd (2 f.) 

194. Soyons Men buvant, bien mangeant, 

Nous devons d la mort de trois Vun dans dix ams, (3 f.) 
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196. Ges deax infortan^, aprte s^ayoir lid Pan k rantre, se 
precipiterent dans la Rh6oe, aimants mieaz de moorir ensem* 
ble qae viyre separes. (6 f.) 

196. Les animanz, yiyants d^nne mani^re pins conforme 
ayec la nature, doiyent ^tre sajets a moios maaz que nous. 
(3 f.) 

19T. C^est ainsi qne deyraient naltre ces &mes yiyants 
d^ane yie brate et bestiale. (If.) 

198. Tu fonle une terre fomante toqjonrs da sang des mal- 
heurenx mortels. (2 f.) 

199. lis y trouyent une sabslstance abondant, one p4tare 
tOQJours renaissant. (2 f.) 

200. Tons les penples da monde, sans exceptor les Joifs, 
s^ont fait des dienx corporels. (2 f.) 

201. lis se sont onyert de lean desseins k leam ennemis le 
pins dangerenx. (2 f.) 

202. Ne goutons-nons pas mil fois le jonr le priz des com- 
bats qne notre sitaatlon nous a cout^ ? (2 f.) 

203. Je n^ai pas yonln acbeter les denz liyres de cerise qne 
cette femme ayait d^ej^ pese. (2 f.) 

204. Comptez-yous ponr rien les denz henres qne snis con- 
rues? (2f.) 

205. Comment d^rire tons les manz qne cette guerre ayait 
trsdn^ apr^ sol 7 (2 f.) 

206. Que serait-ce^ sHl me faudrait yons dire tons les mo- 
ments qn^elle ait soufferts sans murmnrer et se plaindre 1 (4 f.) 

207. La disette qn^il j a eue cette hiyer a cause bien de 
maladies. (3 t) 

208. 1 mesnre qne les hommes se sont repandn snr la terre^ 
il s'est forme des nations s^par^, qui, se conformants anz lienz 
quMls habitaient, se sont accontnm^ k dififerentes mani^res de 
yiyre, et dont les caract^res ont ete antant plus differents qnUl 
y a en moins de communication parmi enz. (8 f.) 

209. La sc^ne de la conspiration me parait une des plus 

belles et plus fortes qn^on a encore Tue an the&tre. (3 f.) 

11* 
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210. CTest na des momdreSy im des plus l^ers services 
qa'il Tons a rendus. (1. f.) 

211. Quant aox sottes geoB, plus j^en ai connii, moins j^en 
ai estim^. (2 f.) 

212. n sait beaacoap de choses, il en a inveote quelqaes* 

11118. (1 f.) 

213. Son snpplice fit pins de proselytes dans on jour, que 
les livres et les predications en araient fait dans plnsieors an- 
nees. (4 f.) 

214. Pendant ces demiers temps, comhien en a4on vu. 
Qui de 9oir a maJtin sont pauvres devenu 

Pour vouloir trop ttt Ure riche ! (5 f.) 

215. EUe emplojait cette priere qn^elle avait dit d^etre 
celle dn malade. (2 f.) 

216. Ponr 6tre sur de la yM\^, il fant Taroir entendne 
annonoer d^one maniere daire et positive. (1 f.) 

211. C'est ^crit qne Dien n'a pas revile ses jngements a|iz 
Qentils, et qn'il les a laisse errer dans lenrs voies. (2 f.) 

218. lis avaient ^te condamne aox peines de Tartare, poor 
g'etre laiss^ goavemer de& hommes mechants et artificienx. 

Uf.) 

219. Tons les soldats s^^taient laissds prendre en sa pr^ 

sence. (1 f.) 

220. Les mdmoires qne j'u en it regler m'ont retenn si 
longtemps. (1 f.) 

221. J'ai dtndi^ la le9on qne Yons avez vonlne qne j'etn- 
diais. (2 f.) 

222. Cette qnerelle fut, comme nous Pavons vne, Fnniqne 
cause de la mort d'Henri IV. (2 f.) 

223. La chose ^tait pins s^riense qne nous Pavions pensde 
d'abord. (2 1) 

224. II y a dans I'Afriqne nne fbnle de tribns ennemis les 
nns des antres. (3 f.) 

225. Bient6t elle met led mains par terre, et s'ayance ainsi 
ja^qu'^ mes pieds. (If.) 

226. C'est son ambition, mais moins encore ses reyers, qui 
ont caus^ sa perte. (1 f.) 
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227. Cest moins sa beante ^ue ses yertas qui s^dnit lea 
coears. (If.) 

228. Qu'appellez-vous douze hommes de bonne volontd ?— 
Nous les sommes tons. (2 f.) 

229. Cesar, si ambitieux, si debauche, et Caton, si vertn- 
eux, etaient tons les deux d'une faible santd. (1. f.) 

230. Le melange dn gout acquis et du gout naturel est la 
perfection de tons deux. (If.) 

231. II faut etre tolerant pour les intoldrants meme, et ne 
hair que les persecuteurs. (If.) 

232. Le Gange, une des plus grandes fleuves d'Asie, se 
jette dans la mer, apres etre parcoum plus que dix-huit cent 
milles. (6 f.) 

233. Le premier voyage autour le monde a ^te fait par 
Fran9ois Drack, en Pan mille cinq-cents quatre-iringts. (4 f.) 

234. Sinon s'dtait fait couper ses narines et ses oreilles 
pour mieux tromper les Trojens. (2 f.) 

235. Sera-t-il votre frere que Ton choisira T — II ne le sera 
pas. (2 f.) 

236. Quiconque a y^cu avec de petit-maitres et petit-mai- 
tresses connait tout- ce qu'il j a de futilite et yanite dans 
Fesprit humain. (5 f.) 

237. Le Missisippi parcourt une ^tendue de quatre mil 
huit cent lieues ; il est le plus grand fleuye du globe. (3 f.) 

238. Considerez la condition des hommes qui dirigent les 
afifaires : quelques sages qulls sont, quelque est leur puissance, 
qnelles lumieres qn'ils possedent, que des agitations ! que des 
traverses ! (6 f.) 

239. II parait que les premiers orgues out 6t6 inventus par 
Archimede, vers Pan deux cents devant Jesus-Ohrist. (4 f.) 

240. Insensible de la ine, insensible de la mort^ 

II ne sail quani il veiUe^ U ne sail quant il doH. (4 f.) 

241. On demandait madame de Rochefort s'elle aurait en- 
yie k connaitre le futur (§ 619) : Non, dit-elle, il ressemble 
trop le pass^. (5 f.) 

242. On a dit que la raison pour quelle on rend si pen les 
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' lirres pretds, est que c'est plas aisd k lea retenir que ce qui est 
dedans. (4 f.) 

243. Ud officier d^an grand conrage ent coutume k dire: Si 
I'on se battrait pendant la nuit, nous aurions beanconp moins 
d'heros. (4 f.) 

244. Qaand Tons enteudrez dire qn'nne montagne se soit 
transports d'un lien k nn antra, vous ponvez le croire ; mais 
quand on vons dira qn'un homme ait change son natnrel, n^en 
croyez rien. (4 f.) 

245. "Monsienr, combien comptez-vons des annSes k pre- 
sent ?" demandait k capitaine Striqne marechal Bassompierre. 
— "Monsieur, trente-hnit on qnarante-hnit anneesf — "Com- 
ment, trente-huit on qnarante-hnit ! Mais Pun et Tantre est 
bien difiP^rent. Comment, ne savez-vons pas mienx votre age ?'' 
— "Monsienr, je compte mon argent, ma argenterie, mon re- 
Tenn, par ce que je pnis les perdre, on qn'on pnisse me les 
prendre; mais comme je ne crains ni qn'on me prend ni qne je 
perds aacun de mes ans, je suis tranqnU, et je ne compte pas.'' 
(15 f.) 

246. Le philosophe Crates, en ajant reyn nn sonfQet par 
nn certain Nicodromns, ne tira point autre vengeance qne faire 
ecrire en bas de sa joue enfle de ce sonfflet: Nicodromvs fecU, 
Allusion plaisant k I'nsage des peintres. (8 f:) 

247. Tin ancien philosophe avait coutume k dire qne pen 
de chose donnait perfection, mais que perfection n'etait pas 
pen de chose. (3 f.) 

248. R . . . , qui s'a fait nue reputation d'avarice, arrive 
vers le midi dans nn anberge. II avait faim. "Combien le 
diner?*' demanda-t-il. "Trois francs."— "Et le souper?" — 
"Trente sous."^"Me servez k souper." (5 f.) 

249. Louis XI Y montrait k Boileau des vers de sa com- 
position, et le demandait pour son sentiment : "Sire," repon- 
dait Boileau, "rien est impossible k votre Majeste ; 11 a vonla 
faire des vers mauvais, et il a rSussi." (7 f.) 

250. Un premier president demandait M. Langlois poar- 
qaoi 11 se chargea sonvent de causes mauvaises. "MoJisei- 
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gnem,'' Ini repondlt PaTOcat, j'ai tant perda des bonnes, qne je 
ne sais pins qaelles prendre." (6 f.) 

251. L'on demandait k £sope comme il etait devena si 
homme honnete, il repondit : "Paisant le contraire de tout que 
les antres font. (5 f.) 

252. Tin ^riraillenr presentant an grand Conde l^pitaphe 
de Moliere, le prince loi dit : J'aimerais mieux que c'etait lui 
qui presentait le votre. (3 f.) 

253. L'empereur Yalerien fut fait captire par Sapor, le 
roi de Perse. Le yaincu servit comme marchepied quand le 
Tainqueur monta k cheval. (4 f.) 

254. Lorsque les Lac^demoniens admirent k lenrs repas 
communs an jeune homme oa un etranger, ils lui dirent, lui 
montrant la porte de la salle : '^Rien de ce que se dit ici sort 
parlk'M5f.) 

255. Bivarol disait de soi-meme, lorsqu'il fut force de son 
libraire k ecrire sur la grammaire : ''Je ressemble un amant 
oblige k dissequer sa maitresse." (5 f.) 

256. Un bienfaiteur d^licat ne rappelle jamais les services 
qu'il a rendu, mais il ne trouve pas mauvais qu'on se les sou* 
vient. (3 f.) 

257. TJn jour on faisait k New-York une souscription k 
faveur d'nne malheureuse famille. Monsieur A.stor fils avait 
souscri genereusement pour deux cent dollars. On presentait 
ensuite la liste k Monsieur Astor le p^re, qui, apres quelques 
hesitations, s'ecrivit pour vingts dollars. "Eh quoi !" lui dit-on, 
"votre fils, qui possede k peine le dix de votre fortune, a sou- 
scri pour deux cent dollars, et vous. . ." — "Mon fils," interrom- 
pait vivement M. Astor, "pent se permettre tons les folies 
quMl vent : il a un pere qui, mourant, lui laissera, comme vous 
le disiez bien, une fortune belle ; moi, je n'ai plus ni pere et 
parent de qui je dois heriter." Ce M. Astor est mort, il 7 a 
neuf ou dix annees, en laissant une fortune de plus que quatre- 
vlngts-onze million francs. (21 f) 

258. Z^non disait a ses disciples : " Souvenez^vous que na- 
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tare noas ait donn^ deux oreiUes et ane seole boncbe a nous 
apprendre qa^Ofaat plus ^coater que parler.'^ (3 f.) 

259. Les th^ologiens tarqaes disent: Qaand dans la miit le 
plus Qoir, an foarmi noir marcherait sor nn marbre noir, Diea 
le yerrait et entendrait le bmit de ses pattes. (6 f.) 

260. ** Marquis," disait un jour Ijouis XYI au marquis de 
Bievre, " rous qui foisez des calembours sur tout, en faites nn 
sur moi." — " Sire," lui r^pondait le marquis, " vous n'etes pas 
nnsiyet." (3 f.) 

261. " Quel est ce monsire que %xAla 
Parmi cesjolies enfants-ldf^' — 

" Hdlas ! madame, eile e^ maJUle!* — 

** Ah ! vraimerU, elle est tre»^erdileP (3 f.) 

262. Une personne, disant a Jerome Bignon que B.ome fut 
le si^ge de la foie : " Gela est vrai," lui rdpondait-il, '' mais 
cette foie ressemble certains gens qu'on trouve jamais au logis." 

(If.) 

263. Louis XIY consultait Bossuet pour savoir si c'etait 
permis h, un chrdtien aller dans la comddie. " II y a des rai- 
sons fortes contre, et de grandes exemples pour," rdpondit le 
prelate. (6 f.) ^ 

264. Le cardinal Mazarin disait du president Lecoigneux: 
II est un si bon juge qu'il enrage de ne pouYoir condamner les 
deux partis. (2 f.) 

265. II 7 a dans le coeur de Fhomme tant de I'anrc^ance 
et de la faiblesse reunis qu'il pretend en m^me temps a tout 
IMclat et tout le repos que pent lui faire esp^rer le succ^s. 
G'est pen pour lui k surmonter les obstacles, il vent les sup- 
primer, pour n'avoir plus de se soucier d'eux; et le triomphe 
m^me ne le contente pas, s'il ne pent le jouir isolement et 
dans une complete s^curitd. (8 f.) 

266. Le marquis de Beauvau, dans le sidge d'Ypres, est 
perc^ d'un coup mortel ; aocabl^ des douleurs incrojables, et 
entour^ par ses soldats qui se disputaient pour Phonneur de le 
porter, il leur disait avec un yoix expirant ; 
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"Mes amis, allez et combattez, et lai^ez-moi monrir/' 
Ge guerrier n'^gale-t-il pas k ^pammondas en tirant le fer 

de sa plaie mortel ? (10 f.) 

26*7. Tin lion apprivois^ valat an Garthaginois Hannon, son 
maitre, I'exile qne lui infligerent ses compatriotes, tremblants 
qu'an homme capable k dompter une b^te fdroce captiverait 
bientot le penple. (5 f.) 

268. Jean I, le roi de la France, sollicit^ k Tioler nn 
traits :'' Si la bonne foi et la ydritd*/' dit-il, '' seraient bannis 
de tout le reste snr la terre, elles doivent ^tre troa?^es daDS 
les coenrs et les bonches des rois.^^ La y^ritable grandeur et la 
solide gloire d^un roi ne consiste pas en Tetendue de son pon- 
Yoir, mais en le bon ou mauvais usage qu^il fait d^elle. (14 f.) 

269. Fne preuve de pen esprit est ne savoir reconnaitre 
ancnne faute dans les dcrivains grands, et aucune beautd dans 
les ecrivains mddiocres. (5 f.) 

2t0. Un peu esprit amuse ; mais trop esprit fatigue. On 
aime mieux les fleurs rdpandus avec une econome variete et 
intelligente que Vesserres dans une dtroite espace. (6 f.) 

271. Un Jenne homme qui aime se parer comme une femme 
est indigne de sagesse et de gloire. (3 f.) ^ 

272. Yoil^ deux mortelles maladies qui afQigent le genre 
bumain: de juger les antres en toute la rigeur, de se pardonner 
tout k lui-m^me. (6 f.) 

273. Gelui qui soUicite son juge ne fait pas d^honueur k lui, 
car, on il defie ses lumi^res et m^me sa probity, on il cherche de 
le prevenir, on il demande une injustice de lui. (6 f.) 

274. Un hasard pent vons laisser monter sur le char de 
fortune; mais il yous verse ou yous m^ne k rien, si vous ne 
ponvez le conduire. (4 f.) 

275. Marquis de Gahusac, jouant le piquet, reconnut, par 
* ses cartes de rentrde, quMI eut mal ecartd et ecria: " Je suis un 

OoussatU franc ! ^^ Pr^ident Goussaut, renomm^ pour sa stu- 
pidity, se trouvait par hasard en derrl^re du joueur, et lui dit : 
" Vous dtes un sot ! '*'* — " Vous avez raison,^* repartit Gahusac, 
" c'est que je voulais dire^ (8 f.) 
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276. Qnelqa'aD disait aa phUosophe Mdn^deme: '' II est on 
grand biep 4 avoir qa'oa desire/ ^ — '' Ooi,^^ repoDdit-il, ''mais 
il est on bien plus grand k ne desirer qne ce que Ton a.^^ (6 f.) 

2t7. Un bojar ose k contredire le czar Pierre I. li^em- 
perenr le saisit par son corps ponr le jetter k Peaa. " To peoz 
me noyer,^^ dit le bojar, ''mais cela n^emp^chera pas que j'ai 
raison, et ta histoire le dira.^^ Le czar, frappe de la le^oo, 
rerint k lai, embrassa son sajet, et Ini rend sa amitie. (9 f.) 

278. La gnitarre est rinstrnment favorite des Portngals. 
Apr^ nne bataille quails yenaient perdre, on trourait qaatorze 
mil gnitarres sar la place qnMls venaient abandonner. (7 f.) 

279. Un riche montrait ses bijons k nn philosophe. " Je 
Tons remercle,^^ dit celnl, ** ponr les snperbes bijons qne yoos 
vonlez bien qne je partage arec vons.^^ — " Comment ! qne toos 
partagez arec moi f ^^ — '' Mais vons permettez qne j^j regarde, 
et qn^en faites-Yons d^antre chose qn^regarder anssi?^^ (9 t) 

280. Un soleil naissant etait Pembl^me de Lonis XIY. Un 
abbe de quality demandait le p^re La Chaise ponr un des bene- 
fices dont ce jesuite avait la fenille. ** Yotre henre n'est pas 
Venn encore/' dit le p6re. — ** Elle viendra qnand il vons plut," 
reprend Pabbe; "car il est Tousqni gonvcrne le soleil.'' (7 f.) 

28L M. de Talleyrand ayant rentr^ en grace pr^s la restan- 
ration, madame de Stael dit : " Ce bon Manrice ressemble les 
petits bon-hommes qne Pon donne anx enfants, et dont les tetes 
sont en liege et les jambes en plomb ; on a beau de les jeter et 
de les renyerger ; ils se retrouveront tonjours snr les pieds." 

(8 f.)' 

282. Le g^n^ral de Yiyonne ecriyant de Messino k 
Lonis XIY, finissait sa lettre par ces paroles (§ 637): ''Kbns 
ayons besoin dix mil hommes k sontenir Paffaire." II la 
donna k cacheter k Dn Terron, Pintendant de Parm^, qui. 
apr^s ces paroles, dix mille hommes, ajonta, "et nn bon 
general.'' (8 f.) 

283. On a obsery^ qn'nn yolcan qui est en Danemarck, an 
Dord de ce royanme, est ferm^ r^gnll^rement anssi longtemps 
qne durent les eruptions de Yesnye et vice versa, (4 f.) 
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284 La Marechale d'Albret passait, malgre de sa devotion 
outre, a aimer beaucoap le Tin. Tin jour, en se regardant au 
miroir et en se trouvant le nez rouge, elle se disait k elle-meme: 
•' Mais ot done ai-je pris ce nez-1^ ? "— " Au buffet,'^ repliqua 
Bourdeille, qui Tavait entendu. (6 f.) 

285. XJn cathoUque avait marie (§ 630) une jolie prote- 
stante. On lui representait que e'etait matquer pen respect 
pour la religion romaine. II repondit avee ce ver de ff Horace 
de Gorneille : 

" Rome, si tu te plains que c^est Ik te trahir, 
Fais-te des ennemis que je penx hair.'*^ (5 f.) 

286. Racine avouait que la plus mauvaise critique lui eut 
toujours plus donne du chagrin que les plus grands applaudisse- 
ments lui eussent cause du plaisir. (5 f.) 

28T. Alphonse, le roi d^Aragon, allait souvent k pied sur 
les rues, sans etre accompagne. Ses conrtisans lui represen- 
taient que sa surete exigea quMl etait suivi par des gardes et 
des gens armdes, ainsi qu^usent'tous les princes qnand lis sor- 
tent. ** C'est aux tyrans,^^ repondit Alphonse, " k marcher 
environne des satellites; mes gardes sont ma propre conscience 
et Pamour de mes sujets.**^ (10 f.) 

288. Nul r^gne, en la monarchic fran9aise, a ^te plus fertile 
de grands hommes de tons, genres que celui-lli de Louis XIV; 
on vit aussi fieurir les arts et le commerce. Ce prince etendit 
les marques de son estime et liberalite sur tons les sujets ex- 
cellant ; il pouvait distinguer et employer les personnes de m^ 
rite; ses ministres pens^rent comme lui. (10 f.) 

289. La fleur est la fiUe de matin, le charme de printemps, 
la source de parfums, la grace de vierges, Tamour de poetes. 
Elle passe yite comme Phomme, mais elle rend doucement ses 
feuilles a la terre. On conserve Pessence de ses odeurs: cesout 
ses pensees qui la survivent. Chez les anciens, elle'couronna 
la coupe du banquet et les blancs cheveux du sage; les premiers 
Chretiens couvrirent avec elle les martyrs et Pautel des cata- 
combes. Aujourd^hui, et en memoire de ces antiques journees, 
nous la mettons en nos temples. Dans le monde, nous attri- 
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boons nos affections k ses conlenrs : esp^rance k sa yerdare; 
innocence k sa blancheur ; pndear k ses teintes de rose. II 7 a 
d^enti^res nations oii elle est Tinterprete de sentknents, livre 
charmant qui ne canse ni des troables, ni des gnerres, et qai ne 
garde qae l^histoire fbgitif des revolations da coeur. (20 f.) 

290. La philosophic est, smvant le sens ^tvmologiqae de ce 
mot, Tamonr de sagesse, et dans la pratiqne, la science de tc- 
rite.- (2f,) 

291. A observer, k comprendre, k expliquer, void le tslche 
da philosophe; k deconvrir la verite, void sa gloire, k aimer et 
k pratiqaer le bien, void son bonheor. (10 f.) 

292. La litteratare classiqae, acceptant de regies arbitralres, 
et la litteratare romantiqne, oabliant qae le gout est la facnlte de 
choisir bien, ont toutes les deax manque de raison. Qae doit 
rechercher Part f Le beau dans le vrai. Quelque est la litt^ 
ratare qai nous le presente, nous ne demanderons pas pour son 
nom. (9 f ) 

293.' Ellen rapporte le 'conte saivant, tir^ des Fables 
Sjbaritiques. Un enfant, conduit de son pedagogue, derobe 
nne figue sfeche d^un marchand qa'^il rencontre sur la rue ; le 
pedagogue, le reprenant aigrement pour ravir le bien d^autres, 
lul arrache la figue et le mangea. Ge conte est Pabreg^ d^un 
tres-grand parti de Phistoire. ( 10 f.) 

294. Avec cinq ou six termes de Part, et rien plus, Ton se 
donne pour connaisseur de musique, de tableaux, de batiments 
et de bonne ch^re: Pon croit k avoir plus de plaisir qu'un autre 
d ^entendre, de voir et de manger ; Pon impose ses semblables 
et Pon se trompe lui-meme. (11 f.) 

295. Madame de Sevigne disait des pendules de secondes : 
qu^elle ne les aimait pas, parce qu'ils hachent la vie trop me- 
nue. (3 f.) 

296. On dit d^un homme franc, sincere et de bon coeur, 
quMl a son coeur sar ses Ifevres. Dugazon, un charmant acteur 
du Theatre-Frangais, chantait dans un repas des couplets 
d'aprfes sa fagon. On demanda Pauteur : ** Le voil^,^^ dit-il 
montrant son coeur: " k boire k Pauteur 1 " — " Mais le coeor 
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ne boit pas," lui dit-on. — " Non,'^ reprend Taatcnr; " mais 
j^ai mon coear snr mes Ifevres." (9 f.) 

297. Locke dtait naturellement s^rienz sans aifecter 
cependant des airs de la gravity par qai des savants certains 
Teolent se distingner du reste d'hommes. Ce philosophe se 
pint m^e qnelqnefois de tourner la gravity an ridicale, et il 
aima citer cette definition de La Kochefoncaald: ''La gravite 
est nne myst^re da corps, invent^e k cacher les fautes de 
Fesprit." (10 f.) 

298. Tout le monde parle de belle Hel^ne, mais pen des 
gens connaissent qn'elle eat cinq maris, Th^s^e, Mdnelas, Paris, 
Ddiphobe, Achille ; qn'elle etait penda dans llle de Bhodes 
des servantes de Polyxo ; et qne dans la gnerre de qui elle 
dtait caase, ils moaraient bait cents quatre-vingts-six milles 
homines k cote des Grecs, et k c6t4 des Troyens six cents 
soixante-seize milles. (16 f.) 

299. Un aatear de qui an premier ouvrage dramatiqne 
avait reassi, prodaisit an second qai fat siffl^. ** Ah I " disait- 
11 dans sa colore, '* je m'aperyois qne le pabiic n'est compose qne 
des ignorants et des gens d'an manvais gout.''' — " Vous avez 
raison,'' dit k lui Pan de ses confreres, ** mais comment etiez- 
vous jusqulci sans vous apercevoir cela ? Pour moi, j'ai vu cela 
d^s votre pifece premiere." (9 f.) 

300. Le cei5bre David Hume s'avait fait mil livres sterling 
de rente, tant en pensions que du produit de ses onvrages. Se 
voyant important par tout cote pour la continuation de son 
Mstoire de VAngUterre jusqu'au rfegne de son temps, il repon- 
dit: " Messieurs, il est trop de m'honorer; mais j'en ai quatre 
raisons de ne plus ^rire. Je suis trop vieil, trop gras, trop 
paresseux et . . . . trop riche! '^ (9 f.) 

301. Les enfants oubliants le pass^, n'ayant aucun idee de 
Tavenir, et voltigeants continuellement dans Petroit sentier du 
present, disent : nous vivons ; les adolescents mdprisants les 
jouets de Tenfance, jetants des joyeux regards sur Pavenir, di- 
sent : nous vivrons ; et les vieillards, craignants de soulever le 
voile de I'avenir, portants les yeux en arriere et parcoorants 
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d'an regard rapide lea endroits riant da lear vie pass^, disent ; 
DODS avoDS T^a. (11 f.) 

802. Qui dit hdros, d^igne rhomme par excellence ; qui 
dit gloire, dit le plus haat prix qni est r^serre et qne pearent 
obtenir les plus gramds hommes. (8 f.) 

803. II soffisait qn^an homme soit honnStepoor que Cimon 
s^empresse de liii oStir sa assifitance et sa amitid. (4 f.) 

304. ^Persoiine a aimd sa patrie aatant que Fenelon ; mais 
il De poavait sonffrir qa'on cherche ses intdrets en yiolant les 
droits de rbamanit^, et qu'on exalte en diminaant le m^rite 
des aatre« peoples. "J^aime mieox/^ disait41, ''ma famille qne 
je m^aime moi-m^me ; j^aime davaatage ma patrie qne ma fa- 
mille, et j^aime encore mienx le genre hnmain qne ma patrie.'^^ 
Yoici des sentiments dignes d'nn veritable phQosopbe. (9 f ) 

305. Les sonp{;ons, a dit Bacon, sont entre nos pensdes ce 
qne sont entre les oiseanx les cbanve-sonris, qni ne se montrent 
qne qnand le jonr commence de s^effacer (4 f.). 

BND OF THK XXXBGISB8. 
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( Voir § 1.; 

Flusieurs noms qui ontpassd cfun genre a Vautre. 

XJn trfes-grand nombre de noms ont passe d^un genre k 
I'autre ; quelques-uns sont derenas feminins de mascnlins qn'ils 
etaient primitivement, et d'autres ont quitte le genre feminin 
pour prendre le mascalin ; il est results de 1^ qu^aujourd^hui 
on est incertain du genre que I'nsage a decidement attribue k 
beauconp d'entre eux. 

En Yoici plusieurs dont Pemploi presente qnelque difficult^, 
par suite des yariatio^s quMls ont subies ; 



Abime, abyss: 

Acabit, qualite de 
fruit, etc. 

Accessoire. 

Age. 

Albatre. 

Alveole, ceU, socket, 
etc. 

Amadou, tinder, 
spunk. 

Amalgame, amal- 
gamation. 

Ambe, deux numd- 
ros eagnant en- 
semble. 

Amiante, ' amian- 
thus. 

Amidon, starch. 

Anchois, anchovy. 

Anis, anise-seed. 

Antre, cavern^ den. 

Armistice. 

Artifice. 

Asterisque. 



Sont masculins : 

Atome. 

Auditoire. 

Autel, altar. 

Automate. 

Balustre, railing. 

Carrosse. 

Ghanvre, hemp. 

Cigare. 

Concombre, cucunir 
her. 

Crabe, crdb, crab- 
fish. 

Decombres, rub- 
bish. 

Ijchange. 

Eloge, praise, eu- 

£m(^tique. 
£mplatre, salve, 
plaster. 

Empois, starch. 
£piderme« 
Episode. 



j^ithalame, nup- 
tial song. 

£quinoxe. 

trysip^le. 

£]yangiie, gospel. 

/Ezemple, example^ 
copy. 

Exorde. 

Girofle, clove. 

Hemisphere. 

Hemistiche. 

Horoscope. 

Hotel. 

Incendie, fire, con* 

Jlagration. » 

Indice. 

Intervalle. 

Ivoire, ivory. 

Monticule, hillock. 

Obelisque. 

Obstacle. 

Obus, shell. 

Omnibus. 

Orchestre. 
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Orifice. 
OuTrage. 
Parafe, 
paraph. 



P^tale, pdal, flauh TJlobre. 



er4eqf. 
flourish, Plenrs, tears. 

Simples, medicinal 
plants, 

Sont feminins : 

Aire, area, floor; £pith6te. 
aerie, eyry. 

Alc6ve. 

Ancre. 

Antichambre. 

Arrlies, earnest-mo- 
ney, deposit. 



XJsteiisiles. 
Vivres, provisions, 
stores. 



Outre, 
botOe. 

Paroi, 
waU, 



leathern 



partition' 
{doaJhpin, 



£qaiyoqae. 

Horloge. 

Hydre. 

Hjpoth^ne, m^rt- Patfere, 

gage. «tc. 

Immondice, heap (^ Pedale. 

dirt. Sandaraque, esp^ 

Insulte. de gomme. 

Nacre, mother of Sentinelle. 

pearl. Stalle, sHoXt, 

Ofifre. Tdnebres. 



Artere. 
Atmosphere. 
£bene, ^xmy. 
£critoire, inkstand, 
inkhom. 
£pitaphe. 

Observations snr le genre des noms e^emple, pleurs, senH- 

neUe, et des noms de letters de Palphabet franyais. 

1. ExEMPLE. Anciennement ce mot dans le sens de modele 
d^toitare, de copie de dessin, etc., etait fiminin : TJne ex- 
emple grav^. L^exemple gyJil a faite est nud 6cTite. Son 
maitre a 6crire lui donne Urns les jours de nonvelles examples. 

Anjourd'hai dans toates les acceptions il est mascvlin : 

ImUez an si bel exemple, et laissez-ld vos descendants. 

(Bossuet.) 

Les bons exemples conduisent plus efficacement a la vertu 
que les bons pr^ceptes. (Acad.) 

L'exemple gu'^U a fait est nud ecrit. Un bon exemple 
d'anglais. Tin bel exemple de letires italiennes. (Acad.) 

2. Pleurs est r^guli^rement mascvlin. Cependant les ecri- 
Tains Pemploient qnelquefois s,vif6minin, pour barmoniser lenr 
style- ayec qnelqne pensee donee et tendre : 

Priere ! 6 voix surnaturielle 

Qui nous precipite k genonx . . . 

Et de la panpi^re trop pleine 

Fait ddborder de dovjces p^urs. (Lamfotine.) 
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Les premieres pleura des enfants sont des prieres : si Von 
n'y prcTid garde, elles demennent hientot des ordr^s. 

3. Sentinelle, disent quelqucs grammairiens, est feminine 
qaand il ddsigne la saryeillance, la garde, les fonctions de celai 
qui est an guet ; oa qnand il exprime ane idde gracieusei qaand 
toat ce qui I'entoure est touchant : 

Belever la sentinelle. Foser nne sentinelle vigilante. 

(Acad.) 

La liberty de la presse est la sentinelle avancee de toutes 
les flutres Mbertis, 

Les arbres . . . ne portent que de noires ligions qui se sont 
assocides pour passer Vhiver : elles ont leurs sentinelles et leurs 
gardes avancdes: souvent unecomeUle (a crow) cerdenaire, art" 
tique sybUle du disert, se tient seule perchie sur un chene, 
avec lequel eUe a vieilli. (Gbateanbri^nd.) 

Une/emme doit etrepour dle-meme sa sentinelle vigilante: 
sans cesse entouree d'^ennemis, eUe en a dans sa tete, dans son 
coeur, dans tovie sapersonne. (Boiste.) 

Mais qnand sentinelle ddsigne le garde qni fait le gnet k 
nn poste, etc., qnand 11 exprime nne id^ grande et forte, 
qnand tont ce qni Pentonre est dnergiqne, il prend le genre 
masculin : 

On a trouvi le sentinelle mort danssa guirite (sentry-box). 

L'^orexUe du lion est le pins sur sentinelle. (Fontanes.) 
Ces ^ostes menagants, ees rwmbreux sentinelles. 
Qui veillent nuit et jour anx portes dternelles. (Delille.) 

Ce sentiment si prompt, dans nos coeurs r^pandu, 
Parmi tons nos dangers sentinelle assidu, (Voltaire.) 

4. Suivant I'appellation moderne les noms de toutes Us 
lettres de I'alphabet frangais sont rrvasculins ; mais, snivant 
Tancienne, qui est nniversellement proscrite de nps jours, /, h^ 
I, m, n, r, s, eieLient fiminins. 
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(V<nr^ 20. J 

Liste Alphabdtique de Noms, 
Mtiscidinsdanauneacception] Fdminins dans une aiUre. 



Ange, angd. 

Aane, alder, alder-lnuih. 
Barbe, cheval de Barbarie. 

Barde, pretre chez les an- 
cieDs Celtes ; bard. 

Basque, an inhabitant of Bis- 
cay. 

Boargogue, da vin de Bour- 
gogne. 

Garpe, lorist. 

Gartoache, cartouche, modUr 

lion. 
Ghampagne, da yin de Gham- 

pagne. 
Glaqae, opera-hat. 



Gloaqae, sink; jfUthy jpiace,-- 
creature. 
Goche, barge, coach. 



Ange, sorte de poisson de 

mer, angel-fish. 
Aane, mesare ; eU. 
Barbe, beM,rd, whiskers, en 

pariant d'an chat ; etc. 
Barde, tranche de lard fort 

mince ; bard. 
Basqae, pan d'habit, skirt. 

Boargogne (La), Burgundy. 

Garpe, espece de poisson ; 

carp. 
Gartonche, cartridge, (fur- 

lough). 
Ghampagne (La), province de 

France. 
Glaqne, dap ; sorte de san- 

dale, clog ; party of hired 

clappers. 
Gloaqae, doaca, 8eu)er. 



Gornette, comet. 



Goche, la femelle da pore, 

sow ; notch. 
Gornette, etiendard de cava- 

lerie ; coiffare de femme, etc. 

Covleur se prend aa masculin dans les expressions comme 

celle-ci : Le cojalear de rose, de chair (carnation-color), de 

citron, etc. Jointes k an nom, ces expressions sont invariables : 

Un ruban couleur de/eu. Des souliers coulear de rose. (Acad.) 

Dans toates ]es antres acceptions coxdeur est da genreyminin. 

Cravate, cheval de Groatie. Gravate, craixU. 

Cr^pe, crape. Grepe, panrcake. 

Gritiqae, critic ; fault-finder. Gritiqae, criticism, critics^ 

strictness. 



£cho, son refldchi et r^pdt^ ; 
echo. 

Bnseigne, ensign, midship- 
man, 

Fourbe, cheat, Jcrmve, 

Garde, guardsman, keeper, 
warden, etc. 

Greflfe, clerk^s-office, record- 
office. 

Guide (§ 21), guide; guide- 
book. 

Heliotrope, sun-flower. 

Laqae, vernis de Chine ; la/o- 
quer. 

Livre, hook. 

Loutre, otter-cap. 

Manche, handle. 



Manoenvre, aide-magon, etc.; 

rwrbman, laborer. 
Masque, ma^. 
Itf^moire, memoir, memorial', 

hill. 

Merci, thanks : grand merci ! 
Mode, terme de grammaire ; 

moodi 
Moule, mould, model, cast. 

Mousse, shipboy, caJbivrboy. 
OflBce, offiee, duty; service, 

toorship ; servants of the 

pantry ; etc, 
Ombre, esp^ce de poisson, 

umber; sorte de jea des carr 

tes (hombre), » 
Page, page. 
Paillasse, cloum^ merry-an- 

drew. 
Palme, mesure d'ltalie; palm, 

hand. 
Pantomime, sorte d'acteur. 
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Echo, nom de nymphe; Echo. 



Enseigne, standard ; stgn, 

signrboard. 
Fourbe, knavish, trick, cheat' 

ing. 
Garde, guard, custody, etc. ; 

nurse (fim.). 
Greffe, graft, greying. 

Guide, loDge de cuir ; rein. 

Heliotrope, blood-stone. 

Laque, gomme des Indes ; 
gum-iac. 

Livre, pound. 

Loutre, otter. 

Manche, deeve. (Le Canal la 
Manche, the English Chan- 
nel.) 

Manoeuvre, drill, manoeuvre; 
rope ; ux^rking a ship, etc. 

Masque, ugly uritch, ujretch. 

M^moire, memory, recoUeo- 
tion. 

MerciJ mercy. 

Mode, fashion, manner. 

Moule, muscle (petit poisson 
enformd dans une coquille). 

Mousse, moss ; froth, lather. 

Office, pantry, silver-room. 
Offices, dependencies of the 
kitchen. 

Ombre, shade, shadow. 



Page, c6td d'un feuillet ; page. 
Paillasse, straw-mattress. 

Palme, branche d'olivier, vic- 

toire ; palm. 
Pantomime, pantomime ; 

duv^-show, 

\ 12 
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ParallMe, comparison ; paral- 
lel ; circle of latitude. 

Peftdule, pendulum. 

Pique, spade (au jeu des car- 
tes). 

Plane, platane ; plan-tree. 

Poele, ou Poile, stove. 

Poele, pallf canopy. 

Ponte, terme de jeu ; punter. 

Poste, place, office. 

Pourpre, couleur rouge fonc^, 
purple ; maladie, spotted 

fever. 

Pretexte, pretext, pretence. 

Quadrille, espece de jeu 

-d'hombre et sorte de danse. 

Relaehe, rest, repose. 

Remise, livery-coach. 

Satyre, demi-dieu des paiens, 
satyr. 

Solde, balance of account. 
Somme, sommeil ; nap. 

Souris, rire Idger ; smile. 

Teneur, keeper,^ accountant. 
Tour, trip, walk ; turn, trick. 
Triomphe, triumph. 
Trompette, trumpeter. 

Vague, space, emptiness. 
Vase, vase, vessel. 
Vepre, evening. 

Vignogne, vigogne, hat. 
Voile, r^eil. 



Parall61e, parallel line. 

Pendule, clock. 

Pique, esp^ee de lacce, pique; 
brouillerie, pique. 
Plane, turning-chisel, plane. 
Poele, pan, frying-pan. 

Ponte, laying one'*s eggs. 
Poste, post-stage; post-office. 
Pourpre, peinture prdciense ; 
dignitd royale, purple. 

Pretexte, prcetexta. 
Quadrille, troupe de cheva- 
liers dans un carrousel. 
Relaehe, port to put into. 
Remise, CQOch-house ; deti- 

very, remittance ; etc. 
Satire, pi^ce de vers, censure ; 

satire, lampoon. 
Solde, pay, 
Somme, burden ; sum, a- 

mount ; nom de riviere. 
Souris, mouse. (Chauve-souris, 

bat.) 
Teneur, tenor i purport. 
Tour, tovxr, rock, castle. 
Triomphe, trump. 
Trompette, trumpet; prattler, 

trumpet-sheU. 
Vague, uxLve, billow. 
Vase, mire, dime, mud. 
Vepres, vespers ;— les vepres 

siciliennes. 

Vigogne, swanks d€wn. 
Voile, saU. 



APPENDICE III. 

(Foir §21.) 

Des Suhstanti/s du genre mascidin appliquis accidenteUement 

a desfemmes. 

Les sabstantifs qui expriment des etats, des qaalites qui 
conviennent plus particulieremeat a des hommes, conservent 
le genre masculin, qaand ils sont accideDtellement appliqaes a 
des femmes. Tels sont: 



Agresseur, 

Agriculteur, 

Amateur,^ 

Artisaii, 

Assassin, 

Auteur, 

Avocat,^ 

Bel-esprit, 



Imprimear, 
Ingenieur, 
gineer, 
Instructeur, 
Laboureur, 
Libraire, 
Litteratear, 



tionerf 
Oapitaine, 
Censeur, 

Charlatan, quack, 
Chef, 

Compositeur, 
Confesseur, 



Prosateur, 
Proviseur, pnw- 

cipalf 
Questeur, 
Redacteur, 
Regisseur, 

managert 
Rheteur, 
Sculpteur, 
Secretaire, 
Soldat, 
Soiiscripteor, 
Successeur, 
Temoin, 
Traducleur, 
Tracheman, 

terpretery 
Vainqueur, 
Versificateur. 
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Defenseur, 

Detracteur, Insreniear, en- 

Disciple, 

Distillateur, 

Docteur, 

Ecrivain, 

Editear, 

Escroc, sirmdZ«r. Magistral, 
Borgne, blind of Factear, maker, Medecin, 
one eye, jpost-man. Orateur, 

Botaoiste,^ . Fossoyeur,graf?e- Partisan,* 

Bourreaa, exeeur digger, Peintre, ^ 

General,* Philosophe, 

Geometre, Poete, 

Graveur, «i^at?- Precepteur, 
er, Predecesseur, 

Gnide, Predicateur, 

Historien, preacher, 

Imposteur, Professeur, 

Hypathia enseignait eUe-meme la doctrine d^Aristote et de 
Flaton, on Vappelait le Philosophe. (Chateaubriand.) 

Et les femmes docteurs ne sont pas de mon gout, ( Moli^re. ) 
Marguerite d'Anjou,femme de Henri VI, roi d^Angleterre, 
fut active et irdripide, general et soldat. (Thomas.) 

On ne donne le genre f^minin ^ ces substantifs et on ne 
leur prete nne terminaison feminine que lorsqu'on les emploie 
par mepris et par ironie. 

Ge motif, qui n^agit que siir les ames vraiment aimantes, 
est nulpour nos docteurs et doctoresses. (J. J. Rousseau.) 

A voire fUle ainee . • 

On voit qudques digouts pour les ncBuds d^hyminie: 
G^est une philosophe. (Molifere ) 

1 Plusieura ecrivains, J. J. Rousseau entre autres, out employe le feminin a/matrice, 

2 AvocoU, employe au figure fait avneate au feminin : Sa mere fvt son avocati. Od 
appelle quelquefois la sainte Vierge l'ayocatr despecheurs. (Acad.) 

3 Bemardin de Saint-Pierre a employe ce mot au feminin : Ma thire Virgini€,^je ne 
veuxpabdfaire de ioi une Botamstb. 

4 'J'outefois on appelle la femme d'un general, madame la oiidhuut, comme on dit 
auHsi madame la PfUKFSTB, en parlant de la femme d'un prefet Le tout est du stylo 
prorlnciaL [Nap. LandaLs.] 

6 Le feminin jxtrtisanne est employe par quelques bons eeriTains. 



APPENDICE IV. 

( Voir § 101.) 

Liste indiquantf saii en fran^ais scU en anglais, It sens de 
diff^rentes phrases d'apres la place des adjectifs, 

Un homme ton, se dit d'an Tin bon homme, signifie le plus 

hommepleindecandeur, d'^af- souvent un homme simple, 

fection; d^an homme chari- credale, qui se laisse dominer, 

table, complaisant. " tromper. 

Remarque snr le mot bon homme. Ce mot a deax sens fort 
differents. Dans Pun, 11 se dit, par eloge; dans I'autre, il se dit» 
par derision: 

CPest un homme de mSrite et nn tr^s-bon homme. (Test nn 
si bon liomme I (He is a man of a most benevolent heart.) 
La premiere quality dans la sociStd est d''etrexm bon homme. II 
faut Ure bon homme avant tout, Cesl nn bon enfant. (He 
IS a good-natnred man.) 

(Vest an bon homme (a silly man, a fool) a qui Von fait 
croire tout ce qu^on vetU, 

Voild an bon homme de mari. (He is a fool of a husband.) 

On reunit aussi les deux mots: Un petit bonhomme (a little 
fellow); un vieux bonhomme (an old fellow, an old codger). 
Un homme braye (a brave, Un brave homme (a worthy 
valiant man). man). 

(Test unjeune homme brave. CPest un brave (generous, 

noble-minded) gargon. 

Mais on dit: un brave officier (a brave officer), un brave* 
gdniral. 

Une preuve certaine (sure); Une certaine chose (a certain 

une chose certaine (a sure thing, something) ; certaines 

thing, a certainty, a fact) ; personnes, un certain homme. 

iin homme certain (reliable). 

Utu maison chere (dear, ex- Mes chers parents. 

pensive). D^une commune voix (unani- 

Une voix commune (ordinary.) mously. 
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Le tigre est une bete cruelle. 
Un homrm cruel j urie femme 
cruelle, 

L^annle derniere, la semaine 
derniere, etc. (last year, last 
week, etc.) 

Mais le jour du jugemerU 
doomsday). 

Des choseSf des raisons dif- 
f^rentes (different other 
things, reasons). 

Une cZ^fausse (a wrong key). 

C^est un homme faux (insin- 
cere). 
Une acte fausse (a forgery). 

Une chose faasse (a false- 
hood). 

Une corde fausse (a wrong 
string). 

Une porte fausse (a sham 
door). 

11 y aun jour faux (a false 
light) dans ce tableau. 



Vy, lion farieux. 
Un peuple f urieux demandaU 
sa tete. 



Un homme franc (a sincere 
open-hearted man). 

Un homme galant, un homme 
qui cherche a plaife aux 
femmes. 

Un homme grand (a tall 
man). 



Un cruel (tiresome, disagree- 
able) homme; une cruelle 
femme.On lui a fait de cruels 
(bitter, severe) reprockes. 
La derniere annec (the last 
year); k dernier jour de 
VanrUe, 

dernier (the day of judgment, 

DifferenJtes (several) chases^ 
raisons, 

Une fausse cZ^(a false key, 

pick lock). 
Un faux marriage (a sham 

marriage). 
De fausses perles (artificial 

pearls). 
La Jlotte faisait fausse route 
(sailed in a wrong direction). 
Une fausse corde (a string 

out of tune). 
Une fausse porte (a secret 

door). 
Ce tMeau est dans un faux 

jour (is not in its proper 

light ) ; mettez'le dans un 

jour convenable (in a good 

light). 

G^est un furieux menteur (a 
confounded liar, un furieux 
(enormous) mangeur ; — un 
furieux (prodigious) pois- 
son ; un furieux (tremen- 
dous) coup. 

Un franc Gascon (a real 
Gascon); un fra,nc charlatan 
(a downright quack.) 

Un galant (worthy,- honest) 
homme; vivre et mourrir en 
galant homme, 

Un grand (great, distinguish- 
ed) homme. 
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Un grand homme maigre (a tall thin man). 

L^air grand (a noble appear- 
ance). 



Une femme grosse, est une 
femrae enceinte. 

Un homme honnete (polite). 

Un homme malhonnete. 

Un homme malin, est un 
homrae malicieux. 

Un air maayais (a malicious 
appearance). 

Un homme mechant (ill-na- 
tured). 

Une riponse mechante. 

Une epigramme mechante (a 
pugnant, caustic epigram). 

L^eau morte (the stagnant 
water). 

Cette vie mortelle. 

^re un coup mortel (a death- 
blow) pour quelqu'^un. 

Un habU nonyeaii (new-fash- 
ioned). 

Un ivangUe nouveau. 

Du vin nouveau, est le vin 
nonvellement fait. 



(Test un hxymme nonveau, un 
parvenu, (He is a new man.) 



Des Uvres nouveaux, des li- 
vres im primes depuis pen. 



Se donner de grands airs (to 
give one's self airs, to show 
one^s self off). 

Une grosse femme (a stout 
woman). 

Un honnete (honest) homme. 

Un malhonnete ?wmme, 

Le malin esprit, on Vesprii 
malin, est le demon. 

Un mauvais (awkward) dr. 

Le mauvais air (the bad air). 

Un mechant (wicked, bad) 
homme. 

Une mdchanteyewMwe. 

Une mechante (poor, worth- 
less, wretched) epigramme. 

La morte-eau ; la morte-mo- 
rie (the neap-tide, lowest 
tide). . 

Hy a vingt mortelles lieues. 

(It is twenty mortal leag^ies 
distant.) 

Un nouvel (another) habit. 

Le Nouveau Testament. 

Le nouveau vin, est le vin 
nonvellement en perce (tap- 
ped) ou que Ton a depuis 
pen. 

De nouveau vin, other wine. 

Un nouvel arrivd (a new- 
comer). 
De nouveaux (other^ livrea. 



Remarque. Un haibit nevf, est un habit qui n^a point on 
qui a peu servi. Un homme neuf est celui qui n'a pas encore 
rexpdrience et I'usage du monde ; un homme nouveau^ est ce- 
lui qui ne commence que d'y entrer, ou qui est le premier de 
son nom. 
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Un homme pauVre, un auteur Un pauvre hommef un pauvre 
pauvre, homme, auteur sans auteur, homme, auteur de 
biens, sans fortune. peu de mdrite. 

Rem, Un pauvre orcUeur, de pauvre vin, une pauvre chfere 
(a poor fare), une pauvre ccmedie, etc. sont des expressions 
de raepris et de dddain. — Le pauvre j^nnce, la pauvre rein^, 
les pauvres innocents, etc. sont des expressions de pitie. 



Une langue pauvre, est celle 
qui n'a pas tout ce qui est 
n^cessaire k Fexpression de 
DOS pens^es. 

Un homme petit (a mean 

man). 

t/h hcmvme plaisant, est un 

homme gai, enjoue, qui fait 

rire. 

Un personnage plaisant, est 

eelui dont le role est rempli 

de traits divertissants, de 

saillies fines, etc. 

Une aymddie plaisante, est 

une comedie pleine de sel, de 

finesse, etc. 

Un conte plaisant, est un rd- 

cit agreable et amusant. 

Les termes propres (the pro- 
per expressions). 

Une maison propre (a clean 
house). 

Avoir les mains propres (to 
have dean hands). 

Unefemme sage (a wise wo- 
man). 

Une voix seule (a single 
voice, solo). 

Le z4ro seul ; (a naught when 
standing alone). 



Une pauvre langue, est celle 
qui outre la disette des ter- 
mes n^a ni douceur, ni dner- 
gie, ni beautd. (A miserable 
language.) 

Un petit hxmvme (a man of 
small size). 

Un plaisant homme, est un 
homme bizarre, ridicule, sin- 
gulier, etc. (A funny man.) 
Un plaisant personnage, est 
un impertinent mdprisable. 



Une plaisante comddie, est 
une mauvaise comedie. 

Un plaisant corde, est un re- 
cit sans vdritd, «ans vrai- 
semblance ; (a fib). 

Ses propres termes (his own 
words, his own expressions). 

Ma propre mmson (mj own 
house). 

De mes propres mains, yeux, 
oreiUes, etc. ; (with my own 
hands, etc.) 

Une sage femme, une accou- 
cheuse (a midwife). 

11 n^a pas un seul ami. 

La seule pens4e (the mere 
thought). 



Bern Seid, apr^s un substantif, dxclnt tout accompagne* 
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ment ; sevl^ avant an substantia ezclat les antres individus de 

la meme esp^ce. 

Un corps simple (a simple 
substance). 

Un soldat simple (a private 
soldier). 

Une miae simple (a plain 
dress). 

Des airs simples (simple, art- 
less melodies). 

Un tableau unique (a match- 
less picture). 
(Test un homme unique. 



Un homme yilain (a sordid, 
miserly man). 
Dea chases vraies. 

Une histoire yraie. 



La simple (mere, bare) pen- 
sie du crime. 

De simples airs (melodies 
without words). 
Un unique tableau (a picture 
single in its kind). 
(Test son unique (sole) occu- 
pation, 

Un Yilain homme (an ugly, 
unpleasant man). 
Un vrai coquin (an errant 
knave). 
Un vrai (mere) oonte. 



APPENDICE V. 

(Voir^ 106.; 
Liste cPAdjectifs avec lea Fripositions qu'ils rdgissent. 



Abondant de, en, 

abounding in, vrith. 
Absent de, absent 
frovit en parlant 

d'un lieu. 
Accessible k, 
Accoatame k. 
Adherent L 
Adord de. 
Adroit kj dexterous 
. m, hxmdy at. 
Affable k^ envers. 
Affame de, eager 
for,^ 

Agreable k. 
Aise de, glad of, at. 
Alarmant pour, air 

arming to. 
Ambitieuz de. 
Amoureux de, enr 

amouredqff in love 

vrith. 

Analogue k. 
Anterieur k, prior 

to. 

Applicable k. 
Approchant de, 

Itke, not urdike. 
AfT,, k, eager for. 
Ardent k. 
Assidu k ; assidur 

ous in, to;...aupres 

de, to. 
Assortissant d», stei^ 

able to. 

Attenant k^ per- 
taining to. 



Attentif ^, attentive 

tOf intent on, mind- 

fut of. 

Aveugle sur, (dans) 

blind to. 
Avide de, greedy 

of, eager for. 
Bienveillant pour, 

kind to. 

Bon k, good for. 
Capable de. 
Cdfebre en, renoum- 

ed for. 

Chagrin de, surly at. 
Charitable envers, 

pour, benevolent to, 

towards. 
Civil envers, k V^- 

gard de, civit, po- 
lite to. 
Clement envers, 

merciful to. 
Commun k, avec. 
Comparable i,, avec 

(§ 109). 

Compatible avec. 
Complice de, aoces- 

sory to, instrumen- 

tat in. 

Conforme k, conson- 
ant to, with; conr 
formable to. 
Connu de, knoum 

to. 
Consolant pour, 

consolatory to. 
Constant dans, en. 



Content de, pleased 
with, to; glad (f, 
to. 

Contigue k. 

Contraire a. 

Convenable k, suit- 
able to, for. 

Coupable de, guilty 

of 

Cruel k, envers. 

Curieux de, curious 
of, cfter, to ; — en, 
in. 

Dangereux pour, 
avant les noms ; — 
k, avant les infini- 
tifs. 

Dddaigneux de, dis- 
dainful of, to. 

Delicat en, sur. 

D^nu^ de, destitute, 
devoid of. 

Desagr^able k. 

Desireux de, desir- 
ous of, to; anxious 
for, to. 

Depourvu de, desti- 
tute of 

Different de. 

Difficile k. 

Digne de. 

Dispose k. 

Docile k. 

Dur k. • 

£gal k, equal to, 
unth. 

12* 
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Enchante de, char- 
med to, with. 

EdcHo k, prone to, 

Endurci i, centre, 
dans, hardened to] 
inured to ; callous 
to. 

Ennemi de, an ene- 
my of, ir^urvms 
to. 

Envienx de. 

Equivalent a. 

Stranger en, dans, 
^, foreign tOjfrom; 
alienate from. 

Esclave de. 

Exact k. 

Exempt de. 

Expert en, dans. 

Fachd de, sorry for, 
to ; angry ai; — 
— centre qn., angry 
urith any one. 

Facile k. 

Faible de, en, defi- 
cient in. 

Famenx par, fam" 
ou8 for ; — dans, 
en, renoumed in. 

Familier avec, k. 

Favorable k. 

Fecond en, preg- 
nant urith, fruitful 
in. 

Ferme dans, snr. 

Fertile en. 

FidMe k. 

Fier de. 

Fonde (etre) k, to 
have authoiiiy for, 
to have good rea- 
son, for. 

Formidable k. 



Fort en, de, strong 
by; — en, sur, k, 
dilkd in. 

Fou de, madj after, 

for; doting on. 

Funeste k, fatal to, 

Furieux de, enraged 
at. 

Glorieux de, proud 
of glorious to. 

Gonfle de, puffed 
up with. 

Gros de, Ug urith ; 

full of. 

Habile k, en, dans, 
shUlfvl in, clever 
in, at, to, 

Heureuxsi, en, dans, 
happy at; — de, to. 

Honteux de, asham- 
ed of, to. 

Idolatre de, doting 
on. 

Ignorant en, sur, de. 

Impatient de. 

Impenetrable k. 

Importun k, impor* 
tunate, troublesome 
to, 

Inabordable k, in- 
dccessiMe to. 

Inaccessible k. 

Incapable de. 

Incertain de. 

Incommode k, in- 
convenient to. 

Incompatible avec. 

Inconcevable k, 
pour. 

Inconciliable avec. 

Inconnn k. 

Inconsolable de, — 

for. 



Independant de. 

Indigne de. 

Indocile k. 

Indulgent k, poor, 
envers. 

In^branlable k, coq- 
tre, dans, iynmo- 
vable, steadfast in. 

Inexorable k. 

Inexplicable k, un- 
accountable to. 

Infatigable k. 

Infi^rieur k, en. 

InfidMe k. 

Ingdnieox poar, k. 

Ingrat envers, unr 
grattftd to; — k, 
ungrateful for, 
unprofitable for, 

Injurieux k, pour. 

luquiet de, sur, an^ 
xious for, c^ut, 
uneasy at, about to. 

Insatiable de. 

Insensible k. 

Inseparable de. 

Insolent avec. 

Insouciant de, care- 
less of. 

Inutile k. 

Invincible k. 

Invisible k, pour. 

Invulnerable k. 

Irrespectneux en- 
vers, pour. 

Issu de, descended 

from. 

Ivrede, intoxicated 
with. 

Jaloux de. 

Justiciable de, am- 
enable to. 

Lasde, vjeary of, to. 
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Lent dans (avant 
lessubst.),^(avant 
les verbes), slow 
in, 

Libre de. 

Liberal de, enyers. 
Mecontent de. 
Menager -de, spar- 
ing of, careful of, 
Misericordieux en- 
vers, merdfui to. 
Necessaire a, poor. 
Nuisible k, hurtful 
to, 

Obdissant k, 
Odieax k, 
Officienx envers. 
Opiniatre ^, obstin- 
ate, stubborn in, to, 
Orgueilleux de, 
proud qfy to. 
Paresseux a, slow 
in^. 

Pa rticalier k, pecu- 
liar to. 

Patient dans, k Ve- 
gard de. 

Penible k, painful 
to, 

Plein de,full of 
Ponctuel a, — dans, 
en. • 

Porte ky inclined to, 
Precieux k, 
Pr^fdrable k. 



Prdjadiciable k. 
Pret k, ready for, 

to, 
Prodigue de, en, 

envers, prodigal 

of to. 
Profitable k^propir 

tious to. • 
Prompt k, prompt, 

quick, ready in. 
Propre k, proper 
for, to; fit for, to; 

suited to. 
Rayi de, overjoyed 

at. 

Rebelle k, 
Reconnaissant de, 

grateful for; — k, 

envers qn., grate- 
ful to any one. 
Redevable de, in- 
debted for; — k qn., 

indebted to any 

one. 

Redoutable k. 
Respectable par, k, 

respectable, on ac- 
count for, to. 
Respectueux envers, 

pour. 
Responsable de, k, 

envers, accountable 

for, to. 

Riche en, de. 

Sage, dans, en. 



Satisfait de, satisfir 
ed vnth. 

Semblable k, simil- 
ar to. 

Sensible k. 

Severe pour, envers, 
a Pegard de, severe 
to. 

Sincere avec, dans, 
en. 

Soigneux de, care- 
ful of for, to, 

Sourd a, deaf to. 

Sujet k, subject to; 
liable to. 

Supportable k. 

Sur de. 

Surpris de. 

Terrible k, de, terr- 
ible, dreadful to, 

Tributaire de. 

Utile a. 

Vers^ dans, conver- 
sant in, unth, about, 

Victorieux de, ^}ic- 
torious over. 

Victime (fim.) de, 
a victim of. 

Tide de, void of, 
destitute of. 
Yif k, quick in, to. 
Voisin de, neighbor- 
ing to; bordering 
on. 
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To ABIDE. 
To ABOUND. 
To ACCEPT. 
'lO ACCOUNT. 



Demenrer. 

Abonder. 
Accepter. 
Rendre raison. 



To ACCUSTOM. Accontamer. 
To ACT. Agir, jouer la 

cpm^ie. 



To ADMIT. 

To ADORN. 
To ADVISE. 

To AGREE. 



Admettre. 

Omer. 
Conseiller, 
avertir. 
£ltre d'accord. 



To ALLOW. 
To ANNOT. 



Accorder. 
Ennuyer, faire 
da mal. 



To ANSWER. B^pondre k. 
To APOLOGIZE. S'excnser. 



To APPEAL. Ed appeler. 



To APPEAR. Paraitre. 



To abide by. Soateoir. 
To abound Id. Abonder en. 
To accept of. Accepter. 
2b account for. Bendre raison 

de. 
ToacciLstomto, S'accoatnmer^ 
To act up to. Agir selon. 

To admit of. Permettre, en 

convenir. 
To adorn with. Orner de. 
To advise with. Consalter. 

To agree to. Consentir. 

— for. Faire un mar- 

chd. 

— on. S'accorder sur. 
To aUow of, to. Permettre. 

To annoy by. Toarmenterpar. 

— with. — 

To answer for. K^pondre de. 
To apologize to. Faire des excu- 
ses a qnelqa'uD. 

— for. Faire des excu- 

ses pour une 
chose, une per- 
sonne. 
To appeal to. Se rapporter a. 

— against. En appeler cen- 

tre. 

— from. Appeler de. 
To appear at. Se presenter k, 

— before. Comparaitre. 
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To APPLY. Appliquer. 
To APPOINT. Nommer. 

To APPREHEND.Craindre. 



To ajpply to. S'adresser k, 
— to. S'appliquer k. 
To appoint to. Nommer k. 
To appoint to. Donner rendez- 
vous. 
To a2^^^^^En craindre. 
from. 



' ..« 


Arreter. 




— 


To APPRISE. 


Prdvenir. 


To apprise of. 


En prevenir. 


To APPROVE. 


Approuver. 


To approve of. Trouver bien. 


To ARGUE. 


Raisonner. 


Ta argue with, Raisonneravec. 




Disputer. 


— against. Disputer. 


.-. 


— 


— from. Raisonner d'a- 








prfes. 


To ARROGATE. 


S^arroger. 


To arrogate to. S^arroger. ' 


To ASK. 


Demander. 


To ask for. 


Demander. 




-^ 


— after. S'informer de. 




— 


— to. Inviter. 




.^ 


— in 


. Prier d'entrer. 


To ASSIST. 


Assister (1). 


To assist with. Aider de. 


To ASSOCIATE. 


Associer. 


To associate Frequenter. 






with. 




To ASSUME. 


S'attribuer. 


To assume to. S'attribuer. 


To ATONE. 


Expier. 


To atone for. 


Expier. 


To ATTAIN. 


Parvenir. 


To attain to. 


Parvenir a. 


To ATTEND. 


Faire attention 


To attend on. 


Servu*, accom- 
paguer. 


.— 


Attendre. 


— 


Atteudre. 


To AVAIL. 


Profiter. 


To avail of. 


Profiter de* 


To AWE. 


Faire craindre. 


To arve into. 


Faire faire par 








crainte. 


To BAIL 


Devenir cau- 


To hail out. 


Delivrer de 




tion pour. 




prison en de- 




. 




venant caution 


To BALE. 


Emballer. 


To bale up. 


Emballer. 


— 




— out 


.Agrener (2), 
vider. 


To BAR. 


Barrer. 


To bar up. 


Fermer avec 




t 


• 


des barres. 





Excepter. 






To BARGAIN. 


Marchander. 


To bargain for. Marchander 








line chose. 



1 Agsister a une repreflentation, se dit to witneUj ou to bepresent oUj etc. 2 Terme de 
marine. Le mot anglain 8^ecrit aussi bailf comme : to IxxU a boat. 
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To BARGAIN. Marchander. 



To BARK. 
To BARREL. 

To BASK. 
To BAWL. 
To BEAR. 



To BEAT. 



Aboyer. 
Mettre eo baril 

Se cbanflfer. 
Crier. 

Porter, suppor- 
ter. 



Battre. 



To BECKON. Faire signe a. 



To BEDAUB. Barbouiller. 
To BEG. Mendier. 



To BESTOW. Donner 

To BETHINK Se rappeler. 
one's self. 

To beware. Prendre garde. 
To BIND. Lier, engager. 

To BLOCK. Bloquer. 



To bargain 

with. 

To hark at. 

To barrel np. 

To bask in. 
lb baud out. 
To bear with. 



Marchander 

avec. 

Aboyer apr^. 
'Mettre eo 

baril. 

Se chauffer k, 
S^ecrier. 
Supporter. 



— away, off. Remporter. 

— up. Avoir du cou- 

rage. 

— away. S'en aller. 



an 



dure- 



vent 



off. Pousser 
large. 
— ^hardupoD. Traiter 
ment. 

— up. Arriver. 

— down. Arriver, 

en arri^re. ' 

— in, out. Entrer, sortir. 
To beat down. Abattre. 

— back. Repousser. 

— up. Attaquer. 

— up. Courir des bor- 

d^es, arriver. 

— about. Courir 9^ et 1^, 

sans s'eloigner 

d*un endroit. 
To beckon to. Faire signe a. 
-r- with. Faire signe de, 

avec. 
2b bedaub with.Barbouiller de. 
To beg for. Demander 

quelque chose. 
— Supplier. 

To bestow upon. Terser sur, ac- 

corder. 
To beQvink Se rappeler. 
one? 8 self of. 

To beware of. S'en garder. 
To bind up. Bander, lier. 
To block up. Bmbarrasser, 

bloquer. 
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To BLOT. 
To BLUNDER. 
To BLUSH. 

To BLOW. 



To BOABD. 

To BOTTLE. 
To BRANCH. 



To BREED. 
To BRING. 



Barboniller a- 
vec de Tencre. 

Faire une bd- 
vue. 

Rougir. 

Soaffler. 



£ltre en pen- 
sion. 

Aborder. 

Mettre en bou- 
teilles. 

Pousser des 
branches. 



To BREAK. Casser, rompre. 



Multiplier, pro- 
pager. ' 
Appofter. 
Amener. 



To blot out. Eflfacer. 

To blunder outVoLTleT sans y 

penser,begajer 
To blush at, En rougir. 
for. 

— with. Rongir de. 
To blow out. Eteindre. 

— out. Faire sauter, 

briiler. 

— up. Faire sauter. 

— down. Renverser. 

— off. Euiporter. 
— over. Dissiper. 

To board with. Manger arec 

(ou) chez. 
— Abo-der. 

To bottle up, off. Mettre en bou- 

* teilles. 
To branch out. Pousser des 

branches. 

— off. Se sdparer. 
j?b breakout, of. S'echapper de. 

— into. Entrer par 

force. 

— off. Rompre, inter- 

rompre. 
To break up. Se separer, 

disperser. 

— forth, ficlater. 

— through. Franchir, 

frayer. 

— down. Abattre. 

— loose. Echapper. 

— open. Enfoncer. 

To breed up. ifclever. 

To bring up. Elever. 

— about. Parvenir. 

— upon. Attirer sur. 
— away, off. Emporter. . 

— forth. Produire. 



8^0 


APPSNDICE YL 


To BRING. 


Apporter. 


2b 6nn^ under. Soamettre. 




-i— 


— over. Attirer. 




— 


— up. Introduire. 


-^ 


' ^BaHi 


— up. Faire avancer. 


— 


— 


— up. Rappeler. 


_ . 


.«» 


— to. Keduire a. 




_ 


— into, in. Faire entrer. 


... 


— 


— down. Hnmilier. 


To BROOD. 


Couver. 


To brood over. Refi^chir. 


To BRUSH. 


Brosser. 


To brush by. ^Passer vite, 

eflleurer. 


To BUOY. 


Soutenir. 


To buoy up. Flatter, soute- 
nir. 


To BURN. 


BrMer. 


To bum down. Detruire, brii- 

ler de fond en 
comble. 


__ 


_ 


— up. Dessecher. 




v^ 


— out. Consumer. 


To BURST. 


Crever. 


2b burst forth. !l^later. 


— 


-^ 


— into. Fondre en. 


To BUTTON. 


^ Boutonner. 


To button up. Boutonner. 


To BUY. 


Acheter, 


To buy up. Accaparer. 


^■™' 


— "• 


— off. Acheter, ran- 
(;onner. 


""• 


^■" 


— over. Corrompre, 
suborner. 


— 


— 


— into. Acheter une 
commission. 


-^ 


— . 


To buy in. B^cheter. 


To CALL. 


Appeler. 


To caU in, Faire entrer. 





A & 


. — off. Detourner. 


— 


— - 


— out. Faire sortir. 


— 


— • 


— out. Appeler en 




• < 


duel. 


.. ' "• 




— upon, on. Passer chez. 


•"■" 


•""• 


— upon, on. S'adresser k, se 
rapporter k. 


~™" 


"■"• 


— for. Prendre en che- 
min faisant. 


.— 


-» 


— at. Passer chez. 


—. 


.— 


— out. Crierv 


— 


— 


— down. £veiller. 


"-• 


— 


— down. Faire descen- 
dre. 
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To CALL. 



Appeler. 



Tcrcall op. 
— over. 



To CARE. 
To CARRY. 



To CAST. 



To CATCH. 
To CHALK. 

To CHARGE. 
To CHEAT. 
To CLEAR. 



To CLIKB. 
To CLOSE. 
To CLOUD. 
To COBBLE. 
To COCK. 

To COIL. 
To COME. 



Avoir spuci. 
Porter. 



Jeter. 



Attraper. 
Marquer avec 
de la craie. 
Charger. 
Escroquer. 
ficlaircir. 



Grimper. 
Fermer. 
Obscurcir. 
Saveter. 

Relever. 

Armer on fasil, 
etc. 

Roner an ca- 
ble, etc. 

Venir. 



To care for. 

To carr^ away. 

— off. 

— back. 

— on. 

— over. 

— through. 

To cast np. 

— away. 

— down. 

— forth. 

— off. 

To catch at. 
7b cholk out. 

To charge with 
jTocAea^ out of. 
To dear away. 

— off. 

— up. 
To climb up. 

— up. 
To close up. 

— with. 
To cloud over. 

To cobble up. 

To cock up. 



Faire monter. 
Rdciter les cho- 
ses eerites dans 
uue liste, faire 
rappel nominal. 
Faire rendre 
compte. 
Se soucier de. 
Emporter. 
Remporter. 
Continuer. 
Faire passer. 
Tirer d'une 

affaire. 
Additionner. 
Rejeter. 
Abattre. 
Darder, lancer. 
Rejeter, aban- 

donner. 
Saisir. 
Tracer. 

Accuser de. 

Escroquer. 

Enlever. 

S'en aller. 

Ilclaircir. 

Monter. 

Gravir. 

Boucher. 

S'accorderavee 

Se couvrir (le 

temps). 
Faire gauche- 

ment. 
Retrousser. 



To coil up. 

To come in. Entrer. 

— away. Quitter. 

— out. Sortir. 
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To GOICE. 



Venir. 



To COMPLY. 


Consentir. 


To CONCEAL 


Cacher. 


To CONFIDE. 


Avoir de la 




confiance. 


To CONSIDER. 


Considerer. 


To CONSIST. 


Consister. 


To CONFER. 


Avoir confer- 




ence. 


To CONNIVE. 


Conniver. 


To COPE. 


Latter. 


To COVER. 


Couvrir. 



To CRINGE. S'hnmilier. 

To CRITMPLE. ChiflFonner. 
To CRY. Pleurer, crier. 



To CUT. 



Couper. 



To UAJRE. 
To DEAL. 



Oser. 

Trafiquer. 



lo come off. Se tirer de. 

— by. Obtenir. 

— npon. Tomber sur. 

— on. Avancer. 

— back. Revenir. 

— short of. Manqaer. 
To comply with. Agr^er. 
Tb.conceaZ from. Cacher k. 
To co7ifi4e,iiL Se fier k. 

To consider ot Mediter sur. 

To consist of, ia Consister en. 

To confer on. Accorder, don- 

ner. 

To connive at. Tolerer, conni- 
ver a. 

To cope with. Latter avec. 

To cover over. Cacher. 

— up. Couvrir, fer- 

-mer. 
To cringe to. Kamper, s'a- 

baisser^briguez: 
To crumple up. Chiffbnner. 
To cry out. S'ecrier. 

— up. Vanter. 

— down. D^rier. 
To cut up. Decouper. 

— out. Couper. 

— out of. Taiiler. 

— down. Abattre. 

— off. Couper. 

— open. Ouvrir, fendre. 

— away. Couper. 
To dare to. D^fier. 

To dml in. Faire le com- 
merce de, etc. 

— with. Faire des affai- 

res avec. 

— with. En user avec. 



To DEAL. 


Bonner les car- 
tes. 




■ ' » 


To DIKE. 


Diner. 


To dine on. 


Diner de 
quelque chose. 
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To DISH. 
To DISPENSE. 
To DISPOSE. 
To DO. 



To DOTE. 
To DRAW. 



To DRESS. 

To DRINK. 
To DRIVE. 



Mettre sur un 
plat. 
Dispenser. 

Disposer. 

Faire, agir. 



Radoter. 
Tirer, dessiner. 



Habiller. 

Boire. 

Condaire nn 
cheval, etc. 



To DROP. 


Tomber. 


To DROP. 
To DRY. 


Laisser tom- 
ber. 
Secher. 


To EAT. 


Manger. 


To PACE. 


Faire face. 



To dish up. Servir, prepa- 
rer. 

To dispense Se passer de. 

with. 

To dispose of. Se debarrasser 

de. 

To do away Lever, oter. 

with. 

— np. Refaire, remet- 

tre a neuf. 

To dote on. Aimer a la fo- 
lic. 

To draw away. Enlever, reti- 

rer. 

— off. Enlever. 

— into, in. Attirer. 

— np. Rediger. 

— up. Ranger. 

— out. Ranger. 

— near. Approcher, 

s'approcherde. 

— back. Retirer, recu- 

ler. 

— down. Attirer, s'atti- 

rer. 
To dress out, Parer, orner. 
up. 

To drink oflf. Avaler. 
To drive away. Chasser. 

— off. Repousser. 

— in, out. Faire entrer, 

sortir. 

— on. Faire avancer. 
To drop in. Entrer sans 

etre attendu. 

— off. S^en aller, se 

mourir. 
To dry up. Dessdcher. 

— up. Essuyer. 

To eat out of. Manger dans. 

— all. Manger tout. 
To face about. Faire volte- 
face. 
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To FACE. 


Faire face. 




loface out. 


Soutenir har- 
diment. 


To FAINT. 


Tomber en 
faillance. 


d^ 


IbfaijU away 


. Se troaver maL 


To FALL. 


Tomber. 




TofaU to. 


Commencer. 


— 


— 




— off. Diminaer. 


— 


— 




— on 


. Attaqaer. 


— r 


— 




— in with; Rencontrer. 


To FEED. 


Noarrir, 
noarrir. 


86 


To feed on. 

» 


Nourrir de. 


To FETCH. 


Aller, prendre. 


lb fetch up. 


Recouvrer, 










rattraper. 


To FIGHT. 


Se battre. 




To fight out. 

1 


Decider en se 
battant. 


To FILE. 


Limer. 




To file off. 


D^filer. 


To FILL. 


Remplir. 




To fill up. 


Remplir tout k 
fait. 


To FIND. 


Troaver. 




To find out. 


D^ouvrir. 


To FIRE. 


Tirer avec 


ane 


To fire at. 


Tirer contre 




arme k fea. 




snr. 


To FIT. 


AUer 
(comme 
habit). 


bien 
an 


To fit up. 

• 


Arranger. 


"■^ 


~~- 




To fii out. 


Equipper, ar- 
mer. 


To FLING. 


Jeter. 




To fling away 


. Jeter, prodi- 
guer. 


To FLY. 


Voler. 




Tofiy away. 


S'envoler. 


— 


— 




— at 


. Attaquer. 


— ■ 


. — 




— about. Se rep^ndre. 


To FLEE. 


S'enfuir. 




Tofiee from. 


Se sauver de. 


To FOLD. 


Plier. 




To fold up. 


Plier. 


To FOLLOIW 


Suivre. 




To foUow up. 


Continuer, re- 
pdter. 


To FORCE. 


Forcer. 




To force in. 


Faire entrer 
par force. 


To FURL. 


Plier,^ferler. 


To furl up. 


Plier. 


To GAPE. 


Bailler. 




To gape at. 


Regarder avec 
un air de fou. 


To GATHER. 


Cueillir. 




To gather up. 


Ramasser. 


— — 


-^ 




To gather to- 1 [.assembler. 








gether. 




To GAZE. 


Eegarder 
ment. 


fixe- 


To gaze at, on 


.Regarder fixe- 
ment. 
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To GET. 


Gagner, 
nir. 


obte- 


To get Dp. Se lever. 


To GET. 


Devenir. 




2b ^ away, Retirer. 


— 


— 




— through. Passer par. 


— 






— through. Terminer une 


• 






affaire. 


— 


— - 




— over. Passer par des- 
sus. 



To GIVE. 



Togo. 



To GRAPPLE. 
To GRASP. 
To GROW. 

To HANG. 



Donner. 



AUer. 



Accrocher. 

Empoigner. 

Croitre, deve- 
nir. 

Pendre. 



re- 



ar 



— over. Se retablir. 
To give away. Donner. 

— in, over. Odder, cesser. 

— over. Abandonner. 

— out. Publier. 

— up. Ceder, aban- 
^ donner. 

To go away. SVn aller. 

— back. Retirer, 

tourner. 

— off. Partir. 

— on. Continuer, 

vancer. 

— about. Se mettre k. 

— about. Courir 9a et 1^. 

— along. Passer par. 

— by. Passer par de- 

vant. 

— out. Sortir. 

— into. Entrer. 

— in. fetre transpor- 

ts dans. 

— on. Se conduire. 

— without. Se passer de, 

ne pas avoir. 
To grapple Lutter, se 
with. campronner. 

To grasp at. Tacher de sai- 

sir. 
To grow out. Pousser, sortir 

de. 

— out of. Cesser d'etre. 
To hang up. Accrocher. 

— down. Pencher, baia- 

ser. 

— out. Deployer. 



« • 
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To HAKG. 


Attacher 


To hang out. Arborer, d^ 

ployer. 


— . 




— about,upon. S'attacher k. 


To HAPPEN. 


Arri?er. 


To happen upon. TrouTer par 

hasard. 


To HAVE. 


Avoir. 


To have at. Attaquer. 




— 


— with. Prendre avec. 


To HEAL. 


Gu^rir. 


To heal up. . Gudrir. 


To HEAP. 


Amasser. 


To heap up. A masser. 


To HEAR. 


Eateudre. 


To. hear out. £couter jus- 

qu'^ la fin. 


To HELP. 


Aider. 


To hdp down. Aider k des- 

cendre. 





— 


— up. Aideramonter 


^^^^ 


^^ 


— on. Faire avancer. 


' — 


— 


• — out. Aider k se re- 
tirer. 




— 


— over. — k passer. 


^^ 


— 


— to. Servir, donner. 


To HEM. 


Ourler. 


To hem in. Cerner. 


To HIDE. 


Cacher. 


To hide from. Cacher k. 


To HINDER. 


Emp^cher. 


To Milder from. Empecher de 

faire. 


— 


— 


— of. Empecher d'a- 




• 


voir. 


To HOARD. 


Amasser. 


To hoard up. Cacher, amas- 


To HOLD. 


Tenir. 


ser. 
To hold up. Lever. 




— . 


— out. Rdsister. 




— 


— Offrir, promet- 
tre. 


— 


— 


— Tendre, eten- 
dre. 






— forth. Pdrorer. 


To HUNT. 


Chasser. 


To hunt for, Chercher. 
after. 


— 


— 


— down, ifcpuiser. 


To HURRY. 


Se presser. 


To hurry on. Se prdcipiter. . 






— off. S^en aller vite; 


To HURT. 


Blesser, offen- 


To hurt a. o. Faire mal, faire 




ser, choqiier. 


du mal k qn 
nuire k qn. 
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To IMPOSE. Imposer. 



To JEST. 
To JOG. 

To KEEP. 



To LAY. 



To LET. 



To LIE. 



Plaisanter, 
Secouer. 

Garder. 



To KNOCK. Frapper. 



To LAUNCH. Lancer. 



Placer. 



— Parier. 



Laisser. 
Permettre. 
Louer (1). 



Se coucher. 



To impose on. Le^er des im- 

pots. 

— on, upon. Tromper. 

To jest at. Se moquer de. 
To jog on. Avancer lente- 

ment. 
To keep up. Maintenir. 

— in. Cacher, rete- 

nir. 

— out. Tenir a Pdcart. 

— down. Maitriser, hu- 

milier. 
loknock^own, Assommer. 

— off. Faire sauter k 

force de coups. 

— out. Faire sauter. 
To launch S^elancer. 
forth. 

To lay down. Mettre bas, 

poser. 

— by, up. Serrer. 

— out. Ddpenser. 

— in. Faire proYi- 

sion. 

-^ aside. Mettre de c6te. 
— ^ about. Frapper de 
tons c5tds. 

— on. Battre. 

To let in. Laisser entrer. 

— out. — sortir. 

— off. Decharger, ac- 

quitter. 

— . off. Excuser. 

— loose, go. Lacher. 

— out Louer. 

To lie in. fetre en cou- 

ches. 

— down. Se coucher. 



1 n fknt &ire attention aux trois manieres de rendre le mot hmer : lorsquMl gignifie 
ionner a loaage, on le rend par to let; main pour prendre a louage, il faut tradaire 
par to hire ; et dans le sens de faire des eloges, il s'exprime par to praiK. 
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To UOBT. 


Allnmer. 


lb light np. Illaminer. 


^— 


Eclairer. 


— upoD. Trouver par 
hasard. 


To UVB. 


Vivre. 


lb live upon. Vivre de, sar. 


—— 


Demeurer. 


— up to. D^penser tout. 


To LOCK. 


Fermer ii clef. . 


To lock up, in. Renfermer. 


— 


— 


— out. Fermer la per- 
te eontre. 


To LOITQ. 


Ddsirer ar- 
demment. 


To long for, to. Desirer. 


To LOOK. 


Regarder. 


To look at. Regarder. 


— 


_ 


— up. Lever les yenx. 


1— 


_ 


— upon. CoDsiderer. 


-i* 


^-. 


— after. Soigner. 


-^ 


Paraitre. 


— upon. Conteiiipler. 


-^ 


_ 


— for, after. Chercher. 


— " 


■"^ 


— after. Suivre des 
yeux. 


^mm 


^~" 


— down. Baisser les 
yeux. 


— . 


— 


— into. Examiner. 


•^— 


— 


— over. Regarder par- 
dessus. 


... 


.- 


. ^— over. Examiner. 


_ 


— 


— out. Regarder par. 


— 


— 


— out. Chercher. 


— 


— — 


— about. Regarder au- 
tour. 


To MAKE. 


Faire. 


To make up. Composer. 


^-. 


— 


— off. Se sauver. 






— out. D^brouiller, 

d^meler, dd- 
chiffrer. 





_ 


— out. Rediger. 


~~~ 


■""■ 


— over. Dpnner par 
acte, confier. 


To XABK. 


Marqner. 


To mark out. Tracer. 


To MEET. 


BencoDtrer. 


To meet with. Rencontrer. 


_ 


— 


— with. £prouver. 


To MELT. 


Fondre. 


To m£lt down. Fondre. 


To MUFFLE. 


Affttbler. 


To muffle up. Aff abler. 


To MUITEB. 


Marmotter. 


To mutter out. Afarraotter. 


To NAIL. 


Mettre des 
cioas. 


To nail up. Clouer. 
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To NURSE. 

To PACK. 

To PANT. 
To PARCEL. 

To PART. 
To PASS. 



To PATCH. 



To PAT. 



To PEEP. 



To PICK. 
To PIN. 

To PINE. 

To PITCH. 



To PLAY. . 
To PLUCK. 
To POINT. 

To POST. 
To POUR. 



Nourrir, soi- 
gner. 
Emballer. 

Palpiter. 
Mettre en pa- 
qaets. 
S^parer. 
Passer. 



Raccomoderen 
mettaiit des 
morceanz. 

Payer. 



Begarder far- 
tivement. 



Choisir. 
Mettre 
^pingles. 
S'affliger. 



des 



Brayer an Yais- 
sean 



Jooer. 

Cueillir. 
Montrer 
doigt. 
Afficher. 
Terser. 
Afficher. 
Verser. 
13 



du 



To nurse up. 

To pack up. 

To pant for. 
To parcel out. 

To part with. 
To pass by. 
— over, by. 



— OYer. 
To patch up. 

To pay off. 

— down. 

— off. 

— for. 
To^peep in. 

— out. 

— OYer. 

To pick up. 
To pin up. 



Soigner ten- 
drement. 
Faire son pa- 
quet. 

Soupirer apr^s. 
Diviser en par- 
ties. 

Se sdparer de. 
Passer par. 
Ne pas faire 
attention k. 
Passer par-des- 
sus. 

Raccommoder 
mal, rapiece- 
ter. 

ReuYoyer, li- 
cencier. 
Debourser 
comptant. 
Payer une par- 
tie de. 
Payer. 

Regarder de- 
dans. 

— dehors. 

— par-dea- 
sus. 

Ramasser. 
Retrousser. 



To pine after. Regretter. 

— for. Soupirer apres. 
To pilch upon. Choisir, fixer 

' sur. 

To play on. Jouer de. 
TopliickxipfOut Arracher. 
To point out. Indiquer. 

To post up. Afficher. 
Tojpourout. Terser. * 

— in. Entrerenfoule, 

en abondance. 
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To PRE8IDB. 

To PRESS. 
To PRESUME. 
To PREVAIL. 

To PRICK. 
To PULL. 
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To PUNISH. 
To PUSH. 



To PUT. 



To RAFFLE. 
To RAIL. 

To RAIL. 

To REACH. 



&tre president. 

Presser. 

Presumer. 

Prdvaloir. 

Piqaer. 
Tirer. 



Punir. 
Ponsser. 



Mettre. 



To QUAKE. Tretnbler. 



Joner^larafle. 

Dire des inju- 
res. 

Garnir de bar- 
riferes. 

Atteiadre. 



IbpresideoYer 

— at. 
To press on. 
Topresume on. 
To prevail on. 

— oyer. 
To prick up. 
To puU off. 

— up. 

— down 

— out. 
Topunishmth 
To push on. 

— off. 

To put away. 

— down. 

— into. 

— off. 

— off. 

— on. 

— upon 

— out. 

— out. 
To be ptU to it 

* Toputby, 

— up with. 
To quake with, 

for. 

— at. 
To raffle for. 
To rail at. 

To rail in. 



Pr^sider a. 

Presser. 
Presumer de. 
Persuader. 
L'emporter sur 
Dresser. 
Tirer, oter. 
D^raeiner. 
Abattre, d^ 

molir. 
Arracher. 
Punir de. 
Avancer. 
Faire tomber 

de, descendre. 
Serrer, mettre 

dans sa place. 
Remettre, ne 

pas toucher. 
Entrer, rela- 

cher k. 
Remettre, dif* 

fdrer. 
Renvoyer. 
Mettre se ha- 
bits. 

Maltraiter. 
£teindre. 
Chasser. 
iltredansreoi- 

barras. 

Mettre dec5te. 
Souffrir. 
Trembler de. 

Trembler de. 

Joueriblarafle. 

Outrager. 



Entourer de 
barriferes. 
To reach after, fiteindrelebras 

pour prendre. 
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To BEAD. 



Lire. 



To REAR. 



£ll 



ever. 



To read oyer. Parcourir. 

— out. Lire haut. 

— out. Lire jusqu'A la 

fin. 
To rear up. £lever,nourrir. 
To rear up. Se cabrer. 



To RECKON. 


Calculer. 


Torec^on upon.Compter sur. 


To REJOICE. 


Se r^jouir. 


To rejoice at. Se rejouir de. 


To BIDE. 


Se promener ^ 


To ride in. Se promener 




cheval, ou en 


en. 




Yoiture. 




— 


— 


— on borse- Se promener k 
bAck. cheval. 


To RIP. 

1 


Dechirer. 


To rip up, Fendre, ouyrir. 
open. 


To ROOT. 


S'enraciner. 


7b roo< out, up. Ddraciner. 


To ROUSE. 


Beyeiller. 


To rouse up. R^veilier. 


To RUB. 


Frotter. 


To rub up. Bofraichir, po- 

lir. 


— 


— 


— down. Bouchonner un 
chevaL 


-^ 


... 


— off. Oter en frot- 


« 




tant. 


To RULE. 


IWgler. 


To rule oyer. Qouyemer. 


To RUN. 


Courir. 


To run off, a- S'enfuir. 
way. 


"~" 


-•■" 


— away Enleyer. 
with. 


— 


— 


— down. Degrader, de- 
crier. 


—. 


_ 


— into. Entrer yite. 


— 


.^ 


— out. Sortir yite. 


u — 


_ 


— oyer. Deborder. 


-i— 


- 


— down, fipuiser. 


To RUSH. 


Se prfcipiter. 


To rush on, in. Se precipiter 

sur, dans. 


-^ 


— 


— down. Descendre ayee 
precipitation. 


To SAUNTER. 


Flaner. 


To saunter Fldner. 
about. 


To SCOOP. 


Creuser, yider. 


To scoop out. Oreuser, yider. 


To SCRAPE. 


Racier. 


To scrape up. Amasser pen h 

pen. . 


— 


— 


— out. Effacer. 
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To SCRATCH. 


Gratter, 4gra- 
tigner. 


To scratch oat. Effacer. 


• ^^^^^ 




— np. Ddterrer. 


To SCREW. 


Serrer k vis. 


— up, down. Serrer k vis. 


To SEAL. 


Sceller. 


To seal up. Cacheter. 


To SEARCH. 


Cbercher, exa- 
miner, visiter. 


To search for. Ciiercher. 




..... 


• — out. Chercher. 


To BEE. 


Voir. 


To see home. Reconduire qn, 

chez lui. 


To SEEK. 


Chercher. 


To seek out, Chercher. 
after. 


To SEND. 


Envoyer. 


To send for. Envoyer cher- 
cher. 


— 


— ^* 


— away, off. Renvoyer, ex- 
pddier. 


To SET. 


Poser, placer. 


To set about. Se mettre k 


~— 




— out, off. Partir. 


i— 


— . 


• — down. Inscrire. 


— 


— 


— on. Encourager. 





— 


— on. Attaquer. 


"■■" 


~~" 


— on. Exciter, lacher 
centre. 


•«» 


..w 


— up. Eriger, elever. 


^■H X 


— 


— up. fitablir. 






— with. Parsemer,plan- 
ter de, garnir 
de. 


To SHAKE. 


Secouer. 


To shake off. Se defaire de. 




.— 


— with. Trembler. 


To SHIFT. 


Changer de lo- 


To shift for Pourvoir k sa 




gement, de 


one's self. surete, son en- 




linge, etc. 


tretien, faire 


% 




comme on 
peut. 


To SHOOT. 

• 


Tirer avec une 
anne. 


To shoot at Tirer. 



To SHUT. 



To SIKGLE. 



Permer. 

Choisir, desi- 
gner. 



— forth, out. Pousser. 

— up. Grandir. 
To shvi up, in. Renfermer. 

— out. Fermerlaporte 

sur quelqu'uD. 
To single oui, Choisir. 
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To SIT. 



S^asseoir. 



To SLIP. 



To SPIT. 
To SPOBT. 
To SPUR. 

To SPY. 
To SQUEEZE. 

To STAND. 



To STARE. 
To START. 
To STAY. 



Glisser. 



To SNAP. Happer. 



Cracher. 

S'amnser. 

]fcperonner. 

fipier. 
Serrer. 

Se tenir de- 
bout. 
Il^re sitnd. 



Begarder fixe- 
ment. 
Tressaillir. 

Kester. 



To sU down. 

— up. 

— up. 

To slip down, 

— into, out. 

— on, off. 
To map at. 

To spa on. 
To sport with. 
To &pur on. 

To spy out. 
To squeeze out. 

To stand by. 

To stand off. 



To stand 

against. 

To stand in 
need of. 

— out. 

— out. 

— out of. 

— to. 

— towards. 

— upon. 

— up for. 

— back. 
To stare at. 



S'asseofr. 

Se teuir droit 

sur sa chaise. 
Ne pas se cou- 

cher, veiller. 
Tomber. 
Se glisser dans, 

hors. 

Mettre, 6ter. 
Saisir avide- 

ment, happer. 
Cracher sur. 
Se moquer de. 
Piquer des 

deux. 
Decouvrir. 
Exprimer le 

jus de. 
Soutenir. 

Se tenir an 
large. 
B^slster. 

Avoir besoin 
de. 

Saillir, ayancec 
Tenir ferme. 
Faire place. 
Persister. 
Sedirigervers. 
Tenir ^. 
Defendre. 
Reculer. 
Fixer. 



To 8TEAL. 



Voler. 



To start up. Se lever brus- 

quement. 
To stay for. Attendre. 

— away. S'absenter. 

— on. fetrelongtemps 

k faire. 
Tbs^oZaway. S'en aller §ila 

d^robee. 
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To BTSAL. 



Voler. 



To STEP. 



To STICK. 



Fairs an pas. 



Attacher. 



To STiB. Boager, re- 

maer. 
To BB8TniBiN0.£tre en mon- 

yement. 
To STOCK. Pournir. 

To STOP. Arreter. 



To STRETCH. AUonger. 
To STRIKE. Frapper. 



To STRIP. D^habiller, 

depoailler. 
To STRUOOLE. Latter. 



To STUMBLE. 
To SUCK. 
To SUE. 

To SUM. 



Broncher. 
Sucer. 

Ponrsuivre en 
jastice. 
Compter. 



To SWEEP. Balayer. 



To SWEAR. 
To TAKE. 



Jarer. 
Prendre. 



To sted off. S'en aUer k la 

ddrob^. 

— on, npon. Approcher fup- 

tiyement. 
To step in. Entrer. 

— oat. Sortir. 

— over. Trayerser. 
7b stick up. Afficher. 

— oat. S'obstiner. 

— at. Hesiter. 
To stir np. Exciter. 

— fltre Yisible. 

To stock with. Foarnir de. 
To stop np. Boucher. 

— oat. EmpScher 

d'entrer. 
To stretch oat. Etendre. 

— forth. Idem. 
To strike with. Frapper de. 

— at. Faire an moo- 

yement pour 
frapper. 

— into. Entrer. 

— np. Faire an mar- 

che. 

— np. Commcneer k. 
To strip off. Arracher. 

To struggle Latter ayec. 

with. 
- against, with. Latter eontre. 
To stumble at. Faire scrupale. 
To suck ap. Pomper, vider. 
To sue for. Brigaer. 

To sum ap. Faire an resa- 

me. 
To su^eepaway. Emporter. 

off. Idem. 
To swear at. •Jtirer apres. 
To take away, Oter, desser- 

off. yir, emporter. 
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To TAKE. 


Prendre. 


To take down. Descendre. 


—. 


. — 


— down. Abaisser. 


— 


— 


— in. Recevoir chez 

soi. 


— 


— " 


— in. Duper, mettre 
dedans. 


z 




— on. S'affliger. 

— to. Se donner k. 


— - 


_ 


— out. Oter. 


— 


— - 


— op. Prendre, occo- 






per. 


— 


... 


— up. Ramasser. 


-~- 




— to one^s S^enfuir k tou- 
heels. tes jambes. 


— 


— 


— up. Adopter. . 


— 


-— 


— in. Raccourcir. 


\ 


— 


— up. Occuper. 


_ 


— 


— up. Arret er. 


— 


— 


— back . Reprendre. 


To TALK. 


Discoarir, cau- 


To talk of, Parler de. 




ser. 


about. 


To TAMPER. 


Temporiser. 


To tamper with. Temporiser 

avec. 


To TELL. 


Dire, raconter. 


To tdl of. Communiquer. 


To THINK. 


Penser. 


To think of. Penser k. 






— about. Idem. 




Songer. 


— . Songer k. 


To TmBST. 


Avoir soif. 


To (hirst after. D^sirer forte- 

ment, soupi- / 
rer apres. 


To THREATEN. 


Menacer. 


To threaten Menacer. 
with. 


To THROW. 


Jeter. 


To throw away. Jeter, prodi- 

guer. 
— about. Jeter ga et \k. 


— . 


— 


— oflf. Rejeter. 


— 


— . 


— off. Jeter. 





— 


— out. Jeter hors, par. 


_ 


— 


— out. Insinuer. 




— 


— up. Ceder, aban- 
donner. 



— by. Quitter, jeter 

' de c6te. 
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To THRUST. 
To TIRB. < 



To TRIM. 
To TURN. 



To TENTURB. 

To VIE. 
To WAIT. 



To WARD. 
To WASH. 



To WEAR. 

To WEIGH. 
To WHIP. 

To WIND. 
To WIND. 

To WONDER. 
To WORK. 



Enfoncer. 
Fatigaer, 
nuyer. 

Garnir. 
Toarner. 



en- 



Devenir. 
Bisqaer. 

Contester. 
Attendre. 



Garder. 
Layer. 



To WASTE. Prodiguer. 



Porter comme 
nn habit. 
Peser. 
Fouetter. 

Tourner. 
Divider de la 
soie, etc. 
S'etonner. 
Travailler. 



To WRITE. 



£crire. 



Tothrust&WBj. 

To tire with. 

of. 

— out. 
To trim up. 
To turn away. 

— from. 

— over. 

— out. 

— out. 

— down. 

— into. 
— . up. 



Kepousser. 

Fatiguer arec, 

Ennuyer avec. 

Epuiser. 

Orner. 

Renvoyer. 

Quitter. 

Feuilleter. 

Chasser. 

Se montrer. 

Pli^. 

Changer en. 

Retourner. 



To venture on. Entreprendrc. 



To vie with. 
To wait for. 

— on, upon 

— on, upon, 
To ward off. 



Riyaliser. 
Attendre. 
Passer chez. 
Servir. 
Prot^ger con- 

tre, parer. 
To wash away. Faire disparai- 

tre. 

— out. Effacer en 1»- 

yant. 
To toaste away. Ddperir, s'epui- 

ser. 
To wear out. S^user. 

Toweighdovrxi, Accabler. 
To whip up. Saisir. 

— off. Emportcr vite. 
To toind up. Monter. 

To wind up. Terminer. 

To wonder at. S'en etonner. 
To work up. £puiser les mar 

tdriaux. 

— up. Exciter. 

— up. Payer de son 

travail. 
To lortte out. Copier, r^i- 

ger. 
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To WRITB. 


ferire. 


To lorUe down. Inscrire. 


To YEARN. 


£tre ^mu. 


To yearn after. Desirer ardem- 

ment 


To TIELD. 


Ceder. 


To yield up. Ceder, aban- 


. 




donner. 


To YOKE. 


Mettre au To joke with. Accoupler aa 




joug. 


JOUg- 



Declarer 


Mener 


Regarder 


Deposer 


Nier 


Retoumer 


Desirer 


Observer 


Revenir 


Devoir 


Oser ♦ 


Savoir 


tcouter 


Ouir 


Sembler 


Entendre 


Paraitre 


Sentir 


Envoyer 


Penser 


Sauhaiier 


Esperer 


Preferer 


Soutenir 


Faillir 


Pretendre 


Temoigner 


Faire 


Pouvoir 


Valoir mieux 


Faire beau 


Publier 


Venir 


Falloir 


Rappeler (Sel 


Voir 


Imaginer (S') Rapporter 


Vouloir. 


Lauser 


Keconnaitre 





APPENDICE VII. 
(Voir §§ 376, 377, 378, 379.) 

I. ViBBSS QUI HE YXULEKT PAS DB PROPOSITION AYAHT 
LSS INFINITIFS QU'lLS R&OISBENT. 

Accourir 

Affirmer 

Aimer mieux 

AUer 

Apercevoir 

Assurer 

Avoir beau 

Avouer 

Compter 

CJonfesser 

Considerer 

Courir 

Croire 

Daigner ..> 

Observations sur les verbes imprimis en italiques. 

Aimer mieux : Parjurer mxm Dieu ! j'aime mieux mourir. 

Lorsque ce verbe est suivi de deux infinitifs entre lesquels 
on etablit une comparaison, on emploie la preposition de 
avant le second infinitif (§ 422) : — 

Elle a mieux aime rester fille, que de faire le mariage 
qu*on lui pioposait. 

On supprime quelquefois la preposition de, lorsqu'on veut 
indiquer une preference momentanee, un gout passager : Us 
aim^nt mieux se taire que parler inconsiderement. 

Avoir beau, faire quelque chose en vain ; il equivaut a 
quoique, bien ywe, suivi du subjonctif : Vous avez beau vous 
flatter, vous mourrez tel que vous eies. (Massillon.) 

On a beau 6tudier les hommes, et les appro/ondir, on s'y 
trompe toujour s, (Fenelon.) 

D^siRER veut la preposition avant I'infinitif qu'il regit, 
quand la phrase 6nonce quelque chose d'incertain : Elle 
desirait avec ardeur de connaitre la verite, (Bossuet.) Je 
desirerais bien d'en ^tre debarrassS. Mais quand I'accom- 
plissement du desir est probable et dependant de la volonte 
seule de celui qui I'exprime, le verbe alors s'emploie sans 
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jpreposition : Je desire le voir, Pentendre ; amenez-le-moi, 
Je desirais seulement savoir qttelle forme vous pre/Srez, 

Devoir prend cte avant I'infinitif lorsqu'il est employe 
Gomme verbe pronominal, ou dans le sens d^Sire obligS a qn, 
ou d qch. par la loi, par la coutume, par I'honnetete, ou par 
la bienseance :« 

Je me dois a moi-meme de respecter les biensSances, - Je 
me devais de faire cette demarche, Je devais d sa memoire 
de vous montrer le hien que vous avez perdu, (Voltaire.) 

Esp^RER. Quand ce verbe est a I'infinitif et qu'il est suivi 
d'un autre infinitif, il vaut mieux employer de : Quand dois- 
je done esperer de vous voir? (Voltaire.) 

Faillir, signifiant Ure sur le point de, regit I'infinitif sans 
preposition ; pourtant on trouve aussi a ou de avant cet in- 
finitif: II a failli nous arriver un grand malheur, N&us 
avons failli perdre tous nos biens. II a failli a etre assassin^, 
J'ai failli de tomber. 

Faire beau : II fait beau voir deux armies se disposer au 
comhaL 11 ferait beau voir cet homm£, rSput4 si sage, se livrer 
d une pareille folic ! 

Laisser, signifiant permetire, ne veut pas de preposition ; 
dans le sens de donner, transmettre, il prend a, dans celui de 
cesser, disconiinuer, et avec la negative, il veut de : 

Ou laissez-woi perir, ou laisa^moi r^gner. (Comeille.) 

Va, ne me laisse point un heros k venger. (Voltaire.) 

77 est pauvre, mais il ne laisse pas (he does not cease) 
d'etre honnete homme, LorsquHl semblait ceder, il ne laissait 
pas de se faire craindre. (Flechier.) 

NiBR. Ce verbe suivi d'un autre infinitif prend de, lorsque 
le verbe regi se rapporte au sujet de la phrase ; mais I'infini- 
tif se trouve aussi sans preposition : * 

H nie d^avoir pretendu deux voix dans le Consistoire, 
(Bousseau.) II nie fort et ferms y avoir ete plus longtemps 
que les autres, 

Penser. Ce verbe, dans le sens de croire, Stre sur U point 
de, esperer, se flatter, se met sans preposition ; dans celui de 
songer d qch,, avoir dessein, il prend a : 

Chacun dans ce miroir pense voir son visage. (Boileau.) 

AveZ'VOus jamais pense a oflfrir d Dieu toutes ces souf- 
f ranees ? 

PRfiFfiRER. L'infinitif apres ce verbe se met sans preposi- 
tion, ou avec la preposition de, S'il y a deux infinitif on 
met que de om a avant le second : 

Je prefere rester d la, maison. 
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Je pri/Srais mmfrir que de le trahir. 

On pr^/ere de s^amuser que de sHnstruire. 

Jl faut preferer de pardonner a se vender, 

J^eusse pre/erS d^e(re jeU aux crocodiles a me irouver seul 
ainsi avec Atala, (Chateaubriand.) 

Pr^tendre, signifiant avoir intention^ avoin dessein, n'ad- 
met aucune preposition devant Tinfinitif ; dans le sens d'cu- 
pirer^ il se met avec d : 

Je pretends vous traiter comme mon propre fils. (Badne.) 

Caton, dans tous les tentpSy gardani son caractere, 

Mourut pour les Bomains sans pretendre a leur plaire. 

(Voltaire.) 

Sx Rapfslxr, suivi d'un infiniti^ s'emploie avec on 
Bans de: 

Je me rappelle Tavoir in«, ou de Pavoir vu. 

Nous nov^ rappelons d^avoir trotwi une fois an nid de 
bouvretiils dans un rosier, 

SouHAiTER. L'infinitif apres ce verbe se met avec ou sans 
de* Voyez Pobservation que nous avons faite sur desirer : — 

. . . Qui vous a dit que, malgri mon devoir, 

Je n^ai pets quelquefois souhait^ de vous voir 1 (Racine.) 

Je soufaiaiterais pouvoir vous obliger, 

Valoir misux. Ce que nous avons dit du verbe aimer 
mieux se rapporte aussi k vaToir mieux (§ 422) : 

Mieux vaui s*accommoder que de plaider, 

Hy a beaucoup d^occasions ou il vaui mieux se iaire que de 
parler. 

Vbnir. Ce verbe regit Tinfinitif sans preposition, quand 
oet infinitif a rapport au lieu ou I'on arrive : 

Quand viendrez-vous nous voir ? 

Oui,je vieifs dans son temple adorer ritemel, (Racine.) 

II veut de quand il marque un temps ou un evenement 
passe depuis peu ; mais il veut d quand il se dit d'un evene- 
ment incertain et iraprevu ; — en venir prend a : 

Je viens de diner, II ne vient que de partir, 

S^il venait a mmirir. Si le secret venait k etre dSeouverL 
H vintjusqu' a me dSclarer, . . 

Nous en vinmes enjln a discuter la grande question. 
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n. VeRBBS qui exigent la PR^POSITIOir A AVANT LES 

INFINITIFS. 

Les yerbes qui sont imprimes en italiqttes prennent tant6t 
A, tant6t de. 



Abais8er (S*)* 
Aboutir 
Abuser (S*) 
Acc^der 
Accorder (S*) 



CofUinuer 

Contraindre 

Contribuer 

Convier 

Couter 



Accoutumer ei{&)DScider 
Acharner (S*) D6cider (Se) 
Adfi6rer DSfier 

Admettre Dematider 

Aguerrir, ct (S*) Demeurer 



Aider 
Aimer 

Acfiuser, et (S') 
Animer, et (S') 
Appliqaer (S') 
Apprendre 



D^penser 
D^plaire, et (Se) 
D^sap prendre 
D^sob^ir 
Destiner 
Determiner 



ApprSter, et (S') Determiner (Se) 
Arrdter (S*) D6vouer 

Arriver Disposer, et (Se) 

Aspirer Divertir (Se) 

Assigner Donner 

Assujettir, et (S*) Dresser 
Astreindre, et (S') !^lairer 
Attacher (S') JS forcer (flf) 
Attendre {a et £!mbarrasser 

pour) Employer 

Attendre (S*) JSmpresser (-ST) 



Autoriser 
AviIir(S*) ^ 
Avoir 
Balancer 
Borner, et (Se) 
Cbercher 



Encourager 
Endurcir (S') 
Engager 
Engager (fif) 
Enbardir 
Enseigner 
Entendre (S*) 



C&inriMncer 

Complaire (Se). Mssayer 

Concourir Essayer (S*) 



Gondamner 

Condesoendre 

Consentir 

Consister 

Conspirer 



£tre 
l^udier (S') 
:fevertuer (S') 
Exceller 
Exciter, et (S') 



Consumer, et (Se) Exercer, et (S*) 



Exfaorter 
Exposer (S') 
Fatiguer (Se) 
Fier (Se) 
Forcer 
Gagner 

Habituer, et (8') 
Hair 

Hasarder (Se) 
H^siter 
Inciter 
Incliner 
Instruire 
Int^resser, et (S*) 
Inviter 
Zaisser (i) 
Lasser, et (8e) 
Limiter 
Livrer (Se) 
Manquer 
Mettre,.et (Se) 
Montrer, et (Se) 
Kuire 
Ob6ir 
Obliger 
Obstiner (S') 
Obvier 
. Occuper (/S*) 
Offrir (S') 
Opini&trer (S*) 
Oublier 
Parvenir 
Passer son temps 
Avoir peine 
Pencher 
Penser (I) 
Per d re 
Per86v6rer 
Persister 
Plaire (Se) 
Plier (Se) 
Porter qn, k 



Pourvoir 
Pousser 

Prendre plaisir 
Preparer, et (Se) 
Presenter 
Pr6tendre (I) 
Prater (Se) 
Prier 
Proc6der 
Provoquer 
R^duire, et (Se) 
Be/user 
Refuser (Se) 
Renoncer 
Rkpugner 
R^signer (Se) 
R^sister 
Rester 

R^aoadre (Se) 
Retrancher 
R^ussir 
Revenir 
Rh}er 
liisquer 
Servir 
Sollieiter 
Songer 
Subvenir 
Snffire 
Sui'prendre 
Tddier 
Tarder 
Tendre 
Tenir, et {8e) 
Travailler 
Trembler 
Trouver 
Tuer (5eJ 
Venir (7) 
Viser 
Vouer, et (Se). 
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IIL VXBBSS QUI XXIOENT LA PBAPOBITION DS AYAKT 

LES INFINITIFS. 

Les verbes qui sont imprimes en italiques prennent tant6t 
de^ tantot a. 



Abstenir, et (S*) D^courager 
Abuser D6claij?Der 

Accomoder (S') D^fendre 



Accoutumer.T. n. 
Accuser, et (S') 
Achever 
Acquitter (S*) 
Affecter 
Affliger, et (S*) 
Ambitionner 



Defter 
D6fier (Se) 
D^gotlter 
D61ib6rer 
Demander 



Esp^rer (I) 
Mwayer 
^tonner (S') 
£:tre 
6viter 

Excuser, et (S*) 
Exempter, et (S') 
Exlger 
FAcher (Se) 
Faillir (I) 



D6mettre (3e) 

D6p4cher (Se) 
Amouracher (S*) Bipendre (imp.) Faire bien 
Apercevoir (S') D6plaire Faire mine 

Appartenir (imp.)D4saccoutumer Faire plaisir 



Applaudir (S') 

Appr6hender 

Approuver 

Arreter 

Attendrir 

Attrister, et(S') Determiner 

Avertir D^tester 



D68€8p6rer,et (Se)Faire signe 
D^shabituer (Se) Faire semblant 



D^sirer (I) 
D^aister (Se) 
D^soler, et (Se) 



Aviser (S') 

Bl&mer 

BrtUer 

Gensurer 

Cesser 



D6tourner 

Devoir (Se) (I) 

Diffgrer 

Dire 

Disco ntinuer 



Chagriner,et (Se) Disconvenir 
Charger, et (Se) Disculper (Se) 



Feindre 
F^liciter, et (Se) 
Finir 

Flatter (Se) 
Forcer 
Garder (Se) 
66mir 
G^ner 

Glorifier (Se) 
Gronder 
Hciir 
Hasarder 



Choisir 

Commander 

Ccmmeneer 

Conclure 

Conjurer 

Conseiller 

Consentir 



Dispenser, et (Se) H&ter (Se) 



Disposer 

Dissuader 

Divertir 

Douter 

^rire 

Mfier, et (S') 



Consoler, et (Se) Eff&tetr (S*) 



Imputer 
Inoigner (S*) 
Informer (S ) 
Ing6rer (S') 
Inqui6ter (S*) 
Inspirer 
Interdire 



Contenter (Se) 

Continuer 

Contraindre 

Convaincre 

CanvUr 

Convenir 

Corriger 

Co&ter 

Grain dre 

D^charger 

D^cid^r 



Effrayer, et (S') Jouir 
Emanciper (S') Jurer 
Emparer (S') 
Empdcher 
Fmpreaser (S') 
Enjoindre 
Ennuyer (S') 
Enorgueillir (S*) 
Enrager 
Entrependre 
^poayanter 



Justifier 
Laisser (I) 
Lasserf et (Se) 
Mander 
Manqner 
M6dire 
M^diter 
M^ler (Se) 
Menacer 



M^riter 

Moquer (Se) 

N^gliger 

Nier (I) 

Notifier 

Ohliger 

Oceuper 

Offrir 

Omettre 

Ordonner 

(hMier 

Pardonner 

Parler 

Passer (Se) 

Permettre, et (Se) 

Persuader 

Piquer (Se) 

Plaindre, et (Se) 

Plaire, (imp.) 

Pr6f6rer (I) 

Prendre sur sol 

Prescrire 

Presser, et (Se) 

Pr^sumer 

Pri^r 

Priver 

Professer 

Profiter 

Promettre, et (Se) 

Proposer, et (Se) 

Protester 

Punir 

Rappeler (Se) (I) 

Rassaeier (Se) 

Rassasi^ (dtre) 

Rebuter, et (Se) 

Recommander 

Refuwr 

Regretter 

R^jouir, et (Se) 

Remercier 

Repentir (Se) 

Rfi^prendre 

R^primander 

Reprocher, et(Se) 
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R^Boudre 

Ressouvenir (Se) 

Retenir, et (Se) 

River 

Rire 

Hisquer 

Roiigir 

Saisir (Se) 

Scandaliser (Se) 



Seoir, (imp.) 
Servir 
SoUiciter 
Sommer 
Soucier (Se) 
SoufFrir 
Souhaiter (I) 
Soup9oiiDer 



Souvenir (Se) 

Suffirt 

Sugg6rcr 

Supplier 

Tdcher 

Tarder 

Tenir et {Se) 

Tenter 



Trembler 
Trouver bien (Se) 
Trouver mal (Se) 
Tuer (Se) 
User 

Vanter (Se) 
Venir (I) 
Venir k bout 



Observations sur presque Urns les verhes qui regissent Vinfini- 

tif tantdt avec X tantdt avec de. 

AccouTUMER, employe activement ou pronominalement, 
prend a : 

H est bon de s'accoutumer a profiter du mal, a supporter 
les outrages de la fortune, a souffrir la vSritS, 

Avoir AccouTUMfi, verbe neutre, qui ne s'emploie que 
dans les temps composes, est le plus ordinaircment suivi d'un 
infinitif, precede de la prep, de : Quelles pricautions n'avait- 
il pas accoutume de prendre? (Flechier.) Son pere &YB,it 
accoutume de Vinstruire surtout par des exemples. 

Joint a itre suivi d'un infinitif, accoutumer se construit ge- 
neralement avec a : Les rois sont accoutumes a avoir des 
gens chargis de penser pour eux, (Flechier.) On est ac- 
coutume de se hisser aller au plaisir. (Pascal.) 

CoMMSNCER, suivi d'un infinitif, veut une des pr^p. d, de, 
par, qui s'appliquent chacune a un sens special. 

CoMMENCER A iudiquc le progres, I'accroissement dans la 
chose qui se fait : Cet enfant commence a parler, a marcher, 
a lire, a ^ire, etc. Les nuits du malade sont plus calmes ; 
il commence a dormir un peu. 

CoMMENCER DE indiquc dans la chose qui se fait la continu- 
ation, la duree : LorsquHl commenga de parler, ckacun se tut 
pour r entendre. Je commengais d, peine de dormir, quand ce 
bruit me reveilla, 

' CoMMENCER PAR, faire une chose avant toutes les'autres: 
Commengons par ncnis preparer, ensuite nous ag irons, Ce 
prince a commence son rigne par ritablir le bon ordre dans 
ses Stats. 

CoNBENTiR. Le regime de ce verbe devant un infinitif, le 
plus conforme a I'usage, est d; cependant on trouve aussi 
consentir de, dans le sens de ne pas s'opposer : 

Cesar lui-mhne id consent de vous entendre. (Racine.) 

Je puis meplaindre d vov^ du sang quefai versi^ 
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Mais enfin je conseDs d^onblier le pass^, (Le meme.) 

U consent d^etre gouveme par ses amis, (La Bruyere.) 

CoNTiNUER. Ce verbe demande a devant un 4nfiniti^ 
lorsqu'on veut exprimer qu'une chose est faite sans inter- 
ruption ; et fife, lorsqu'on veut exprimer qu'elle se fait aveo 
interruption, en la reprenant de temps en temps : 

PenseZ'Vous que Calibas continue a se taire ? (Racine.) 

Quoique fate a me plaindre de Madame, je continue de la 
voir ; elle continue de m^icrire, Continuez- a bien: /aire, et 
vous v<ms en trouverez bien. Je continuerai de vous averiir 
de tout ce qui se passe, 

CoNTRAiNDRB *. On Vb, coutraiut a se soumettre d tout, Ces 
considerations me contraignirent ^agir ainsi, Je me vols 
contraint a retracer le tableau d*une dpoque d^jd 6loign4e» 
(Barante.) J^ai iti contraint dHagir comme je Vai fait, 

CoNYiER. La construction avec d parait etre plus usitee que 
celle avec de : 

Puisque man roi lui-mime a parler me con vie. (Racine.) 

Un air parfum>i, un soleil radieux le convient a vivre et a 
jouir, (Salvandy.) On nous convia de parler. On Va 
convie de ou h, fairs cette dimarcKe, 

Cot^TER. Employ6 comme verbe neutre, il prend d ; em- 
ploye comme verbe impersonnel, il prend de: C^est un 
sacrifice qui coute a faire, Le plus difficile est de donner ; 
que cotite-t-il d'y ajouter un sourire ? (La Bruyere.) 

n coute (it costs an effort) de renoncer a ses vieilles 
habitudes. 

D£fisr, signifiant provoquer, demande a : defier quelqu^un 
h, boire ; signifiant declarer a qn, qu'on ne le croit pas 
capable de faire une chose, il veut de : Je vous defie de 
prouver ce que vous avancez, Je vous defie de deviner qui 
nCa dit telle chose, 

Demander veut de, lorsqu'il est accompagne d'un regime 
direct, et d lorsqu'il ne Test pas. C'est aussi le gout ou 
I'oreille qui decide entre d et de : 

Ses yeux baignis de pleurs demandaient a vous voir. 
(Racine.) Je vous demande de m'icouter, (Acad.) On ne 
vous demande pas de vous ricrier : Cest un chef-d'oeuvre I 
(La Bruyere.) 

DETERMINER. Employe comme verbe neutre, il prend de ; 
autrement il prend a : H & determine de rebdtir sa maiso7i. 
Je le determinai k partir, Dion s'etait enfin determine a 
dilivrer sa patrie du joug sous lequel elle gimissait, (Bar- 
thel6my.) 
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Efforcer (S'). Quand ce verbe signifie employer tous ses 
efforts pour arriver a quelque chose, il prend de ; avec la 
negative, signifiant ne pas assez menager ses forces en quel- 
que chose, il prend d ; 

Ah ! Von s'eiforce en vain de me fermer la houche, (Racine.) 
Chacun doit s'efforcer d^acquerir des connaissances, Ne vous 
efforcez pa^ a courir, a parler, etc. L^envie s'eiforce a noircir 
une si belle vie, (Corneille.) 

Emprkss'er (S') : Tout Punivers s'empresse a Veffacer de 
voire souvenir. (Racine.) 

Vos genireuses mains s'empressent Veffacer 

Les larmes que le del me condamne a verser, (Voltaire.) 

Observation. On doit, dit Laveaux, emjJloyer la prep, a 
lorsqu'il y a un but marque hors de la personne qui agit ; 
et lorsque le but n'est pas marque, c'est de la prep, de que 
Ton doit faire usage. Ainsi I'on dira: je rrCempresse de 
marcher^ ^ecrire^ de repondre^ parce qu'on ne voit pas un but 
marque hors de la personne qui agit ; et : je irCempresse a le 
secourir, a le consoler, parce qu'ici le but est marque hors de 
la personne qui agit; on s'empresse d'arriver a un but, 
savoir: le secourir, le consoler. — Voila un bon principe a 
suivre. Voyez essay er, forcer, tdcher, et les exemples. 

Engager prend toujours d; mais comme verbe prono- 
minal, il prend ordinairement d, et quelquefois de : 

On Tengageait a continuer, mais il rCen a rien fait. On 
fn'a beaucoup engage a y aller. Je m'engage a vous servir 
dans cette affaire, Les rois s'engageaient de ne plus donner. 
les biens ecclhiastiques. (Montesquieu.) 

EssAYER : Ce musicien essaie a jouer les morceaux les plus 
difficiles, (Laveaux.) Essayez sur ce point a le faire parler. 
(P. Ck)rneille.) 

Tremhle ; son bras s'essaie a f rapper ses victimes. (Vol- 
taire.) 

Dans ces phrases le sens a plus rapport au but qu'aux ef- 
forts ; mais dans les phrases suivantes le sens indique plus 
particulierement les efforts que le but auquel ils tendent : 

Cet homme faible et valetudinaire a essay e de se lever, de 
marcher, (Laveaux.) On essaie de secouer lejoug de lafoi, 
(Massillon.) 

£tre, employe impersonnellement, prend d ; il est a 
craindre ; il etait a presumer ; c'est-a-c?ire, etc, Sur c'est 4 
moi d, c'est a moi de, voyez § 519. 

Quand itre se dit du point, de I'etat actuel d'un individu 
ou d'une affaire et qu'il est suivi d'un infinitii^ on emploie d ; 
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Totis Us eeoliers sont a jouer dans la war. Notts etions a 
caiLser^ Marie etait a coudre; la servante etait a mettre le 
couvert, etc. Cetie maison est^Ue a vendre ou a louer f 

FiNiB. Suivi d'un infinitif, il veut la prep, de quand il 
exprime cessation d^action, et la prep, par quand il exprime 
le resultat produit par une action frequemment repetee: 
Finir de jouer^ de travailler, d'ccrire, etc. Cet homme finira 
par se faire mettre en prison. Le monde finit toujours par 
condamner ceux quHl accuse. (H. de Balzac) 

Forcer. Employe passivement, 11 prend toujours de ; au- 
trement ^ ou rfp; Forces votre pere a revoquer ses voeux. 
(Racine.) Ce dernier jour oHl la mort notM forcera de con- 
fesser toutes nos errevrs. (Bossuet.) On le forga de signer 
le contrat. Jlfut force de partir. 

Hair. Ce verbe se construit communement avec la prep. 
a : Hair a travaUler ; mais on dirait tres-bien aussi : Je hais 
de travailkr. 

Lasbsr (Se). Ce verbe, suivi d'un infinitif, paraitrait pou- 
voir etre employe avec a, aussi bien qu'avec de : 

Z^autre, en vain se lassant a polir une rime. (Boileau.) 

Auguste s'est lasse diUre si rigoureux. (Comeille.) 

. . Ma houche unie avec les anges 

Ne se lassera pas de chanter vos louanges. (L. Racine.) 

Manquer. Dans le sens de ne pas faire ce que Ton doit a 
regard de quelqu'un ou de quelque chose, ce verbe demande 
la prep, d devant un infinitif : On mesestime celui qui manque 
^a remplir ses devoirs. (Wailly.) t/'ai manque deux fois a 
toucher la hille. 

Dans le sens d^omettre^ d*oublier de faire quelque chose, 11 
demande de : Qui cherche Dieu de bonne foi ne manque 
jamais de le trouver. (Bossuet.) Les malheureux ne man- 
quent jamais de se plaindre. Je ne manquerai pas de faire 
ce que vous voulez, 

Dans le sens de faillir, Stre sur le point de, on emploie 
aussi de, quoique le sens soit affirmatif : Nous avons manque 
de verser. c/'ai manque de tomber. II a manque de se 
trahir, 

Obliger. Dans le sens dHmposer obligation de dire ou de 
faire quelque chose, ce verbe prend d ou de. Cependant 
I'opinion des meilleurs grammairiens est que la prep, d vaut 
mieux : 

La loi naturelle nous oblige a honorer pere et mere, (Bar- 

thelemy.) L^envie de parvenir Pa oblige d^etudier. (Acad.) 

Dans le sens de rendre service, faire plaisir, il ne veut 4tre 
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Buivi que de la preposition de : Vous w'obligerez beaueoup de 
me recommander a mes juges. 

Avec le passif de est egalement la preposition que Ton doit 
preferer : Je suis oblige de vous quitter. On est oblige de 
travailler a reprimer ses passions. 

OccuPEB (S'). On dit s*occuper de, dans le sens de penser 
k une chose, d'en avoir la t^te remplie, chercher les moyens 
d'y reussir ; et s^occuper d, dans le sens d'y travailler : II 
. s'occupe de detruire les abus, li s'occupe a detruire les ahus. 
H vaut mieux s'occuper kjouer qu^k mSdire. Ces peuples sont 
tmiquSment occupes de /aire la guerre et dialler a la chasse, 

Offrir prend de ou a devant I'infinitif qu'il regit : II offre 
de prendre ma maison, Je lui ai ofTert a boire et a manger, 
(Voir refuser,) 

Comme verbe pronominal il se construit avec d plut6t 
qu'aveo de : Je m'offre a servir son courroux, (Voltaire.) 
Je m'offre a vous venger, (Th. Corneille.) Il s'est offert de' 
bonne grdce a y aller, ou d'y aller, 

OuBLiER. On dit oublier a, quand on a perdu I'usage, 
I'habitude de faire une chose que I'on faisait ordinairement ; 
et I'on dit oublier de, quand il s'agit d'un manque de memoire. 
Ainsi, on oublie a danser, a lire, en ne dansant pas, en ne 
lisant pas ; et Pon oublie dialler dans un endroit, de faire 
qck,, etc., parce qu'on ne s'en est pas ressouvenu. 

Ces nuances delicates n'ont pas toujours ete observees par 
les ecrivains meme les plus jcorrects. L' Academic dit en- 
core : Je 7t'ai rien oublie pour le persuader, 

Plaire (Se), prend a devant un infinitif ; plaire employe 
impersonnellement prend de : JSlle s'est plu a vous contredire, 
Le del dans une nuit profonde 
Se plait a novs cacher ses his, (J. B. Rousseau.) 

II a plu a Dieu dejinir ses miseres. 

Prier. Ce verbe signifiant inviter d, veut la prep, d : prier 
quelqu^un a diner, a souper, etc.; signifiant demander avec 
instance, 11 veut de : Priez-^ de venir, (Test un homme que 
je vous prie de protSger, 

Refuser, comme verbe neutre, veut la prep, de ; mais , 
comme verbe pronominal, il prend d : U m'ojfrait sa bourse ; 
fai refuse de m'en servir, II se refuse a travailler, JSlle 
se refuse a se divertir. 

On dit cependant : H lui & refuse a diner, a dSjeuner, a 
manger, a boire, a coucher, etc., ce qui veut dire il a refusS de 
lui donner quelque chose d diner, etc., un lit d coucher, 

R]&puoNBR, employe comme verbe neutre, prend d; em- 
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ploye impersonellement, il se construit avec de : Je repugne 
Bouverainement kfaire cela, (Acad.) 

On dirait tres-bien eacore unipersonnellement : II re- 
pugne de /aire cela ; et avec 1' Academic : II me repugne de 
vous enireienir (Tun pareil svjeL 

RfisouDRB. Quand ce verbe est employe activement dans 
le sens de decider une chose, il regit de avant un infinitif : 
Madame la dauphine vit ioutes les dimensions de sa croix, et 
resolut de s^y laisser attacker sans se plaindre. (Flechier.) 

Quand il est employe passivement, il prend a oxide: 
Apres tant de m^alkeurs, le Ciel enfin propice 
Est resolu, majilley k nous rendre justice, 

(P. Comeaie.) 

Vous ^tes resolu d^ahandonner Bysance, (Campistron. ) 

Et quand il est pronominal, il demande la prep, a : 

Resous-toi, pauvre epoux^ a vivre de couleuvres, (Boileau.) 

Quelquefois a ceder ma fierte se resout. (Th. Comeille.) 

RevER signifiant /aire un songe^ etre en delire, etre fouj etc., 
regit I'infinitif avec de ; dans le sens de riJUchir^ il pent etre 
suivi d'un infinitif avec a ou pour : Reve-t-il de faire cette 
demande, cette proposition 1 II a, r^ve fort long temps pour 
corriger ce vers^ cette pdriode. 

RiBQUSR. Ce verbe regit la prep, a apres un regime direct ; 
mais lorsqu'il est neutre, il regit de : Songez qu'on risque tout 
a me le refuser, (Th. Comeille.) Vous risquez de beaucoup 
perdre, pour pen gagner, 

Servtr, signifiant itre utile, propre, bon a qch,, prend a : 
Ce ckeval sert a tirer et a porter, L'exemple des grands sert 
a autoriser la vertu, (Massillon.) On dit aussi: Servir a 
diner, a dejeuner ; servez a boire a monsieur/ 

Employe comme verbe impersonnel, il prend de devant 
rinfinitif : A quoi sert-il de vous plaindre, quand vous etes 
malkeureux ? 

II s'emploie aussi avec le pronom personnel dans le sens 
^user de, et lorsqu'il est suivi d'un infinitif, il prend pour : 
Le papier dontje me sers pour vous ecrire, 

SoLLiciTSR, veut de, lorsque le sujet du verbe est I'objet de 
Taction exprimee par I'infiiiitif ; autrement on met a devant 
I'infinitif: Je P&i soUicite de venir me voir. On Ta sollicite 
a faire cette demarche, 

L' Academic dit: Solliciter qn, h, faire qch,, de faire qch. 

SuFFiRB. Ce verbe regit d ou pour : 

Souvent la raison suffit a nous conduire. (Voltaire.) 
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Ce domestique ne sauraii suffire a servir tant de per- 
sonnes. L'espirance sufBt pour rendre keureux. 

Employe impersonnellement, il regit de : JSFe vous suffit-il 
pas de savoir quHl ne veut pas y conseniir ? II suffit d'etre 
malheureux pour etre injuste. 

TacHER. Ce verbe est quelquefois suivi de la prep. <i, et 
alors il signifie viser d. Mais plus souvent il prend de, quand 
11 signifie /aire tons ses efforts pour parvenir a une fin : Vous 
t^chez a (ou de) nC emharrasser par des arguments captieux, 
Taqhons de meriier Vesiime des honnetes gens. 
Tire-la, si tu peux, de ce triste spectacle ; 
Tache a la consoler. Va done, qui te retient ? 

(Comeille.) 

Tardkb, employe oomme verbe personnel, prend a ou de, 
mais I'usage prefere d: On & trop tarde a envoy er ce secours. 
Si vous voulez attendre, monsieur, mon maitre ne tardera pas 
a rentrer. 

Mais il veut de, quand il s'emploie unipersonnellement : 
II me tarde de le voir. II lui tarde d^achever son ouvrage. 

Tenir, signifiant retenir, occuper, et dana le sens d^aifoir 
pour but, prend d : U tient a Jlnir lui-mime cet ouvrage. H 
nous a tenus deux heures a ne rien faire. 

Employe comme verbe pronominal, il se construit avec de 
dans le sens de iemp^cher de /aire, de dire qch. ; mais il 
prend d^ quand il signifie demeurer : Les ecoliers ne sauraient 
se tenir de jouer. Tenez-vous quelquefois de dire ce que vous 
pensez. Pourqum vous tenir a ne rien faire ? 

£tre tenu, dans le sens dUetre oblige, prend de : Je ne suis 
point tenu de payer ceite somme. II est tenu de m'acquitter. 

Trouver : II est difficile de trouver a faire un emprunt. 
Je rCy trouve rien a redire. II a trouve bon de se retirer. 
II a trouve a propos d'ew faire une nouvelle epreuve. 

Se trouver, avoir sujet d'etre : Vous vous trouverez bien 
de les avoir suivis. 

TuER Se. Signifiant se ruiner, oe verbe regit I'infinitif avec 
d ou pour ; signifiant se donner beaucoup de peine, il prend 
tan tot de, tantot a : Vous vous tuez a mener une pareille vie. 
Ce pauvre homme se tue pour faire subsister sa famille. On 
86 tue de lui remontrer son devoir, U se tue a rimer. 
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TABLEAU COMPARATIF DES REGLES 

Participe Present, 
INVARIABLE. 

I. 

(Action relative.) 
La mer MuaissANT ressemble k one personne irritee. 

II. 

(Action absolue,) 
Ce sont des Lomraes excellant dans lenr profession. 

IIL « 

(Action directe,) 

La religion, c'est la foi montrant ce qne la raison ne 
pent comprendre. 

Les Troyens, se fbessant, s'appbochant, s'^oigkakt de 
la mer. 

IV. 
( Circonstance.) 
Elles ont fait la route en mendiant. 

V. 
(Forme negative, — Action,) 

Personne d'nn caract^re donx, ne grondant, ne contrb- 
DiSANT, ne D&soBUGBANT jamais. 

VL 
(Action relative, passagere.) 

Les Maures, descendant de leurs montagnes, pillent 
PAfrique. 

VII. 
(Modification essentieUe,) 

Les-hommes descendant au tombeau jettent en arri^re 
an triste regard. 

VIII. 

(Suivi d^un adverbe.) 
line femme projetant tot^ours, agissant toujoura. 
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SUE LE PARTICEPE PR]^SENT. 

Adjectif Verbal. 
YARIABLB. 

I. 

(hat.) 
lis se sont engagds snr cette mer muoissante. 

II. 
(Habitude.) 
lis ont nne memoire exgellente. — TTne personne adcante. 

III. 
(Action prokmg^e.) 

Des hommes grondants et souffrants. 

Une hnmeur plaisante n'est pas celle des yleillards 

SOUFFRANTS. 

IV. 

(Manikre.) 
Elles viennent en suppliantes, des rameanx d'olivier k la 
main. 

V. 
(Forme (affirmative. — Habitude.) 

Personne d'une humeur difficile, grondante, contre- 

DISAKTE, Di:SOBLIGEANTE. 

VI. 

(tltaJt relaJtifj permanent.) 

Les Franyais, descendants des Ganlois et des Francs, 
sont guerriers comme eux. 

VII. 
(Participe d4dvn6 pour 4viter VavfipMbologie.) 

Les enfants de Loais, descendants an tombean, 
Ont laissd dans la France un monarque an bercean. 

VIII. 

(Pric6d6 d^un adverbe.) 

Une femme toujours projetante, toujours agissanDs. 

IX. 

(Employ^ substaniivem^nt.) 
Clasae de gommen9ants. — Les allants et les tenants. 

X. 

(Expression substantive.) 
De4Bubtils/at^-FUYANTs. — ^Der/aiw7-sEMBLANTS d'honnenr. 
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TABLEAU COMPARATIF DES 

VARIABLE. 

I. 

(Sans auxiliaire.) 

Que de scandales kvnka 1 Personne attendue. Une 
heare passes. 

II. 
(Gonjugui avec iaiRB.^ 

Les buchers sont £:teints. Que b^nies saient les r^publiqnes I 

III. 

/ConjuguS avec avoir, et pricidi ^un CompUmerd direct.) 

Les meillenres harangues sont celles que le coear a dict^es. 
QiLelle guerre iDtestine avon^nous allum±e ? (Corneille.) 

IV. 
(suivi d'^un infinitif^ et pRfecfeDfe d'^wi comjpliment direct.) 
Mazaely tu if'as yue avec inqai^tade 
Trainer de moQ destin la triste solitade. (Voltaire.) 

V. 

(pRfecfeDfe d^un complement direct^ et suivi d^un iNFiNmF 

r4gi par une priposition.) 

II a marchd aux ennemis, et les a contraints defuir. 
J'admire la sagesse Qu'il a eue de rester neutre dans cette 

affaire. 

VL 
(Fait, employd transiiivement, etpric6d6 d'^un compl4vnent.) 

11 est desold des pertes Qu'il a paites. 
Que de Tnaux mes ennemis m'ont faits ! 

VII. 
(LAissfe, pr4cid4 d^un complement direct qu'^U rigU, et suivi 

d'^un infiniiif.) 

Je LES ai laiss&es partir ensemble. 

Le monde vous a laiss^s rire etpleurer tout seuls. 

VIII. 
Du, permis, voulu, employes tramntivementf etpricidis d'^un 

complement direct.) 

II m'a payd les sommes qu'II m'a dues pendant six ans. 
J'use des libert^s que la morale et les lois ont toujours perhises. 
II faut vouloir fortement les choses Qu'on a une fois voulues. 
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KEGLES SUE LE PAKTICIPE PASSE. 

INVARIABLE. 
I. 

^Sans auooUiaire.) 
Attekdu Pheore avancee. FAssk Thenre fixee. 

II. 

(Conjugui avec avoik, ^na compUmeni direct.) 

Les vers m^oni ^chapp^. lis ont vaincu pour ltd. 

III. 

(ConjugtiS avec avoir, et suivi cPun compliment direct) 
Les Arcadiens oxd n£:gli6& lea sciences. 
Us ont cuLTivt les arts. 

IV. 

(PEfecfeofe d'^un compUment direct d^un inpinitip qui suit.) 
Asservie k des lois que j^ai su respecter, 
C'est .dej^ trop pour moi que de yous ecouter. (Racine.) 

V. 

(PafecfeDfe d'^un compliment direct^ dipendant d^un iNPiNrrip 

rigi par une proposition. ) » 

Ne faites rien qui ne soit digne des maximes de vertn 
que j'ai TlcHfe de vous inspirer. 

Les fleuves que vous avez eu a traverser ont retard^ 
votre marche. 

VI. 
(Fait, suivi d^un infiniJtnf^ et emphyi comme auxUiaire.) 

Ce sont mes sentiments ^-tt'on vous a fait entendre. — 
Que de maux mes ennemis m'ont fait sofuffrir ! 

VIL 
(Laissj^:, pricidi d^un compUmemt direct, dip^ndant d'^un 

infinitif qui le suit.) 

Us sont punis pour les maux gu'ils ont udsskfaire. 
Ulni reproche les rapines ^it^il a LAiss^ea;6roerpar les siens. 

VIII. 

(Dd, PERUis, VOTTLU, ayant pour compUment un infinitif 

ou une proposition sous^entendue.) 

Je lul ai rendu tous les services que j^ai du. 

II a fait toutes les d^penses que sa fortune lui a pebmis. 

Je lui aurais fait tous les vers Qu'il aurait voulu. 

14 
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TABLEAU COMPARATIF DES 

VARIABLE. 
IX. 

(Partidpe pricidi de h\ compliment direct. J 
II a une campagDe comme il L'a souhait£:e. 
Cette noayelle, L'aTez-Yons gbue ? Je L'ai crue. 

X 
(FarHcipea emphyda transitivement, et pricides dHun cam 

plement direct) 
II Kous a AiD&s de sod credit, de sa bourse. Son yalet 
Hous a bien servis. 

XI. 
(Sens transitjf,) 
Les maax <)u'elle a soufferts sont incrojables. 

XII. 
( l\yui pronxyifdnal esseittibl variable,) 
La haine s'est emparI^e de too 4me. 

XIII. 
( ProTumdnaux accidenteh FfLkct3>ks d^un campUment 

direct.) 

QUELLES DURES T^JtTT^ ils SB SOnt DITBSl 

XIV. 

(CouTfe, Valu, Pe3&. SenstransUif.) 
Les soins Qu'ils m'a gout^s. Les honnears qu'II ma 
TALUS. Les sacs Qu^il a pes&s. 

XV. 
(PricSdi Wun adverhe de quantUi,) 
Jamais tant de yertu fat-elle gouronn^e ? 

XVI. 
(Pricidd de le peu. Sens positif.) 
Je Qe me yante pas da peu de gapagit^ que j'ai acquisk. 

XVII. 
(Pricid^ de en et d^un coHPiiiMBNT direct.) 
Son administration ne r^pond pas aox esp^rances Qu^on 
EN ayait coNyuEs. 

XVIII. 
(Prec6d6 de ev[ et d^un adverbb de QUANnrfe.) 
On accamula sar sa- tete plus d'honneors qa'aucnn 
mortel n'EN ayait REgus. 



IX. (Snite.) sis 

EEGLES SUE LE PARTICEPE PASSE. 

INVARIABLE. 

IX. 

( Partidpe pr4c6d6 de h\ tenant lieu d^un in/lnitifou d!une 

proposition.) 
La veritd dtait aussi pure qu'on L'avait cru jusqu'alors. 

X. 
(Fartidpes employis intransitivement, prdcddes d^un 

complement.) 
II nous a AID& k descendre. Yos notes noiLS ODt bien 

BEBYI. 

XL 

(Sens intransitif,) 
Les annees qa'elle a souffert ont 6t6 nombreuses. 

XII. 
(Seule exception aux pronominav^ essentiels : s'arroger.) 
lis se sont arroge ce privilege. 

•XIIL 
(Fronominaux accidentds, suivis d^un coMPLiiMENT direct 
ou formes d^un verbe intransitif,) 
lis se sont accord^ cette definition. 
Ges jeunes gens se sont conyenu. 

XIV. • . 

(pESjfe. — Sens intransUif,) 
Les poids differents que ces sacs ont pes£. 

XV. 
(Fr^cide d'^un adverbe de quantity,) 
Jamais tant de vertu n'a ete Riiuxi k tant de prudence. 

XVI. 
(Fricidi de le peu. — tSens NfeoATiF.) 
Je n'ai pas besoin de justifier lb peu de liberte que j'ai pris. 

XVII. 
(Fricddd de en sans complement direct.) 
Tout le monde m'a offert des servi|;es;;et personne ne 
m'EN a rendu. ^ 

XVIII. 

(Fricidd de Km et d^un adverbe de quantit^:.) 

II n'a pas autant de science que vous en avez acquis. 

XIX. 
( Verbes impersonnets.) 
II est arriy:^ de grands malheurs. Les chalenrs qu'il a 
F\iT. It s'est RASSEMBLi: uuc foulc dc gens. 
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Locutiona, PhroMes Froverbicdes et Prcfverbes, 



A bas le chapeaa I 

A bas les mains ! 

A bas les assassins ! 

Attenda qne. 

A la bonne heore 1 

A tatous. 

A raison de. 

An reste. 

A dessein, ezpr^s. 

A force de. 

A Pinsa de. 

An delk de. 

A Diea ne plaise qne {svibj.), 

A propos de quoi ? 

A propos de rien. 

A contre-coeur, 

A fond. 

A la renyerse. 

A la rignenr. 

A deux pas dq. 

A Tenvers. 

A plomb. 

A recnlons. 
A demi. 

A toutes jambes. 
A tort. 

A tort et a travers. 
An boat da compte. 
A la portee de. 
Aa pis alter. 
A Fabris de. • 

A Pepreave de. 
A la veille de. 
Aa fil de Tepee. 
A Payenir. 
A Tecart ; ^ part. 
An pas. 

A la minate ; aa premier mo- 
ment. 



Hats off I 

Hands off ! 

Down vjith the fzssassins / 

Seeing that ; as. 

Ah, that indeed / WeU done/ 

Groping ; feding. 

At the rate of. 

Finally ; otherwise. 

On purpose. 

By dint of. By force of. 

Unknown to. 

Beyond. On the other side of. 

Godforbid. 

On what account? For what ? 

About nothing. For nothing. 

UnvnUingly. 

At the bottom. Perfectly. 

Backwards. On the back. 

StricUy, vigorously. 

Close by. Within a step of. 

Awry. The wrong way. 

Upright. Perpendioutar 

steadiness. 
Backwards. 
Half. By halves. 
At full speed. 
WrongfuUy. 
In corfusion. 
After aU. 
Within reach of. 
At the worst. 

Secure from. Sheltered from. 
Pfbqf against. 
On the eve of. 
To the sword. 

For the future. Henceforth^ 
Away ; aside. 
Walking. At a walk. 
At an hour'^s notice. 



LOCUTIONS, PHRASES FROYERBLiLES, FROVERBES. 
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Au galop. 

A Pencan. TJne vente k Ten- 

can. 
Au d^pourvu. 
Aux enchferes. 

A demain. , 

A Fimproviste. 
A la brane. 
Avoir bean. 
!N'avoir garde de. 
Avoir le cerveau pris. 
A peu pres. 
A peu de chose prfes. 
II s'en fant de beaaconp. 
II s'en faut peu. 
A pied sec. 
Pieds nus. 
A moi J au secours ! 
A moi| k vous, k lui, etc. 

A mesure que. 

Au comble. 

Argent comptant. 

Au prix coutant. 

Cela va sans dire. Katurelle- 

ment. 
Ci-devant. 
Ci-dessus. 

'k et 1^. 

Ji-apres. 
C'est pourquol 
En tout cas. 
Chemin faisant. 

Un contre-sens. 
Tin coup de maitre. 
Un coup d'oeil. 
Un coup de tonnerre. 
Un cpup-de vent. 
Un coup d'armes k fen. 
Un coup de pied. 
Un coup de main. 
Un coup de poing. 
Un coup d^dtat. 



Galloping. At a gallop. 
By auction. An auction sale. 

Unawares. 

By auction. 

TiU to-morrow. 

Unexpectedly. 

At dusk. 

To he usless, in vain. 

To he far from. 

To have a odd in om*s head. 

Nearly. Almost. 

Within a little. 

It is far from. 

It is near. Little is wanting. 

Dry footed, dryshod. 

Barefoot, ixirefooted. 

Help ! help I 

My turn, your turn, histurtif 

etc. 
In proportion as. 
Complete, to the completion. 
Beady money. Gash. 
At prime cost. 
Of course. 

Formerly. 

Below. 

Here and there, about. 

Below. 

Th&refore. 

At all events. Any how. 

On the way. At the same 

time. 
A contradiction. 
A master-stroke. 
A glance, a prospect. 
A clap of thunder. 
A squall, a gust of wind. 
A shot, a report. 
A hick. 

A slap. A surprise. 
A blow with on^s fist. ' 
A strong political measure. 
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Tin coup d^essaL 

Menus conps, menus frais. 

Goute que coiite. 

C'est tout au plus si. 
G'est bien bete. 
G^est beaucoup dire. 
G'est une betise. 
D'accord. 

Aujourd^hui en huit. 
Aujourd^hui en quinze. 
D^hier en huit. 
D'hier en quinze. 

D^avance. 

De bonne heure; de meilleure 

heure. 
De deux jours Pun. 
De plus. 

De fond en comble. 
Du haut en bas. 
De nouveau. 
De tout temps. 
D'apr^s. 
De sorte que. 
De maui^re que. 
D'abord — ensuite. 
Du premier abord. 
De pis en pis. 
D^autant plus que. 
De temps en temps. 
Vivre de. 
Se donner des airs ; prendre 

des airs. 
En haut. 
En bas. 
En dedans. 
En dehors. 
En attendant. 
En convenir. 
En passant. 
Paire la chambre. 
Faire la cuisine. 



A trial, A maidenrspeech. 
Sundries, smaU, minor ea?- 

penses. 
At any price ; cost what U 
may. 

It is the utmost if, etc. 
It is very stupid. 
It is saying much. 
It is a folly. 

On good terms. Agreed, 
This day vxek. 
This day fortnight. 
In a week from yesterday. 
In a fortnight from yesber- 

day. 
Beforehand, 
Early ; earlier. 

Every other day. 

Further, 

To the very foundation. 

From top to bottom. 

New, again. Over again. 

Ever, always. 

According to. 

So that. 

So that. 

At first — afterwards. 

At first sight. 

Worse and worse. 

The more so as. 

Now and then. 

To live on ; to live by. 

To assume airs. 

Above ; up stairs. 

Below ; down stairs. 

Within ; inside. 

Without ; outside. 

In the mean time. 

To agree to. 

By the by' 

To clean the room. 

To cook, to prepare victuals. 
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Faire pauvre cuisine. 
En faisant cela. 
En lui faisant voir. 
Se faire comprendre. 

Ne faire que. 
Ne faire que de. 
Faute de. 
Faire grace k qn. 

Faire naitre. 

Faire valoir. 

Se faire valoir. 

Se fier k qn. 

Se fier sur Pavenir. 

Se mdfier de ; se ddfier de. 

(§ 634.; . 
jStre au fait de (au conrant 

de). 
Goutte a goutte 
Lors meme. 
Manquer de. 
Marchander. 

II ne marchanda pas sa vie. 

ft 

Avez-vous marchandd cette 

toile cirde ? 
II me la fait $5 la pi^ce. 
II la fait trop chere. 
Faire naufrage. 
Mot k mot, mot pour mot. 
Apprendre qch. mot k mot. 

Transcrire, traduirei rendre, 
dieter qch, mot k mot. 

Ne tenir qu'^. 
Ou bieh. 

Passer par les armes. 
Cela me passe. 

Que cela ne nous passe pas. 



To keep a poor table. 
By, ou in doing thai. 
By, ou in showing him. 
To make one^s self under" 

stood. ^ 

To do nothing hut. 
To have hut just. 
For vxmt of. 
To for give f to pardon some 

one. 
To give birth to, to give rise 

to, to cause, , 
( In turn, to accomU. 
I To mxjjce the best of. 
To boast, to brag. 
To trust to one. 
To trust to the future, 
lo mistrust ; to distrust. 

To be thoroughly acquainted 

with. 
Drop by drop. 
Even if, though. 
To be near, to have almost. 
To cheapen ; to bargain. 
He did not hesitate to expose 

his life. 
Did you ask the price of that 

oil-doth f 
He asks me $5 a piece for it. 
He asks too mv>chfor it. 
To be shipwrecked. 
Literally, word by word. 
To learn something ux>rd by 

word. 
To copy, translate, render, 

dictate something word by 

word. 
To depend only on. 
Or. 

To put to the sword. 
That is beyond my compre- 
hension. 
That is between us. 
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Par m^garde. 

Par icl ; par 1^ ; par ofL 

Par deyant ; par derriere. 

Peu k pen. 

Petit k petit. 

Par rapport k, 

Poar pen qae. 

Pour ainsi dire, 

Lepour et le contre. 

Pour lors. 

Pour I'amoar de. 

Plut k Dieu que (svJtQ,). 

Penser tomber, etc. 

Prendre son parti. 

Preter serment. 

Preter main-forte. 

Peu m'importe. 

£tre en pension. ^ 

Se mettre en pension. 

Prendre en pension. 

II n'en est rien. 

Se laisser aller. 

Vous etes le bienvenu. 

Je Yous fais mes adienx. 

En etre quitte ponr. 

II en a ete quitte ponr la 

peur. 
Se demettre. 
Pour surcroit de malhenr, il 

s'est d^mis Tepaule. 
Le chirnrgien la Ini a remise. 
Se demettre de sa place. 
Quabd meme ; quand bien 

meme. 
Quoi qu'il en soit. 
Se rendre ridicule. 
Tourner qn, en ridicule. 

Tomber dans le ridicule. 
Le comble du ridicule. 
Kabattre. 



By mistake. 

This way ; thai way ; which 
way? 

Before, behind. 

By degrees. 

By laUe and little. 

With respe(^ to. 

If; however HtHe. 

As it vxre. 

The pro andean. 

Then, for that time. 

For the sake of (love of). 

Please God thai. Ood send. 

To he near falling, etc. 

To decide. 

To swear. To take an oath. 

To lend assistance. 

It is of little consequence to 
me. 

To hoard; to live in a hoard- 
ing house. 

To go to hoard. 

To hoard; to receive hoarders. 

It is not so. It is not the case. 

To give way. 

You are welcome. 

I hid youfareweU. 

To escape wiih. 

He escaped with a fright. 

To he dislocated. 

For more had luck, he dido^ 

cated his shoulder. 
The surgeon has set it. 
To resign on^s office. 
Even, ^though. 

However it may he. 
To make one^s sdfridicvlous. 
To turn some one into ridi- 
cule. 
To hecome ridiculous. 
The height of the ridiculous. 
To deduct. 
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!Ne voulez-vous rien en rabai- 

tre ? 
Sans coup ferir. 
Sans fagon. 
Sens dessns dessoas. 
Si ce n'est que. 
S'y connaitre bien. 
Sur-le-champ. 
Savoir gre k qn, de qch. 
Savoir comment s'y prendre. 

Soit que. 
Se passer de. 

Se sauver. 

Soi-disant. 

Surfaire. 

Je ne yous a! pas snrfait. 

De la soupe aux berbes. 

De la soupe an lait. 

De la soupe k perroquet. 

De la soupe k la puree. 

II me tarde de. 

Tout an plus. 

Tant s'en fant. 

Tout k coup. 

Tout d'un coup. 

Tout de suite. 

Tant soit pen. 

Tant bien que mal. 

Tant pis. 

Tant pis tant mieux. 

Au pis aller. 

II prit ses jambes a son cou. 

Tout de bon. 

Tout beau. 

Tout droit. 

Tirer bon parti. 

Tout k fait. 

Toutefois. 

Tout k la fois. 

Tout pres. 

Tiens ; tenez. 



Wm you not deduct sovne- 

thing f 
Withxmt strUdiig a blow. 
Withovi ceremony. 
Upside down. 
But that ; except thai. 
To understand tveU, 
Immediately ; upon the spot. 
To be obliged to a. o.for s. t. 
To know how to go aboni a 

thing. 
Whether. 
To dispense vnth; to do unthr 

out. 
To take to one^s heels, 
Sdf'Called, 
To overcharge, 
I have not asked you too 

much. 
Vegetable soup, 
MUk-porridge. 
Bread steeped in wine, 
Peorsoup, 
I long to. 
At most. 
So far from. 
Suddenly ; on a sudden. 
AU at onee ; at once. 
Directly, 
Ever so little. 
Some how; well or ill. 
So much the vxyrse. 
It is tolerably indifferent. 
At the worst. 
He took to his heels. 
In earnest f seriously. 
Softly ; genUy. 
Straight along. 
To profit by. 
Quite, entirely, 
JBoujever, 

AU at once, at a Hme. 
Close by. 
Here, 
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Faire k sa tete. 

Perdre la tete. 

La tete me tourne. 

G'est ce que j'appelle blagaer. 

C'est de la blagae. 

C'est on fameaz blagaenr. 

II est adonne, sqjet a la bois- 

son. 
Ne savoir que faire. 

Le feu a pris k la maison. 

Mettre le fea k la maisoii. 

Venir k bout. 

En venir aax mains. 

Yient ensnite. 

Ventre k terre. 

Yenir aax voies de fait. 

Yive le pr^ident ! 

Se garder de. 

Yu que. 

Tout k rheure. 

Tout k rheure. 

Tout le monde. 

En user bien avec qn. 

En user mal ayec qn. 

N'ayoir que faire de. 

G'est an faut le faire. 

A fleur d^eau. 

Entre deux vins. 

Entre chien et loup. 

De par le roi. 

Defense de faire des ordures. 

Faire maison nette. 

Avoir fort k faire. 

Cela vaut fait. 

Gens de meme farine. 

Faute de. 



7b have one^s oum way. 

To lose one'^8 wits, 

I am giddy. 

Thai I call telling stories. 

That is humbug. 

He is a known humibug. 

He is addicted to drinhing. 

Not to know what one is 

dbovi,. 
The house took fire. 
To set the house on fire. 
To succeed. To make a shift. 
To come to Hows. 
Thenfdllows. 

Atfxdl speed; whip and spur. 
To come to Uows! 
Long live the president ! 
To beware of. 
Whereas; as. 
Presently J by and by. 
Just now. 
Every body. 
To use som£body well. 
To use soTnebody ill. 
Not to want; not to need. 
It is a thing that must he 

done. 
Between wind and water. 
Half seas over. 
At night faU. 
By the king. 
Commit no nuisance. 
To make a clear house. 
To have a hard task. 
It is as good as done. 
Birds of a feather. 
For want of. 



X bon dTO}t. 

Avec connaissance de cause. 



With good reason. 
From knowledge of the dr- 
cumstances. 
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A bon titre. 

A bout portant. 

A cela pr^s. 

Tirer k clair. 

A contre-biais. 

A contre-temps. 

A coup sur. 

A convert de. 

A corps perdu. 

Mettre k ddcouvert. 

A discretion. 

A grands pas. 

Yendre k Pamiable ; k Pen- 

chfere. 
A la d^robde. 
Au depourvu. 
A Penvi. 
A la file. 
A la Idgfere. 
A merveille I 
A mon ^gard. 
A peine. 
A quoi bon ? 
A rebours, k contre-poiL 

• 
A vue d^ceil. 
Au dire de. 
Au large. 
Au large! 

Au pied de la lettre. 
Avoir affaire k. 
Avoir mal au coeur. 
A fleur d'eau. 
A feu et k sang. 
Aux abois. 
A Pagonie. 
A d^autres ! 
A la veille de. 
A demain. 
A Tendroit. 
A Penvers. 
Avoir de quoi. 
A belles mains. 
A Panglaise. 



With good right. 

Point blanc. 

With that exception. 

To filter ; to draw off. 

Against the grain. 

lU timed. 

Certainty. 

Under cover ; shielded from. 

Headlong. 

To lay open. 

Without restricium. 

JRapidly. 

To seU by private contract; 

by Auction. 
By stealth. 
Unawares. 

In emulation of each other. 
In a line. 
Inconsiderately. 
Wonderful ! 
With respect to me. 
Scarcely. 
What is the use f 
The wrong way. Against the 

grain. 
Visibly. 
According to. 
Off ; at a distance. 
Stand off I 
Literally. 

To have to do with. 
To be sick. 
Even with the water. 
To fire and sword. 
At the last shifU 
At the last gasp. 
TtU that to your granny. 
On the eve of 
Till to-morrow. 
The right side. 
The wrong way. 
To have where withal. 
By handfuls. 
In the English fashion. 
14* 
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A la fhkngaise. 

A cor et k cri. 

A sa barbe. 

Avoir beaa jea. 

Avoir la tete prfes da bonnet. 

AUer bride en main. 

Auz calendes grecqnes. 

Kenvojer anx calendes greo- 
qaes. 

Au.comble de. 

Au pins vite. 

DUci k trois jours. 

A deux doigts de. 

A la nage. 

Avoir un pied-^terre. 

Mettre pied k terre. 

A la longue. 

A deax tranchants. 

A cheval. 

A tonte bride ; k bride abat- 
tae. 

A pleines mains. 

A qui fera ? 

A I'abonnement. 

Aox agnets. 

Les apparences sont trom- 
penses. 

A. hanteur d'appni. 

An pins tot. 

An plus tard. 

Gela fera-t-il votre affifidre f 

J'ai'votre affaire. 

Mettre aux abois. 

tltre aux abois ; etre r^uit 
aux abois. 

Sans adieu. 

8e tirer d'affaire. 

J'ai des affaires par-dessus la 
tete. 

tltre au-dessous de ses affai- 
res. 

Une querelle d'Allemand. 

II J va de ma vie. 



In the French fashion. 

With hue and cry. 

To his face. 

To have a fine opportuniiy. 

To be captious, hot-headed. 

To go on caviioudy. 

When two Sundays come Uh 

gether. 
To put off for ever. 

At the higher pitch of. 

As quick as possible. 

WUhvn three days. 

Within an inch of. 

In swimming. 

lo have a place to stop at. 

To alight. 

In the end. 

Two^dged. 

On horseback ; mcurUed. 

AtfuU speed. 

By handfuls ; in obundanoe. 
Who is to deal f 
By subscription. 
On the watch. 
Appearances are deceitful. 

Breast high. 

At the soonest. 

At the latest. 

WiU that suit you f 

I have what wiU suit you. 

To holdf to keep at bay. 

To be, to stand at bay. 

To be herd up. 
We shall meet again. 
To get out of a difficulty. 
I am over head and ears in 

business. 
Not to be prosperous in busfir 

ness. 
A groundless quarrel. 
Ltfe is at stake. 



I 
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Aller bon train. 
Dire la bonne ayentare. 
Prendre nn air de feu. 
Prendre ses aises. 

£tre dans son assiette. 

N'etre pas dans son assiette. 

Paire avaler nne poire d'an- 

goisse k qn. 
Paire sonffnr des angoisses k. 
Paire le savaQt, Fimportant. 

De quoi s^agit-il ? 
Battre les cartes. 
Boire k la sante de qn. 
Boire k sa soif. 
Boire k longs traits. 
Paire boire k la ronde. 
Donner ponr boire. 
Voil^ qnelque chosQ ponr lea 

epingles. 
Boire le Styx. 
A petit manger bien boire. 

Se briiler, se faire santer la 

cervelle. 
Baisser pavilion. 
£tre en butte k, 
Boire dans nn verre. 
Paire fanx bond k. 

Le papier boit. 

Tout de bon. 

Venir k bout de. 

Pousser k bout. 

Donner le branle k qch, 

Mener le branle. 

Bras dessus, bras dessous. 

Avoir sur les bras. 

II a Phabitude de broder. 

Donner des calottes k qn. 



To go at a good rate. 

To teU fortunes. 

To warm one's self. 

To make one^s self comfort- 

Me, 
To he at one^s ease; to be at 

home. 
Not to fed as usual ; to be 

out of sorts. 
To give any one a choke 

pear. 
To torture. 
To play the learned man, the 

important .man. 
What is the matterf 
To shuffle the cards. 
To drink any one'^s hecMh. 
To drink when one is thirsty. 
To drink deep. 
To put the glass round. 
To give money for drink. 
There is some pin-money for 

you. 
To die. 
Be eats Utiles but he drinks a 

good deal. 
To blow out om*s brains. 

To strike colors. 

To be exposed to. 

To drink out of a glass. 

To disappoint; to give the 

dip. 
The paper sinkSf Uots. 
In good earnest. 
To succeed ; to accomplish. 
To drive to extremeties. 
To set a thing going. 
To lead the dance. 
Arm in arm. 

To have upon on^s hands. 
He has the habit of emJbdlishr 

"^f^Qt of exaggerating. 
To box any one'^s ears. 
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Yons faitee an carillon ^pon- 

▼antable. 
Demearer snr le carreao. 
Nous arons le champ libre. 

Le sanmon charge Pestomac. 

Faire cas de. 
Chemin faisant 
Gait k point. 
Demearer, dtre capot. 
Faire capot. 

Gela fait dresser les cheyeox. 

Un raisonnement tir^ par les 

cheveaz. 
Mener ane vie de chien. 
Faire le chien coachant. 
Jeter sa langae aaz chiens. 
Battre le chien deyant le 

loap. 
G'est an metier de chien. 
II est comme le chien de jar- 
» dinier. 

Bemner ciel et terre. 
]^tre aa troisieme ciel. 
Fermer k clef. 
Tin pas de clerc. 
Faire sonner la grosse cloche. 

Gela ne tient ni k fer ni a 

clou. 
Avoir le coenr sor les l^vres. 

Gela Ini tient an coear. 
£ltre coiff^ d^nne opinion. 
tHre n6 coiffd. 

Pour comble de joie, de mal- 

hear. 
De fond en comble. 

II en a ponr son compte. 



Tou maJce a dreadful noise. 

7b be kQled on the tpot. 
We have it, things our own 

way. 
Salmon is heavy to Oke sto- 

mach. 
To care about. 
On the way. 
Done to a turn. 
To look foolish ; tobe balked. 
To capsize, to upset. To car 

pot. 
It makes om^b hair stand on 

end. 
^ farfetched argument. 

To lead a do^s life. 
To cringe ; to be a toad-eater. 
To give up guessing. 
Beating one to frighten an- 

other. 
Bis a dog's trade. 
He is like the dog in the manr 

ger. 
To leave no stone unturned. 
To be in ecstasy. 
To lock. 

The act of a novice, a blunder. 
To call all means to ane^s 

side. 
ThaJPB neither here nor there. 



\ 



To carry on^s heart in 
on€?8 hand ; to be frank. 
He takes it to heart. 
To be wedded to an opinion. 
To be bom with a silver spoon 

in one^s mouth. 
To complete the joy, the mis- 

fortune. 
Completely; entirely, from 

top to bottom. 
He has enough of it. 
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Avoir k bon compte. 

Cela ne fera pas mon compte. 

Kendre compte de. 

Se connaitre en qoh. 

Toucher la grosse corde. 
L^habit montre la corde. 
Un dr6Ie de corps. 
Un drole de tour. 
Un tas de droles. 
A corps perdu. 
Corps k corps. 
Coucher par ^crit. 
Coucher en joue. 
Aa coucher du soleil. 
Coaler k fond ; conler bas. 
Cooler une statue. 
Avaler des couleuyres. 



Yoir tout couleur de rose. 

Un coup d'^p^ dans I'ean. 
Un coup de langue. 
Pour le coup. 

Recevoir des coups de canne. 
II ne manque pas de coup. 
Arretez, ou je vous tue. 
An milieu, an fort de la unit. 
Couper rherbe sous les pieds 

de qn, 
Couper le yin avec de Peau. 
tltre consu d'or. 
Cracher du latin. 

Cette plume crache. 
On lui creya les yeuz. 
Crever d^orgueil, de depit, etc. 

Crever de faim. 
Crever de rire. 



To have cheap. 

That vM riot answer my pur* 

pose. 
To explain; to give an ao- 

count of. 
To understand a thing ; to he 

a judge of anything. 
To touch the principal string. 
The coat is threadbare, 
A droUy queer fellow, 
A funny trick. 
A pared of blackguards. 
Headforemost, 
Hand in hand. 
To commit to uniting. 
To take aim at. 
At sunset. 

To sink ; to founder. 
To cast a status. 
To sup sorrow; to undergo 

hardships ; to put up wUh 

mortifications. 
To look at every thing on the 

bright side, 
A useless blow ; a vain effort, 
A sharp word. 
For this time. 

To be caned ; to get a caning. 
He is a dead-shot. 
Stopy or you are a dead man. 
In ifie dead of the night. 
To undermine any one. 

To mix urine uMi waier. 

To roll in richSs. 

To jabber, to be always quot- 
ing Latin, 

This pen spatters. 

They put out his eyes. 

To burst with pride, with 
spite f etc. 

To die of hunger. 

To split one^s sides unth 
laughter. 
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A cor et k cri. 

Salaer qn. par des cris. 

Poosser des cris plaintifs. 

Da latin de cuisine. 
G'est le chant da cygne. 
Darner le plon k qn. 

Ne saTOir snr qnel pied dan- 

ser. 
II daabe toat le monde. 
Se ddbontonner ayec son ami 

D^coayrir saint Pierre poor 

convrir saint Panl. 
Mettre k d^coaTert. 
Se mettre a decouvert. 
Mettre qaelqa^an dedans. 
II se sont dedits. 

An d^faat de. 
£tre en d^faat. 
Apres moi le d^loge. 



AToir une dent contre. 

Prendre la lane arec les 
dents. 

D^hirer k belles dents. 

Prendre le mors anz dents. 

"Ne Yons en deplaise. 

A la d^roMe. 

Tin escalier ddroM. 

Des lors. 

Avoir des affaires par-dessos 

la tete. 
AUer an-deyant de. (§ 565.) 
Donner snr les doigts. 
Avoir des yeaz an boat des 

doigts. 



With hue and cry. 

7b shatU at any one. 

To utter plaintive cries ; to 

hord. 
Dog latin. 

It is the expiring song. 
To surpass; to outdo any 

one. 
To he at one'^s unf^s end. 

He speaks ill of every body. 
To unbosom o.'^s s. to o^.s 

friend. 
Bobbing Peter to pay Paul. 

To expose. 

To lay one^s sdfopen. 

To tcSbe any one in. 

They have contradicted each 

<^ier. 
In vxint of. 
To be at fault. 
^ When I am gone, coine 

1 A short life and a merry 
^one. 
To have a spite against \ io 

owe a grudge. 
{ To aim ai impossibiliiies. 
{Driving a nail into the 

moon. 
To tear in pieces ; to attack 

tooth and nail. 
To take fright ; to run away. 
With your leave. ' 
By steals ; secretly. 
A private staircase. 
From that time. 
To he over head and ears in 

business. 
To go and meet. 
To rap the knucHdes. 
To have eyes behind one. 
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Conner dans le piege. 

S^en donner. 

Donner des verges ponr se 

faire fouetter. 
Se laisser manger la laine snr 

le dos. 
Faire le gros de. 

Le temps me dare. 
Demeurer d'accord. 
II a mis de Teau dans son Tin. 
II tombe de I'ean. 
De Feau de veau. 
De Pean benite de conr. 
Suer sang et ean. 
Nager entre deox eanx. 
C'est battre Peau. 
Faire venir Pean an monlin. 
L'eehapper belle. 
Apr^s Yons il fant tirer P6- 
chelle. 

Tine echelle de corde. 
Faire la conrte dchelle. 

Faire k qn. la conrte Echelle. 

Le cas dcheant. 

Prendre le chemin des dco- 

liers. 
II ecorche le frangais. 
Faire Pdcole bnisonni&re. 
Faire nne fante d'ecolier. 

£tre entre Penclnme et le 
martean. 

II fant etre enclnme on mar- 
tean. 

£:tre dans Pembarras. 

Tirer gn. d'embarras. 

II emprnnte de Pargent k 

tont le monde. 
La lane emprnnte sa lomi^re 

da soleil. 



To run into the snare. 

To indulge one'^8 self. 

To make a rod for one^s own 

back. 
To suffer one^s self to he 

fleeced. 
To assume an air ofimpor- 

tance. 
Time hangs heavy upon m£. 
To agree ; to he of one mind. 
He has hecome cooler. 
It rains. 
Veal tea. 
Court promises, 
lb strive vrith all one^s might. 
To waver hetuyeen two parties. 
It is labor in vain. 
To bring grist to the mid. 
To have a narrow escape, 
i Nothing can be better. 
< You have left nothing fur' 
( ther to be done. 
A rope ladder. 
To mount upon each other'' 8 

shoulders. 
To have the way for any one. 
If it should so happen. 
7b take a round about way. 

He murders French. 
To play truant, 
lb make a school- boy^s blun- 
der. 
To he in a sad dilemma. 

One must either do or suffer 
evU. 

To be in trouble. 

To relieve one from his per- 
plexity. 

He borrows money of every 
body. 

The moon derives h/er light 
from the sun. 
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L^endroit d^une ^toffe, etc. 

A deaz endroits. 

Se montrer, se faire yoir par 

son bel endroit. 
II d'j a point de pire sonrd qne 

celai qui ne Teat pas en- 

tendre. 
II n'a ni bonche ni ^peron. 

Tirer son dpingle da jea. 
Se soacier comme d^ane 

^pingle de. 
Etre tir^ & qaatre dpingles. 

Avoir son ^aipage, tenir 
^aipage. 

Etre dans an triste ^nipage. 

Se lever, monter sar ses er- 
gots. 

Oter qch. deson esprit. 

Mettre qch. dans son esprit. 

Frapper d^estoc et de taille. 
Parler d'estoc et de taille. 
Donner les dtrivi^res k qn. 

J'y sais. 

Y etes-vons ? 

T etes-voas poar qaelqae 

chose ? 
J^j sais poar ma peine, 

G'est egal. 
Cela m'est ^gal. 

Traiter d^^l k ^al. 

A regard de. 

En 4gard k. 

Je le ferai par ^gard poar 

voas. 
A cet ^gard. 

C'est' un manqae d'^gards. 
De toate fa^on. 



The right side of a stuffs ; etc. 

Dotibl^'mded. 

To show one'^s best side j to 

put on^s best foot forward. 
None is so deaf as he that 

tolU not hear. 

m 

He has neHiher wit nor cou- 
rage. 
To get ovA of a scrape. 
Not to care apinfcr. 

To look as if one came out cf 

a bandrbox. 
To keep onf^s carriage. 

To be poorly equipped. 

To ride one's high horse ; to 
show one^s bristles. 

To get a thing out qfone^s 
head. 

To get a thing into one^s 
head. 

To cut and Ihrust. 

To talk at random. 

To give one a sound thrash- 
ing. 

I have it. ' 

Do you see it. 

Are you concerned initf 

1 have my pains for my 

trouble. 
It is all the same. 
I do not mind U. Thatmakes 

no differerkoe to wic. 
To treat as on£s equal. 
Respecting. 
Considering. 
IvM do it for your sake. 

In that resptct. 

It is a want of respect 

In every u>ay. 
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De fagoD que. 
C'est k moi k faire. 
Faire ses dents. 
N 'avoir que faire de. 

Faire maison nette. 

Qa^estrce que cela toos fait? 

Se faire fort. 

Cela yaut fait. 

C'en est fait de lui. 

Faire cas de. 

Se faire jour k trayers. 

De combien s'en faut-il ? 
II n'en fallat pas dayantage. 
Si faat-il, encore faut-il que. 

Ayoir la tete felee, le timbre 

fel6, 
Geler k pierre fendre. 
Ayoir la bouche fendue jus- 

qu'aux oreilles. 
Les quatro fers en Pair. 
Faire mourir k petit feu, 
Donner du fil k tordre. 
Faire les frais de. 
La balle lui a frise le yisage. 
Je frise la quarantaine. 
Friser rimpertinent. 
Friser la corde. 
II n'y a rien k frire. 
Vous avez frapp^ juste. 
C'est un petit gaillard. 
Yiyre et mourir en galant 

homme. 
Faire le galant. 

Changer de gamme. 
Chanter k qn, sa gamme. 
N'ayoir garde de. 
Ayoir part an gateau. 



So that. 

It is my deal. 

To cut OTi^s teeth. 

Not to want, to have no need 

of. 
lb clear the* house; to send 

away aU the servants. 
What is that to you f 
To take upon one^s self. 
It is as good as done. 
It is all over with him. 
To care for. 
To make one'^s way through ; 

to break through. 
How much is wanting f 
That was quite sufficient. 
It is necessary notunthstand- 

ing. 
To he crack-brained. 

To freeze intensely. . 

To have a mouth from ear to 

ear. 
Heels uppermost. 
To kill by incites. 
To give one somethinjg to do. 
To contribute the most to. 
The haU grazed his face. 
I am near forty. 
, To border on the impertinent. 
To narrowly escape hanging. 
There is nothing to eat. 
Tou have hit the mark. 
He is a sly dog. 
lb live and die an honest 

man. 
To play the gaUant, the agree* 

dSble. 
To alter one'^s tone. 
To rate any one soundly, 
lb take care not to do. 
i To have a share in the^o- 

] M 

( To have a finger in the pie. 
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Parta^r le g&tean. 

N'y voir goutte (% 563). 

fetre, vivre k gogo. 

Jeter sa goorme. 

Des gouts et des coolean il 

n'y a pas k dispnter. 
Chacon k son go&t. 
Graisser son tinge. 
Graisser le martean. 
De grd k gr6. 
Bon gr^ mal gr^. 

Savoir bon gr^ k, 
SaToir mauyais gr6 k. 

Les gros bonnets. 

II a la guenle ferr^e, pay^e. 

£ltre fort en guenle. 

Avoir la guenle morte. 

Payer les guides. 

Je suis en gnignon aiy'ourd^ 

huL 
Vous m'avez porte gnignon. 
Tout de guingois. 
Avoir Pesprit de guingois. 
Habile en toutes choses. 
Faire k conp de hache. 
Mettre la hache k I'arbre. 
II a Vhaleine mauvaise. 
Se mettre hors d'haleine. ) 
Perdre Phaleine. J 

Un ouvrage de longue haleine. 
Acheter de hasard. 
Yous le prenez bien haut. 
Haut le pied ! 
A Pheure qu'il est. 

Avoir la main heureuder 
Arriver k la bonne heure. 
Que vous importe ! 
Que* m'importe 1 
II joue de son reste. 
Jouer gros jen. 



{ 



To go halves, snacks. 

Not to he able to see. 

To live in clover. 

To sow ovv^s vyild oats. 

There is no ^disputing dbovt 
taste. 

Every one to his tade. 

To dirty one^s linen. 

To fee, to bribe the porter. 

By mutual agreement. 

Will I niU I, wUl you niU 
you, etc. 

To he obliged to. 

To be displeased with; to 
take HI. 

The great folks, the nobs. 

Eis throat is paved. 

To have the gift of the gab. 
To he abusive. 

To he down in the m^outh. 

To pay the postilion. 

I have a run of ill luck to- 
day. 

You have brought me ill luck. 

All awry. 

To be cross^ained. 

Clever in all things. 

To do clumpy, slovenly. 

To lay the axe to the tree. 

His breath smells, is foul. 

To get out of breath. 

A long-winded affair. 

To buy second-hand. 

You take a high tone. 

Be gone I Be off! 

By this time] at the present 

moment. 
To have a lucky hand. 
To come in the nick of time. 
What is it to you f 
What do I care f 
He is at ^is last stake. 
To play high. 
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Se jouer de gn, 
Se faire imprimer. 

A moQ insu. 
fetre le jouet de. 
Mettre an jour. 

Son esprit est joomalier. 
C'est toat an juste. 
Dites-moi le prix an pins joste. 
C^est le plus juste prix. 
C'est un peu trop juste. 
Lacher la bride 4. 

Lacber sa prise. 
Lacher un mot. 
Lecher le mot. 

Ne pas laisser d'etre. 

Prendre le large. 

Gagner le large. 

An large I 

G'est un ours mal leche. 

Prendre an pied de la lettre. 

C'est un chercheur de fran- 

ches lippees. 
En toutes lettres. 
tlire aux premieres loges. 

S'il y a lieu. 
Si j'y vois lieu. 
Avoir k se loner. 

Avoir des lunes. 

Prendre qn. dans sa bonne, 
dans sa manvaise lune. 

Faire le lundi. 

Avoir maille k partir avee 
qn. 



Laisser tomber, reprendre une 
maille. 



2b make a fool of one. 

To appear in print ; to pub- 
lish. 

Without my knomledge. 

To be the ^port^ plaything of. 

To bring to light ; to 'give 
birth to. 

Me 18 not every day alike. 

It is 08 much as you can say. 

TeU me the lovjest price. 

It is the lowest price. 

It is raiher too tight, too close. 

lo give the reins to ; to give 
way to. 

To let go one^s hold. 

To let slip a word. 

To say, to pronounce the 
word. 

To be nevertheless. 

To stand off ; to run avmy. 

To stand out to sea. 

Stand off / 

He is an unlicked cub. 

To take literally. 

He is a sponger. 

AifuM length. 

To have the best places ; tobe 

well placed. 
If it be necessary. 
If I see an opportunity. 
To have reason to be satisfied 

with. 
To he whimsical; to ham 

whims, crotchets. 
To take any one in his good, 

%n his bad moments. 
To keep Monday. 
( To have a crow to pluck 
J uMh a. 0. 
\ To have a bone to pick 

vnth a. 
To drop astUch, to take up a 

stitcJi. 
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Tin pince-maille. 
Tendre la main. 
En venir anz mains. 

N'ep pouvoir mais. 
Se donner da mal. 

Manger de bon app^tit 
Manger son bien. 

Manger son pain blanc le pre- 
mier. 
Faire bon march6 de. 

On n'a jamais bon march^ de 
manvaise marchandise. 

On se mine soavent en bons 
marches. 

Avoir bon marche de qch. 

Manager nne surprise agr^ 
able. 

Mettre k meme de. 

Mettre gn. k la porte. 

fetre k meme. 

Mettre an net. 

Montrer an doigt. 

A qui mieux mieuz. 

£tre de mise. 

Rire an nez de qn, 
Fermer la porte an nez de qn, 
Se tronver nez k nez. 
Mettre le nez, son nez dans. 
Donner snr le nez k qn. 
Faire an pied de nez a qn,'^ 

£tre noyd de dettes. 

Passer ane noit blanche. 

£)tre na en chemise. 

Passer la noit. 



] 



A grasp^Mj a shinflint. 

To hold out one^s hand; to beg. 
To come to blows. 
To begin fighting. 

Not to be in fault. 

To take a great deal of 
trouble. 

To eat heartily. 

To squander away o.^s pro- 
perty. 

To begin by the best. 

To hold cheap ; to make light 
of. 

The bed is always the cJieap- 
est. 

Great bargains are pickpock- 
ets. 

To accomplish a. th. with ease. 

To prepare an agreeable sur- 
prise. 

To enable one to. 

To turn a. o. out ofthehou&e. 

To be capable. 

To cofy fairly. 

To point at. 

In emulation of each other. 

To be presentable, admissible, 
fashioTiable, current. 

To laugh in a. o.'sface. 

To shut the door in one^sface. 

To meet face to face. 

To put, to poke oner's nose in. 

To mortify any one. 

To laugh at any one; to make 
a fool of. 

Th be over head and ears in 
debt. 

To pass a sleepless night. 



To have nothing bat on^s 
shirt on. 

To spend the night. 
To sit vp all the night. 



{ 
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A vue d'oeil. 

Faire de grands yeux. 

Faire les yeux doux k. 

Tin plan k vae d'oisean. 

Au plus offrant. 

Donner snr les ongles. 

D^outre en outre. 

Avoir des affaires par-dessns 

la tete. 
II n'entend pas de cette 

oreille. 
Avoir la puce k Poreille. 
Dormir sur les deux oreilles. 
Tirer k la courte paille. 
G^est un homme de paille. 
£ltre k la paille. 
Bompre la paille avec qn. 

Ce n^est qu'un feu de paille. 

Faire son paquet. 

Faire ses paquets pour Tautre 

monde ; plier son paquet. 
Faire un paquet, .des paquets 

sur qn, 
Hasarder, risquer le paquet. 

Donner k qn. son paquet. 
Le paquet est arrive. 
Gouper la parole k. 

Avoir la parole. 

Demaoder la parole. 

Prendre la parole. 

Prendre son parti. 

Ne savoir quel parti prendre. 

Tirer parti de. 

Avoir le pas sur. 

Se tirer d'un mauvais pas. 

Qui fait an faux pas. 

II n'y a que le premier pas 

qui coute. 
Barrer le passage. 
Se frayer un passage. 
Gagner son passage. 



Visibly, 

To stare. 

To look lovingly at, 

A hird^s eye view. 

To the highest bidder. 

To rap the knuckles. 

Through and through. 

To he over head and ears in 

business. 
He is djeaf to that. 

To have a flea in on^s ear. 

To sleep soundly. 

To draw lots. 

He is a man of straw. 

To be miserably poor. 

To break off aU connexion 
with any one. 

It is only a sudden blaze. 

To pack off ; to be off. 

To set out for the Umg jour- 
ney (to die). 

To invent tales about a, a. 

To embark in a hazardous 
enterprise. 

To silence any one. 

The mail has arrived, is in. 

To cut one short ; to inter- 
rupt. 

To have the turn to speak. 

To ask to be heard. 

To begin to speak. 

To make up one'^s mind. 

Not to know what to do. 

To turn to good aocount. 

To have the precedence of. 

To get out of a scrape, 

StumMing. 

The difficulty is in the ouiseL 

To stop thepassage. 
To make oneU way. 
To work one'' s passage. 
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XJne rue passante. 
Dans ane yilaine passe. 
£:tre en passe de. 
£)tre en belle passe. 
II n'j aura pas de passe^oit 
Visa de passe-port. 
Yiser an passe-port. 
Porter son passe-port avec 
soi. 

En passant ; soit dit en pas- 
sant. 
Passe I Passe pour celal 
PassonsI 
Se passer de. 
£]tre k nage pataud. 



AUer ad patres. 

Avoir la main k la pate. 

£tre comme un coq en pate. 



Tandis que yoos ayez la main 

k la pate. 
Faire an patd. 
Se former sor on bon, an 

mauvais patron. 
Se tirer des pattes de qn. 
Ne remaer ni pied ni patte. 

Marcher k qnatre pattes. 
Faire des pattes ae velonrs. 



Qai n'est pas encore sorti da 

pays. 
Faire voir da pays k qn. 



Yendre bien cher sa peaa. 
AttiraU, astensiles de peche. 



A thoroughfare. 
In a sad case. 

To he in a fair toay (for). 
To stand fair. 

There shall be no unfairness. 
JEndorsement of a passport. 
To endorse a passport. 
i To carry one^s passport 
< yyiih one, 

l^Tohe sure of a welcome. 
By the way ; by the bye. 

Be it so! I grant that I 

I vnU not insist. 

To do vnihaut, to go wUhouJt. 

To swim (en parlant d'aa 
chien). 

To struggle to get out of the 
toater. 

To be in clover. 
To go to one''s long hofme. 
To have a finger in the pie. 

To he comfortably sUuaJLed. 

To be in clover. 



\ 



While your hand is in. 

To blot ; to make a Uot, 

To form one^s self on a good, 

bad model. 
To get out of a. o.^s dutches. 
To move neither hand nor 

foot. 
To walk, to go on all fours. 

( To put on one^s gloves. To 
J put on aU smiles and 

( kindness, 
JBomebred. 

( To cut oui work for ^ any 
\ one. 

( To lead any one a dance. 
To sell one's life dear. 
Fishing-tackle, 
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Faire ane bonne, henreuse 

peche. 
Donner an coup de peigne k 

qn, 

Nal bien sans peine. 
C'est an homme de peine. 
Cela ne vantpas la peine. 
Cela ne vant pas la peine 

d'en parler. 
Tant soit pea. 
Pour pen que. 
£ltre content de sa petite per- 

sonne. 
Sans acception de personne. 
Reparer ses pertes. 
Que la peste Petouffe ! 
La peste se met dans . . . 
Faire des petits. 

II n'y a pas de peut^tre. 
Avoir la phthisie. 
Tomber en phthisie. 
Tenir le piano-forte. 

Tirer pied ou aile de qch. 
II ne faut pas lui marcher sur 

les pieds. 
Vivipe sur an pied familier 

avec qn. 
Ne pleurer qn. que d'un oeil. 

Farler de la pluie et du beau 
temps. 

La sauce vaut mieux que le 
poisson. 

Arriver a bon port. 

Demeurer porte k porte. 

£tre comme le poisson dans 
Teau. 

tltre comme le poisson hors 1 

de Peau ; comme le pois- 1 

son dans la plaine Saint- f 

Denis. J 

15 



lb have fine sport, good luck. 

i To c&mb any one a litUe. 

{ To comb a. oJsheadalittle. 
No pleasure without its pain. 
He is a working-man. 
It is not worth the trouble. 
It is not worth mentioning. 

Be it ever so litUe. 

However litUe. 

To be satisfied with one^s self. 

Without respect of persons. 
To retrieve one^s losses. 
Plague on him^ her I 
The plagueis breaking ouiin... 
To bring forth young, to 

whelp, to pup, to kitten. 
There is no perhaps in the case. 
To be consumptive. 
To become consumptive. 
To be the accom,panist on the 

piano. 
To get a picking out of a. th. 
You must not tread upon his 

toes. 
To be upon familiar, easy 

terms urith any one. 
To mourn over a. o. for 

formes sake. 
To talk about the rain and 

fine weather. 
The sauce is better than the 

fish. 
To arrive in safely. 
To be next-door neighbors. 
To be in one^s element. 

To be like a fish out of vxUer. 
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Poisson sans boisson est poi- 
son. 

Donner nn poisson d'ayril k 
qn. 

Diner k la'fortnne du pot. 

Toumer antonr du pot. 

S'en prendre k qn. 

N'en pouvoir plus. 

A peu de chose pres. 

A cela pres. 

Attaquer k propos de bottes. 

N'avoir rien en propre. 

Tin prete rendu, un pret pour 
nn rendu. 

Pleurer k chaudes larmes. 

Piquer des deux. 

Faire la planche. 

Monter snr les planches. 
C'est sa planche de saint. 
Sous ce pli. 
Sous le meme pll. 
Cela ne fera pas de plL 

Qui ne se pile pas. 

TJne personne qui se plie. 

Jeter son plomb sur qch, 

Mettre du plomb dans la tete 

de qn, 
II lui faudrait un peu de plomb 

dans la tSte. 
Faire le plongeon. 



Plonger dans Peau. 

Craint la pluie. 

La pluie entre. 

Le temps est k la pluie. 

Pluie battante. 

Tailler, retailler une plume. 

Tirer une plume de Paile k 

qn. 
La plupart du temps. 



J^ you eat fish you must 

drink much. 
To make an AprUfool of a. o. 

To take pot luck. 

To beat about the bush. 

To lay the blame on any one. 

To be exhausted. 

Within a little. 

With that exception. 

To attack without reason. 

To have nothing qfo.^s own. 

TUfortaJt. 

To weep bitterly. 
To spur, to prick. 
Tb float on on^s back, 

lb tread the boards, the stage. 

It is his last hope. 

Enclosed. 

In the same envelope. 

There unit not be the least o&- 
jection to it, to that. 

Unbending. 

A temporizer. 

To have an eye upon any 
thing. 

To send an ounce of lead in- 
to any on/^s head. 

He, she requires a little bal- 
last. 
( To give one^s self a duck- 

\ ing. 

{ To recoil ; to back out. 

To dip, to duck; to submerge. 

To be kept dry. 

It rains in. 

It looks likely to rain. 

Felting rain. 

To make, to mend a pen. 

To get something out of a. o. 

For the most part. 
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Jouer de la poche. 

Avoir le poignard dans le 

coeur. 
Porter le poids du jour et de 

la chaleur. 
Vendre au poids. 
£tre aa poll et k la plume. 
Laisser de son poil. 
Monter a poil. 
Au point ou en sont les 

choses. 
Obtenir la pomme. 

Faire un pont d'or k qn. 

Tlrer la porte apres sol. 
L^un portant Pautre ; le fort 

portant le faible. 
Poser pour son portrait. 
tltre k pot et k r6t. 

Vivre en prince. 
Vendre a tout prix. 
Vendre a vil prix. 
AUez Yous promener ! 

Faire queue. 

A la queue Pun de Pautre. 

tHre qnitte k bon marehd. 

£]tre quitte a quitte. 

Nous ne sommes pas encore 

quittes, 
Qnoiqu'il en soit. 
TJd je ne sais quoi. 
II n'y a pas de quoi. 
C'et un Yrai rabat-joie. 

Je le mettrai k la raison. 
A plus forte raison. 
Kaison de plus. 
Toute reflexion faite. 
Gela n'est pas de refus» 



lb pull out <me'8 purse, to 

come dovm. 
To he heart-sfwk. 

To hear the burden and heai 

of the day. 
To sell by vmght. 
To he fit for any thing. 
To he fleeced. 

To ride (a horse) Inire-back. 
As the case stands. 

To hear, to carry away the 

palm. 
To give a. o. great advar^ 

tages. 
To shut the door after one. 

One with another. 






To sUfor one'*s likeness. 
To he hand and glove (with 

a. 0.). 
To live like a prince. 
To sell at any price. 
To sell under price. 
Qo cbotU your business ! Be 

off! 
To stand in a file, ^ring. 
In a fie, string ; one after 

another. 
To come off weU, cheeky. 
To he quitSf even. 
We have net get done witk 

each other. 
Be it as it may. 
An indefinable something. 
Tou are welcome. 
He is a very spoil-sport ; an 

enemy of aU joy. • 
I wilt hring him to his senses. 
The more so. 
Another reason. 
On further consideration. 
Ihat is not to he reused. 
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II n'j a point de regie sans 

exception. 
Relever des coaches. 

Relerer de maladie. 

Kelever one faate, one diffi- 

culte. 
Donnez-moi mon reste. 
£tre sur le (son) retonr. 

N'y retonrnez pas. 

£)tre mis, mise en retenue. 

A combien cela toqs revient- 

U? 
Cela me revient k . . , 
Faire.des ricochets. 
C'est la chanson da ricochet. 

Poar rire. 

Avoir le mot poar rire. 

Noas avons ri de bon coear 

de sa bevne. 
A tour de r51e. 
Un yieux routier. 
S'appayer sur an roseau. 

De par le roi. 

Faire les Rois. 

Roi de la feve, reine de la 

ffeve. 
lis ont d^j^ sabl^ aax boa- 

teilles. 
Faire da maavais sang. 
Faire le saat de carpe. 

Cela Tons saateaoxyeax. 

Battre la-semelle. 
Serrer qn. de prfes. 
Mettre da sien. 

Avoir an chez soL 
Cela va de soL 



There is no rule without an 
exception. 

To recover from on^s con- 
finement. 

To recover from illness; to 
gd> heUer. 

To point out a favU; to clear 
up a difficulty. 

Oive me my change. 
{ To be on the decline^ wane. 

\Tohe going daum the hiU. 

Do not do that again. 

To he kept in (school). 

How much does that cost youf 



That costs me . . . 

To make ducks and drakes. 

It is the same thing over and 

over again. 
In jest. 

To be jocose ; to be facetious. 
We laughed heartily at his 

mistake. 
By turns; in regular order. 
An old stager. 
To lean upon a reed, a broken 

reed. 
In the king^s name. 
To celebrate twdfth-ni^ht. 
Twelfth-night king, queen. 

They have already drunk six 

bottles. 
To make ill blood, to vex. 
To fall flat ; to come flap 

down ; to make a flip-flap. 
H is as plain as the nose on 

your face. 
To beat the hoof (walk). 
To stick close to o.'^s skirts. 
To add something ; to embel' 

lish. 
To have a home. 
Thai is of course. 
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Cela Sonne le Tide. 
EUe est an sonffre-doalenr. 
C'est un soaffre^onlenr. 
Faire qch, k la soardine. 

II court nn bruit soord. " 
line chose k souhait. 
A la sneur de son front. 
S^eveiller, se rdveUler en sup 

saut. 
Une somme en sus. 
II revolt des kouoraires en 

sus de ses appointements. 
Faire, tenir le tacet. 
Garder le tacet. 
Prendre la tdche. 
Tout autant que nous som- 

mes. 
£2tre tant k tant. 
II me tarde de vous voir. 
II me tarde que vous le voy. 
' iez. 

N'en tater que d'une dent 
Le temps perdu ne se recouvre 

point ; ne se repare pas. 
En temps et lieu. 
Tenir qn. dans sa manche. 

Tenir qn, k quatre. 

II tient de son pere. 

Y tenez-vous? Je n'y tiens 

pas. 
Cela ne tient qu^^ vous. 

Savoir k quoi s^en tenir. 

SMI ne tient qu'd* cela. 
Tenir bon. 

Je suishomme k lui tenir tete. 
Ne savoir ou donner de la 

tete. 
Crier a pleine tete. 
Faire qch, k tete repos^e. 



That sounds hollow. 

She is a very drudge. 

That is a hack. 

To do any thing slUy, prir 

vately, clandestindy. 
There is a rumor. 
A thing to one^s mind. 
By the sweat ofone^s brow. 
To start out cf one^s sleep; ta, 

start up. 
A sum over and above. 
He receives fees besides his 

salary. 
To keep silent (musique). 
To remain silent. 
To make a point of. 
Every one of us. 

To he even. 

I long to see you. 

I long for you to see him. 

To get littte of it. 

Time lost is never found 

a/gain. 
In a proper time and place. 
To have a. o. at on^s dispo" 

sal. 
To bind a. o. hand and foot. 
He takes after his father. 
Do you care about it ? I do 

not. 
It depends entirely on your- 

self. 
To know what a. o. has to 

depend on. 
If that he the only obstacle. 
To be firm. 
I can resist him. 
Not to know which way to 

turn one'^s head. 
To bavjH out. 
To do a. th. with due re- 

flectidn. 
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La tdte me toorne. 

La tete me fend. 

Fai,re un conp de t^te. 

Prendre le timon. 

Tenir le timon. 

Le cerveau lai tiute. 

Les oreilles me tintent. 

Tirer parti de. 

S'en tirer d'affaire. 

S^en tirer d'affaire sain et 

sauf. 
A quel titre ? 
Laisser la chose tomber k 

Peaa. 
Tomber de son long. 
Tomber k plat ventre. 
Cest le ton qui fait la mn- 

siqae. 
Le tonnean de Diog^ne. 
Le tonnerre gronde. 
Crier d'ane voiz de tonnerre. 
8e tordre les mains. 

Se tordre de peine. 
Mettre qn, dans son tort. 
Parler k tort et k travers. 
Bedresser, reparer les torts. 

Faire toacher qch, an doigt 

et k Toeil. 
Ne touchez pas. 
Qui tonche de pres k qn, 
ToQJonrs est-il. 
Avoir da tonpet. 
Se prendre an tonpet. 
Qaand mon tonr viendra. 
Faire la toam^. 
Mettre le tout poor le tout. 

Avoir la tonx, nne tonx. 
Une toux qui sent le sapin. 
Sentir le sapin. 
Mettre en train. 
Etre en train. 



My head smms. 

My head is ready to split. 

To do an inconsiderate acL 

To take the helm. 

To be at the helm. 

Be is crack-brained. 

My ears ring. 

To profit by. 

To extricate one''8 self. 

To escape shot-free. 

By what right? 

To let the mxitter drop. 

To fall at fuU length. 
To fall flat on one'^s belly. 
It is the manner that shaios 

the intention. 
Diogenes^ tub. 
The thunder roars. 
To thunder out. 
To vyring one'*s hands. 

To writhe with pain. 

To have a. o. no excuse. 

To talk at random. 

To repair a wrong^ an in- 
jury. 

To make anything dnnouSj 
palpable. 

Hands off! 

Near and dear to any one. 

One thing is certain. 

To have presumption. 

To take eachotherby the hair. 

When my turn comes. 

To go the rounds walk. 

To stake all. 

To have a cough. 

A churchyard cough. 

To have one foot in the grave. 

To set agoing. 

To be in good spirits. 
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£ltre fort en train. 

fctre en train de rire. 
Je ne snis pas en train. 

An train dont il va, dont il 
y va. 

Ne laissez pas trainer yos af- 
faires comme cela. 

fetre de trop. 

II y a ici quelqn^on de trop. 

Trancher court. 

Trancher net. 

Trancher du grand. 

Trancher du petit-maitre. 

Trancher dans le vif. 

Acheter vaille que vaille. 
On dit souvent la verite en 

riant. 
Courir ventre k terre. 
C^est-le ventre de ma m^re. 

Vider une querelle. 
C^est sa vie. 

Diit-il m'en coiiter la vie. 
S*il y allait de sa vie. 
Qoand il s'agirait de sa vie. 
Diner en ville. AUer en ville. 
De son vivant. 
Le savoir-vivre. 

De vive voix. /^ 

Qui vive ? 

An vu et an sn de tout le 

monde. 
Mettre aux vols. 
£tre nn zdro en chifire ; etre 

un vrai zero. 
Preter une charitd k qn, 

G^est une ebarrue mal attelde. 



{ 



To be in exceUent, high spir- 
its. 

To be in a laughing mood, 

1 am not in a humor ; I am 
out of sorts. 

At the rate he goes on at. 

DonH let your things lie about 
in that manner. 

To be too muchj too mxiny. 

There is one too many here. 

To cut short. 

To speak plainly, out. 

To talk big. 

To affect the beau. 
To break off. 
To take energetic measures. 

To buy hap-hazard. 

Many a true vxyrd is spoken 
in jest. 

To ride/ull speed. 

Tou unll never catch me at 
that again. 

To settle^ adjust a dispute. 

B is his l^e and soul (de- 
light). 

Were I to die for it. 

For one^s heart. 

For oner's life. 

To dine out. To go ovJt. 

During one'^s life. 

Good breeding ; genUe man- 
ners. 

Verbally ; by vxyrd of mouth. 

Who goes there f 

In sight of the whole world. 

To put the vote. 

To be a mere naught; to 

stand for a cipher. 
To father charUaJbly a (bad) 

thing upon any one. 
They are a team of horses 

that draw different ways. 
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Appeler nn chat qd chat. 
Avoir nn chat dans le gosier. 
II n'j a pas de quoi fouetter 

nn chat. 
Cela n'est (nq fait) ni chaad 

ni froid. 
Cela DC lai fait ni froid ni 

chaad. 
Yoir de quel bois on se chanffe. 

Ais^ k chansser. 

litre chausses an meme point. 

Avoir la clef de ses chausses. 
G^est sa femme qui porte les 

chausses. 
Trouver chaossnre k ses pieds 

II me trouvera en son chemin. 
Tous chemins vont k Rome. 

Tout chemin mene k Rome 

Trouver une pierre en son che- 
min. 

Yendre jusqu'^ sa chemise. 

Ghercher qn. par mer et par 
terre. 

Ghercher qn. k pied et k che- 
val. 

Qui cherche trouve. 

Qui aura de beaux chevaux 
si ce n'est le roi ? 

G'est son cheval, son grand 
cheval de bataille. 

A mechant cheval, bon ^pe- 
ron. 

Trouver gch. sous son chevet. 

Ou la ch^vre est attach^e 11 

faut qu'elle broute. 
Manager, sauver la chfevre et 

le chou. 
Yivre et mourir comme un 

chien. 



To caU things by their names. 
To have a bone in on^s throat. 
His a mere trifle. 

That is neither here nor there. 

It is indifferent^ all one to 

him. 
To see what mettle oneis made 

of. 
Easy to be persuaded. 
To suit each oth^. 

To be past whipping. 

His vyife wears the breeches. 

{To find just what suits one. 
To meet with on^s match. 
He wHlfind me in his way. 
i There are more ways to the 
< ux>od than one. 

2 find difficulties in an urt- 

dertabing, 
lb sell the shirt of one^s hack. 

To look high and low for 
any one. 

I 

Seek, and you wHlfind. 
Rich people have fine things. 

He rides his hobby. 

A wicked horse wants a good 

spur. 
To dream a thing. To tell a 

fib. 
Every one must be satisfied 

with his condition. 
To run with the hare and 

hold with the hounds. 
To live and die like a dog. 
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Kos chiens ne chassent pas 

ensemble. 
II n'y avait que cela pour 

tout festio. 
II faut aToir jeune chirurgien, 

Tienx medecin et riche apo- 

thicaire. 
C'est un saint qu'on ne ch6me 

point. 
A chose faite, conseil pris. 



noneiie. 

plus larron la bourse. ) 
iner la bourse k garder > 
u larron. ) 



II est larron comme une 

chouette. 
,Au 
Donner 

au 
Parler chretien. 
Giel rouge au soir, blanc an 

matin, c^est la journde du 

p^lerin. 

Cela est fait k chauz et k 

ciment. 
Mettre cinq et retirer six. 

C'est clair comme le jour. 
Il^n'a pas lu la civilitd puerile. 

Conduire bien sa barque. 
Faire un conte de ma m^re 

Pole. 
Faire chanter yictoire k un 

coq. 
A qui rendez-YOus vos co- ' 

quilles ? 
Fortez Yoscoquilles ailleurs. 

Les cornes lui en sont venues 

k la tete. 
La c6te est belle. 
Ne saYoir de quel c6te se 

tourner. 
J^leYcr un enfant dans da 

coton. 



We cannot set our horses to- 

gether. 
There vxis nothing dse to eat. 

One miist have a young sur- 
geon, an old doctor and a 
rich apothecary. 

He is a person no one esteems. 

What has happened cannot be 

altered. 
Hefkihes like a magpie. 

Trusting the very one to he 
most distrusted. 

lb speak like a Christian. 

A red shy in the evening and 
a clear one in the morning 
vnll make a good day for 
travelling. 

That is wdt done. * 

lb take a good morsel^ a Udr 

bU. 
That is as clear as noon-day. 
He never has read Chester- 

yield. 
To manage one'*s chairs well. 
To tell a cock and a bull 

story. 
To set a cock on the hoop. 

It is of no use to try to 
cheat m^. 



He urns dumfoundered at it. 

The coast is dedr. 

Not to know which way to 

turn. 
To bring up a child too tenr 

derly. 
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Jeter an Tilain coton. 

II jette (II file) un manyais 
coton* 

Pour boire de Tean et concher 
dehors, il ne fant demander 
cong6 k personne. 

Concher dans son fonrrean. 

Concher k la belle dtoile, a 
Fenseigne de la Inne. 

Si Tons n^en yonlez pas, con- 
chez-YOus aupres. 

Avoir le visage consn de pe- 
tite yerole. 

Dire sa coulpe (de). 

Tont se fait an conp de tarn- 
bonr. 

Le conp yant la balle, Tar- 
gent. 

Se tronyer sons la conpe de 

Tenir qn. de conrt. 

Tirer la fionvertnre k sol, de 

son c5t^. 
Faire crMxt de la main k la 

bonrse. 
Etre snr les crochets de qn, 
Ne manger qne des croute& 
Entre cnir et chair. 
II Ini en cnira. 

Se mer en cnisine. 

Faire le cul de ponle. 
Donner dn pied an cnl a nn 

yalet. 
II faut lai laisser le temps de 

cnyer son yin. 
Ne sayoir ni A ni B. 

N'ayoir pas fait nne panse 

d'A. 
L'aboodance de biens ne nnit 

, pas. 
Ecrire, parler d'abondance. 



To lose one^s repuiaJtUm. 
He is going fast. 

You need not have any one'^8 

permission to drinJc water 

and to deep out. 
To sleep in one^s clothes. 
To lie, to sleep in the open 

air. 
jff^ you unU not have it, let U 

alone. 
To have OTi^s face pitted vnih 

the smaUrpox. 
lo saypeccavi (for). 
Every thing is done by heat 

i}f drum. 
It is worth while. 

To he in orue^s power. 

To keep any one close. 

To try to get mx>re than one^s 

share. 
To trust any one no farther 

than one can see. 
Tb live at any on^s expense. 
To live meardy. 
Inwardly. 

He shall smart for it. 
( To eat greedily. 
< To live upon the fat of the 
{ land. 
To pout. 
To turn (To kick) a servant 

out qf the house. 
You must give him tim£ to 

calm himself. 
Not to know a Bfrom a hutPs 

foot. 
To have done nothing at aU. 

Store is no sore. 

To write, to speak eostempare. 
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A qnoi aboatit tout cela ? 

II s'accommode de toat. 
Son affaire est faite. 
Disputer snr la pointe d'ane 

aiguille. 
Qui aime bien chatie bien. 

tHre I'aliment de qn. 

tltre amonreox des onze mille 

vierges. 
C'est nn amphibie. 
Cest le pont aux anes. 
Scorcher une angoille par la 

qaeae. 
Entr^'arbre et I'^orce 11 ne 

faut pas mettre le doigt. 
L'argent fait tout. 
C'est de Pargent en barre. 
L'argent comptant porte me- 

decine. 

Point d'argent, point de Soisse. 

Les armes sont jonmali^res. 

Mesnrer les antres k son 

anne. 
Savoir ce qn'en vant Panne. 

II a nn estomac d'antmehe. 

Ayaler la mer et les poissons. 

C'est nn bain qnl chanffe. 
Faire ses baisemains k qn. 

C%st nn homme qni ne se 

hansse ni se baisse. 
n semble qn^il n'j ait IL se 

baisser et en prendre. 
A yons la balle ! 
Qnand la balle me yiendra. 



What 18 the end, drift of aU 

that? 
Nothing comes amiss to him. 
His fortune is made. 
To dispvie aboui a pin^s point. 

Spare the rod and spoil the 

child. 
To he meat and drink to any 

one. 
To he a general lover. 

He is Jack of aU trades. 
Every fool knows that. 
To begin at the wrong end. 

It is best not to interfere in 

family quarrels. 
Money makes the mare go. 
It is as good as gold. 
Money is a cure for aU sores. 

• 
(No longer pipe, no longer 

< dance. 

(Nq penny, no paternoster. 
The fortune of war is uncer- 
tain. 
To judge others by one^s self. 

To know by experience. 
(He eats like a farmer ^ 

< ploughman. 
{ He is a good trencherman. 

To breed a famine. 

To drink the sea dry. 
There is a storm brewing. 
To pay one^s respects to any 

one. 
He is a man of even temper. 

He has only to pick and 

choose. 
It is your turn ! 
When my turn comes. 



{ 
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Faire nne bamboche. 
Saater le baton. 

A bean jen, beau retonr. 

II fant prendre le bdn^fice 

avec les charges. 
Les cheveux conrent les be- 
nefices et les anes les at- 

trapent. 
Le diable le berce. 
Bete comme nne oie. 
Le bien cherche le blen. 
Grand bien vons fasse ! 
Nul bien sans peine. 
C'est du bid en grenier. 
C'est bonnet blanc et blanc 

bonnet. 
Avoir Pame snr le bord des . 

levres. 
Laisser ses bottes qnelqne 

part. 
Traiter gn. ^bonche qne veox- 

tu. 
Faire la petite bonche. 

Faire la petite bonche de, snr 

qch, 
Ne point faire la petite bonche 

de qch. 
Faire venir Tean k la bonche 

Faire santer le bonchon. 

Sans bourse delier. 

N'avoir rien rn qne par le 

tron d'nne bonteille. 
Serrer le bouton k qn, ► 
Kompre bras et jambes k qn, 
Ne vivre que de ses bras. 
II n^j en a brin. 

£:tre d^nne belle brosse. 
Beauconp de brnit pour rien. 



To have a spree. 

To do a thing in fpite qfone^s 
teeth. 

One good turn deserves an- 
other. 

One must take it for better or 
worse. 

Asses are laden wUh prefer* 
ment, 

Ee is possessed. 
As stupid as an btol. 
Money begets money. 
Much good may it do you ! 
No gain vnthoui pains. 
It is as good as wheat. 
It is as broad as it is Uma, 

To be dying; to he at the 
last gasp. 

To leave one^s bones any 
where. 

To entertain any one hospi- 
tably. 

To be difficult to please, to be 
particular. • 

Not to speak freely f out. 

Not to mince the matter. 

To make any one^s mouth 

water. 
To uncork a bottle (with 

noise). 
Without spending a farthing. 
To have seen nothing of the 

world. ^ 
To urge any one. 
To treat one most severely. « 
To work for one's living. 
There is not a bit, a vfuyrsel 

of it. 
To be ujeU painted. 
Much ado about nothing. 
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Point de nouvelles bonnes 

nouvelles. 
II faut passer par 1^ on par 

la fenetre. 

I/appetit yient en mangeant 

Ne battre plus qne d^une 

aile. 
Eaire le bon apotre. 

Faire le pot k deux anses. 

Boire ^tire-larigot; comme) 
nne eponge; un templier, > 
nn tron/ nn tonneau. ) 

On ne sanrait faire boire 
un ane qui n'a soif. 

Qui a bn boira. 

A bon jour bonne oenvre. 

Hire dans sa barbe. 
Faire la barbe k quelqu'un. 
Yous me teuez le bee dans 
Teau. 

Morte la b£te mort le yenin. 

C'est ma bete noire. 

Ne savoir de quel bois faire 

fl^che. 
Je sais de quel bois il se 

chauffe. ^ 

Prendre la balle an bond. 
Au royaume des aveugles les 

borgnes sont rois. 
^ Chacun a sa croix k porter. 



More noise than work. 
To see how the land lies. 
To see which way the wind 
blows. 

No news is good news. 



I 



One must submit to that or 
worse. 

' Eating brings on appetite. 
One bit drives down an- 
other. 
Much would have more. 
To be almost done over. 

To pretend to be very inno- 
cent. 
To set one'^s arms akimbo. 

To drink like a fish. 

You may take a horse to war 

tery bvJt you canH make him 

drink. 
A unid goose never laid a 

tame egg. 
The better day the better 

deed. 
To laugh in one^s sleeve. . 
To give one a good dressing. 
You keep me in suspense. 

Dead men teU no tales.- 
Dead dogs donH bite. 
Enmity should not reaeh 
beyond the grave. 

He is a great bore to me. 

Not to know what to have re- 
course to. 

I know what stuffs he is made 

of. 
To seize the opportunity. 

A one-eyed man is a king a- 

mong the blind. 

Every one has his troubles. 
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La caqae sent tonjonn le 

hareng. 
Donner le change ^qnelqa'- 

un. 
Ne pas prendre le change. 

£chapper comme nne angnille. 
Oignez Tilain il vons poindra, 
poignez yilain il vous oin- 
•^ dra. 
Ghauve comme xm genon. 



Chercher midi k qnatorze 

henres. 
Chercher une aignille dans 

nne botte de foin. 
II n^7 a pas de petit chez soL 

G'est fendre on cheven en 

qutftre. 
Cest Saint Roch et son chien. 

Qui m^aime, aime mon chien. 
Chien qoi aboie ne mord pas. 

Qnand on vent noyer son 
chien on dit qa'il a la rage. 
II y a fagots et fagots. 

Cela sent le fagot. 

Faites-en des chonx on des 

raves. 
Maison faite et femme k fiedre. 



Lliabit ne fait pas le moine. 

Acoordez vos flutes. 

Ce qui yient de la flute s'en 

retonrne au tambour. 
II est do bois dont on fait des 

fliites. 



What is bred in the bone ne- 
ver goes out of the fiesh. 

To put one upon a iorong 
scent. 

Not to allow on^s sidfio be 
imposed on. 

To dip through an^s fingers. 

A bad man wiU return evU 
for good. 

As bald as the back of any 
one^s hand; as bald as a 
coot. 

To look for a knot in a bul- 
rush. 

T> hunt for a needle in a 
hay-stack. 

Home is home, be it ever so 
homely. 

It is splitting a hair, 

B is TobU and his dog. lAke 

Darby and Joan. 
Love me, love my dog. 
Barking dogs donH bite. 

Give a dog a bad name and 

hang him. 
Things are not all of the same 

qvclity. 
It smells of the slake. 
You may do what you please 

vMhil, 
Buy a house ready buiU ; but 

form your wife to your 

own mind, 
i One must not judge by 
i dress. 

( Hoods do not make monks. 
'Settle it beticeen you ; agree. 
lAght come, light go. 

You may turn him round 
which way you like. 
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Toigonrs sonyient k Robin de 

ses flutes. 
Mettre da foin dans ses bot- 

tes. 
Qui ne basarde rien n'a rien. 
A tout seigneur tout bonneur. 

A force de forger on devient 

forgeron. 
II De yaut pas les quatre fers 

d^un chien. 
Ferrer la mula 

N^aroir ni feu ni lieu. 

Jeunesse prodigue am^ne 

yieilksse n^cessiteuse. 
11 ne faut qu'une brebis gSr 

leuse pour gater le trou- 

peau. 
Graisser la patte k quelqu'un. 
Cela sent la hart. 
Mauyaise herbe pousse yite. 
Hausser le coude. 
II a marcb^ sur uue mauyaise 

herbe. 
Manger son bien en h^rbe. 
Une hirondelle ne fait pas le 

printemps. 

II 7 a des hochets pour tout 
age. 

Jeter uiie pierre dans le jar- 
din de qn. 

Jeter de la poudre aux yeuz. 

Tout le monde lui jette la 
pierre. 

Jeter le froc aux orties. 

Le jeu ne yaut pas la chan- 

delle. 
G'est une langue doree. 
Avoira la langue dor^ 



One cannot forget one^s early 

inclinations. 
To feather one'^s nest. 

Nothing venture nothing win. 
Give honor to whom hmor is 

due. 
Practice makes perfect. 

He is a good for nothing f el' 

low. 
To make a good profit ; to 

lay it on thick, 
lb have neither house nor 

home. 
Prodigal youth leads to needy 

old age. 
One scabby sheep will spoil a 

whole flock. 

lb pdm^ to bribe any one. 
2hat smells of the hcdter. 
lU weeds grow apace. 
To be given to drinking. 
He has trodden upon a nettle. 

lb eat one? scorn in the grass. 
One svrnUow makes not a 

spring^ nor one wood-cock 

a winter. 
Every age has its pleasures. 

To aUude indirectly to any 

one. 
To throw dust in one^s eyes. 
Every one attacks him; — 

has a fling at him, 
lo abandon one^s calling. 

It is not worth the cost, — tf^ 

trouble. 
He speaks like a book. ** 

To have a smooth tongue ; to 

talk degantlyl flvmtly. 
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Qnand on parle da lonp on 

en Toit la qneae. 
La faim chasse le lonp hors 

da bois. 
G'est la faim qui dponse la soit 

G'est one huitre k dcaille. 
II a fait un tron k la lane. 
Jeter le manche apr^ la co- 

gnee. 
Prendre martre pour renard. 

Ce ne'st pas la mer k boire. 
Tirer sapoadreauxmoineaox. 
Payer qn. en monnaie de singe. 

Faire d'one ixR>Qche an 616- 

pbant. 
Qui se sent monreoz se 

moacbe. 
Donner an moole de gant. 
Ferrer la male. 
Mettre an pied da mar. 

Tirer de Phaile d'an mar. 

Nager dans Popolence. 

II revint avec an pied de nez. 

Faire la sainte nitoncbe. 



Faire et dire sont deaz. 

Ne faire oeavre de ses dix 

doigts. 
On ne pent faire qn^enfaisant. 

II a bien bant^, coora les 

foires. 
G'est ane afifaire qoi n^a ni 

fond ni rive. 
li n'est pas si diable qa^il est 

noir. 
La noit porte conseil. 



TaUe of the devU, and his 
imps appear. 

Hunger wiU break through 
stone-walh. 

It is (me beggar marrying an- 
other. 

He is as stupid as an owl. 

He has shot the moon. 

To make bad vxyrse. 

To take the wrong sow by the 
ear. 

B is not so very difficult. 

To waste powder and shot. 

To laugh at, to mock a cre- 
ditor. 

To make mountains ^fmole' 
hiUs. 

If the cap fits you, wear U. 

To give a box on the ear. 

To cheat in marketing. 

To put to a stand, to a non^ 
fHus. 

To draw blood from a stone. 

To roll in riches. 

He came back unth a long 
face. 

To look as if butter would not 
melt in one'^s mouth; to 
sham Abraham. 

Saying and doing are differ- 
ent things. 

Not to do a thing. 

Things take time to be done 
properly. 

He is an old hand at the bdr 
lows. 

B is a most complicated af- 
fair. 

He is not so bad as he looks. 

Consult yourpUlaw. 
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Avoir bee et ongles. 

On ne peut pas peigner on 
cheval qai n'a pas de crins. 

II a trouve chaassare k son 
pied. 

A la quene le Tenin. 

Garder nne poire pour la soif. 
Brider son cheval par la 

qaeae. 
Se confesser an renard. 

Poarsuiyre gn. Tdpee dans les 

reios. 
Boire rabis snr Pongle. 

Avoir pignon snr me. 

Dormir comme un sabot. 

Qui dort dine. 

line fois n'est pas contnme. 

Cherte foisonne. 

Contre maavaise fortune bon 

coeur. 
Tailler en plein drap. 

II faut le talonner. 

Je Pai mene tambour battant. 

All6r an rojaame des tanpes. 

Tronver k chaqne trou nne 

cheville. 
Le plus faible est toi:gours 6- 

crase. 
Yentre affamd n^a pas d^o- 

reilles. 
Tirer les vers du nez. 
Avoir des oeufs de fourmis^ 

sous les pieds. 
SMI est riche, quUl dine deux 

fois. 
Son assiette dine pour luL 



To be capable of defending 

one'' 8 self. 
One cannot do impossibilities. 

He has found, met vyUh his 

match. 
The difficulty often lies at 

the end. 
To lay up for a rainy day- 
To begin at the vrrong end. 

To confess one^s secrets to a 

hypocrite. 
To urge any one corUinuaUy.^ 

To drink supemaxmlum,-^ 

to the last drop. 
To have a house oftm^s own; 

to be well off. 
To sleep like a top. 
Sleeping is as good as eating. 
Once does not make a habit. 
Deamess makes plentiful. 
We muM bear up against bad 
' fortune. 
To go great lengths ; to hdp 

one^s self freely. 
You must spur him up. 
I had it all my own way with 

him. 
To go to on^s long home ; to 

one's grave. 
To find a solve for every 

sore. 
The weaker goes to the waU. 

A hungry beUy has no ears. 

To vxyrm out a secret. 

To be standing on pins and 

needles. 
Rich people may dine twice. 

He does not come to dinner. 
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Qai s^attend k Pecuelle d^aa- 

trui a soavent mal din^. 
Voir le vide se former aatoor 

de sol. 
Mettre le pied dans la yigne 

da Seigneur. 
On prend plus de moaches 

avec da miel qn^avec du 

vinaigre. 
Avoir des yeux an bout des 

doigts. 
Avoir an oeil anz champs et 

Tautre k la ville. 



Ce n^est pas ponr vos beanx 

yeax. 
Profiler da moment. 
Gnire qaand le foar est 

chaad. 
Paris n^est pas fait en nn 

jonr. 
A boa chat bon rat. 



I 



Un tiens vaut mieux que dealt 

ta Taaras. 
U faat battre le fer tandis 

qn^l est chaad. 
Qai fait la faate la boit. 



Porter de Pean k la riviere, 

ou k la mer. 
II n^ J a si bon cheval qui ne ' 

bronche. 
II n'y a si bon charretier 

qui ne verse. 
De la poele(kfrire)dans le ) 

feu. >■ 

De Charybde en Scylla. J 
II n'y a rien de plus eloquent 

que I'argent comptant. 
Qui trop embrasse mal dtreint. 
Donner un savon k. 



DonH trust too much in 

others. 
To see one'^s self shunned by 

every one. 
To make free unth the bottle. 

More flies are caught with 
hoKiey than vinegar. 

To have eyes behind one. 

To have one eye in the pot^ 
and the other up the chimr 
ney. To have on^s eyes 
open. 

It is not for your sake. 

To make hay whUe the sun 
shines. 

Borne was not built in a day. 

( Diamond cut diamond. 
( Set a thief to catch a thief. 
One bird in the hand is worth 

two in the bush. 
Strike the iron while it is 

hoi. 
He that commits the fault 

must pay the penalty for 

U. 
Carrying coals to Newcastle. 



It is a good horse that never 
stumbles. 

Out of the frying-pan into 
the fire. 

Gash doum has an eloquent 

mouth. 
Grasp all lose aU. 
To reprimand ; to scold 
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Ce que femme veat Dieu le 

veut. 
II y a quelque fer qui loche. 

II n'est pas tous les jours 

fete. 
Mettre les clefs sur la fosse. 
II y a bieu d^autres chiens k 

fouetter. 
II etait k deux pas de sa 

perte. 
L^argent tient lieu de tout. 
lis sayaient bien ce dont on 

s'*occupait. 
11 est gueuz comme un rat 

d'dglise. 
Prenez les gens tels qu'ils 

SODt. 

Se tirer d'an danger sans mal, 

sans injure. 
Elle lui est ch^re comme la 

prunelle de ses yeux. 
Ce qui est dit est dit; 

Les vieillards aiment k parler 

de, — a revenir sur leurs an- 

ciennes batailles. 
PeriSonne ne veut-il de cette 

aile ? 
L'oeil du maitre fait plus que 

ses deux mains. 
Habit de velours, ventre de 

son. 
II est toujours prudent de 

voir les choses du bon c6te. 

Yieil oiseau ne se laisse pas 

prendre k la pipe. 
II ne se laissera pas prendre. 
II est gai comme un pinson. 
En serez-vous plus gras? 

A la guerre comme k la 
guerre. 



A woman miist have her own 
way. 

There is a screw loose some- 
where, 

Christmas comes but once a 
year. 

To renounce an inheritance. 

Be has other fish to fry. 

He VKLS within an ace of his 

ruin. 
Money answers many things. 
They know what was on the 

anvil. 
He is as poor as a church- 

mouse. 
Tdhe people as you find 

them. 
To save one'^s bacon. 

She is as dear to him as the 

apple of his eye. 
A bargain is a bargain. 

Old men like to fight their 
battles over again. 

Will this wing go a begging ? 

The eye of the master does 

more than his two hands. 
He robs his belly to cover his 

back. 
It is always prudent to put 

the best construction upon 

a thing. 
One does not catch old birds 

with chaff. 
He wUl bite. 

He is as merry as a lark. 
Shall you be any the better 

for it f 
One must suit one'*s sdfto 

the times. 
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Que honte ne vons fasse dom- 

mage. 
II n'y a que les hontenx qui 

perdent. 
A rimpossible nal n'est tena. 

Si jeanesse sayalt, si yieillesse 
poavait. 

G'est an coup de de. 
Apr^s la pluie (vieot) le beau 
temps. 

Ivre comme une sonpe. 

La chandelle brule. 

S'en aller comme nne chan- 
delle. 

£tre menager de bouts de 
chandelle. 

Bruler une chandelle par les 
deux bouts. 

Se bri\ler k la chandelle. 

Voir deschandelles; voirmille 

chandelles ; voir trente-siz 

chandelles. 
£)tre reduit k la chandelle be- 

nite. 
II doit une belle chandelle k 

Dieu, k la Yierge. 
C'est une poule mouillee. ) 
II n'ose souffler mot. ) 
Ne pas hdsiter k faire une 

chose. 
La beautd est Forgueil de la 

nature. 
H ne s'y jouera pas, 11 s^y est 

echaude dejit. 
Elle est diligente comme Pa- 

beille. 
II u'est pas si sot qu^on le 

pense. 
Elle chcrche k lui plaire. 
Mettre les points sur le t. 



DonH be too beishfid. 

BaShful people are always 

forestaUed. 
There is no doing impossi- 

Inlities, 
If young men had vnt, and 

eld men strength enough^ 

all might he vxU. 
It is a matter of chance. 
After a storm comes a calm. 

Every cloud has a silver 

lining. 
Very drunk, dead-drunk. 
Time presses. 
To gooff like the smuff of a 

candle. 
To be penny wise and pound 

foolish. 
To light one^s candle at both 

ends. 
To bum one^s finger. 

To see stars. 



To be breathing on^s last. 

He escaped a great danger. 

He cannot say bo to a goose. 

To make no bones of a 

thing. 
Beauty is nature'* s brag. 

He will not attempt it, he burnt 

his fingers there once. 
She is as busy as a bee. 

He knows which side his 

bread is buttered. 
She sets her cap for him. 
To speak by this card. 
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Je disputerai sor la pointe 

d'une aiguille. 
Gela ne fera ni bien ni 
C'est comme an coap 

pee dans Teau. 
II chasse de race ; 11 tient de 

famille. 
XJn homme qui se noie se rac- 

croche k toat. 
Je traine ma chalue apr^s 

moi. 
II ne pense -jamais k cequ^- 

on Id dit. 
II est toujoars dans les es- 

paces imaginaires. 
Croyez-vous que je batte mon- 

naie? 
Yoos avez encore yos dents 

de lait. 
Au premier Yena les premiers 

morceaux. 
Les comparaisons sont offen- 

santes. 
Qui ne dit mot consent. 
D^une mani^re ou d^autre. 
£]tre nnis comme les deux 

doigts de la main. 
Faire une semonce conjngale. 
Defiler son cbapelet. 

II n^a pas gagn^ cela en di- 

sant son cbapelet. 
Ce sont deux cbapons de 

rente. 
AYoir les mains faites en cba- 

pon roti. 
l!!tre k couteaux tires. 
Lancer des regards fou- 

droyants. 
Mes beaux jours sont passes. 
Ne nous laissez pas dans Vlg- 

norance. 
U fait noir comme dans un 

four. 



rU cavil on the ninth part of * 
a hair. 

It is like chip in porridge. 

He is a chip of the old block, 

A drowning man clings to 

every thing, 
A clog Jiangs upon my heel. 

He is always in the clouds, « 

Do you think I coin money f 

Your coWs tooth is not cast 

yet. 
First come f first served. 

Comparisons are odious. 

Silence gives consent. 
By hook and by crook. 
To be as cup and can. 

To' read a curtain lecture. 
To say aU one knows; to 

empty one^s budget. 
He is justly punished for it. 

One of them is a fat and the 

other a lean person. 
To have crooked fingers. To 

be lightfingered. 
To look daggers. 



My dancing days are over. 
Do not leave us in the dark 

It is dark as pitch. 
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Avoir des dettes par-dessas 
la tete ; etre accable, — 
crible de dettes. 

Diner par coear. 



} 



C'est un vieux renard. 
C^est nn rus^ matois. 
La faute en est k voas. 
Un clon chasse Tautre. 
II n^ a plus d^haile dans la 

lampo. 
La lettre tue et Pesprit yi- 

Tiiie. 
Trop parler nuit, trop grat- 

ter cnit. 
Tout finit par des chansons. 
Chanter toigoars la meme 

chanson. 
Ne savoir qu^nne chanson. 

G^est conter des chansons. 



\ 



G'est la plos belle rose de 
son chapeaa. 

Noas en faisons notre cheval 

de bat. 
II ne fant pas faire le diable 

plus noir quMl ne Pest. 

Je lai ai fait rentrer les pa- 
roles dans le ventre. 

L^argent va et vient. 

J'aime que voas sojez tout 
prfes, — k portee. 

Avoir les coudes perches ; 
etre dans Pindigence 
mal k son aise. 

Tont s^en est alle en famee. 

Un aveagle y mordrait. 



BS-J 



Assez vaut nn festin. 

II n'est ch^re que de vilain. 

Saigner blanc, saigner du nez. 



To be over head and ears in 
debt. 

To dine vrith Duke Hum- 
phrey. 

He is an old dog. 

Thefavlt lies ai your door. 
One nail drives another. 
Thejiame is flickering in the 

socket. 
The letter kUleth but the spirit 

giveth life. 
To speak too muchf injures, 

to scratch too much, smarts. 
There isj(fy at the end in aU. 

To sing the same song aver 
and over again. 

To tell idle st(ynes. To talk 

n<msense. 
That is the finest rose in his 

wreath; — the finest gem 

in his crown. 
We make a drudge of him. 

We must give the devil his 
due, 

I made him eat his own 
vx>rds. 

Money ebbs and flows. 

I like to have you at my el- 
bow. 

To be out at elbows. 



AU ended in smoke. 

A man might see it with half 

an eye. 
Enough is as good as a feast. 
Nothing like a miser"* s feast- 
To show the white feather. 
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Je ne me soucie non plus de 

cela que de rien. 
II se moqae de vous. 

II faut hurler avec les loups. 



Le loup moarra dans sa peau. 
Aatantde tetes, autant da'*- 

vis. 
Chaqae.tete, chaqne avis. 
£2tre sar les charbons. 



peau. 
ia^l 

ds. ) 



J'ai autre chose k faire. 

II s^en alia la puce k Poreille. 

Tomber de fievre en chaud 

mal. 
Yivre au jour le jour. 
Plus on se hate, moins on 

avance. 
II a le coeur sur les levres. 
Petit k petit Poiseau fait son 

nid. 
Froides mains, ehaudes 

amours. 
Un bienfait en merite nn 

autre. 
Tel qui rit vendredi dimanche 

plenrera. 
Un chez soi, quel qu'^il \Soit, 

est toujours preferable. 
II n^est rien tel que balai 

neuf. 
Dommage rend sage. 
Heureux commencement est 

la moitie de Poeuvre. 
On ne saurait manier du 

beurre qu'on ne s'engraisse 

les doigts. 
Qui se loue s^emboue. 

II me semble que j'ai dind 

quand je le vols. 
Mon petit doigt me Pa dit. 



I care not a fiddte-stick fbr it. 

He does not eare a fig for 

you. 
At Rome one must do as 

'Rome does. 
A had man vnll never amend. 

Many men, m/iny minds. 

To be ujfon thorns; to be 

upon pins and needles. 
1 have other fish to fry. 
He wcTit away vnth a flea in 

* his ear. 
To fall from the frying-pan 

into the fire. 
To live from hand to mouth. 
The more haste the worse 

speed. ^ 
His heart is in his mouth. 
Light strokes fell great oaks. 

Cold hands f warm heart. 

One good turn deserves an^ 

other. 
Laugh to-day and cry Uynwr- 

row. 
Home is home, however 

homely. 
A new broom sweeps clean. 

Bought vrit is best wit. 
Fortune favors the brave. 

Pitch defUeth. 



He who praises himself stinks 

of pride. 
I lose my appetite when 1 see 

him,. 
A little bird told me. 
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Aprfes la panse vient la 

danse. 
Les grands disenrs ne font 

pas les grands faiseurs. 

C'est 1^ que git le lifevre. 

La nait tons les chats sont 

gris. 
A chose faite point de remade. 

A Poenvre on connait I'on- 

vrier. 
A sotte demande point de 

r^poQse. 
Le coiit fait perdre le gotit. 

L^occasion fait le larron. 
La n^cessite est la m^re de 

Pini^ntion. « 
Chacon a sa marotte. 

Caresser sa marotte. 

tl ne fant pas disputer des 

gouts. 
La familiarite engendre le 

m^pris. 
Semer des perles devant les 

pourceaux. 
A bon entendenr demi-mot. 



-mot. ) 



A bon entendenr saint 
II rant son pesant d'or. 

II tond snr nn oeuf ; c^est nn 
grippe-sou, une Sponge. 

Tant va la cruche k Pean 
qvHk la fin*elle se casse. 

II n'y a rien k deviner. 

Qui ne doit rien ne craint 

rien. 
Les vagnes battent ce rocher. 



^ter the feast comes ike 

dance. 
i Great talkers are little 
< doers. 

{ Great cry and little wool. 
That is the main point. 
There is the rub. 
All cats are gray in the dark. 



{ 



What has happened^ cannot 
be altered. 

The master is known by his 
work. 

A silly question needs no 
reply. 

A long biU makes the heart 
sick. 

Temptation makes thieves. 

Necessity is the mother of in- 
vention. 

Every one has his hobby. 

To ride (m^s hobby-horse. 
Every one has his tade. 

Familiarity breeds contempt. 

Casting pearls before swine. 

A word to the wise is suffir 
dent. 

He is worth his weight in 

gold. 
He is a skin-flint. 

The pitchier that goes too of- 
ten to the well is broken at 
last. 

That is all clear, plain. 

Out of dM, out of danger. 

The waves beat against this 
rock. 
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II vaut mienx tard qae ja- 
mais 

H n'y a rien de plus orgneil- 
leox qa'ua riche qui a ^te 
gneux. 

La pelle se moqne da fbar- 
gon. 

II n'j avait que quatre pel^s 
et un tondu. 

Tonte peine mdrite sal&ire. 

Si Yous lui donnez un pied il 

en {5rendra quatre. 
II n'j a pire eau que I'eau qui 

dort. 
II n'est point de pire sourd 

que celui qui ne veut pas 

entendre. 
Un point fait k temps en 

sauve mille. 
En payer les pots casses. 

Courir la fortune du pot. 
II n'a pas invent^ la poudre. 



Le feu prend aux poudres. 
La probite est la meilleure 

politique. 
II n^y a pas de profit sans 

peine. 
A tout p^che mis^ric(H'de. 

II n^y a pas de Peau k boire. 

Avoir des ^cus k remuer k la 

pelle. 
Pres de Peglise et loin de 

Dieu. 
II ne jette pas les dpaules de 

mouton par la fenetre. 
Erreur n'est pas crime. 
Avoir le cliamp iibre. 

16 



Better late than never. 

Set a beggar on horseback, 
he^U ride to the devil. 

The kettle calls the pot Uack. 

There loas nothing but tag, 

rag and bobtail. 
Every laborer is worthy of 

his hire. 
Give him an inch and he tviU 

take an eU. 
StiU waier runs deep. 

No one is more deaf than he 
who will not hear. 

A stitch in time saves nine. 

To pay the damage. 

To take pot^uck. 

He will never set the Thames, 

the North-River on fire. He 

is no conjuror. 
He, she takes fire. 
Honesty is the be^ policy. 

No gains vxUhout pains. 

We should not require the 

death of a sinner. 
There is no making one^s saU 

by it. 
To have money by the ^wvel- 

full. 
The nearer the church the 

farther from Ood. 
He is a miser. 

Error is no crime. 
To have it; to have things 
one^s own way. 
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Avoir la def des champs. 

Prendre la clef des champs. 
Devenir rare comme les beaux 

jours. 
Tin chien regarde bieu un 

eveque. 
Le renard preche aux poules. 
Tlrez le rideau, la farce est 

jou^e. 
Bira bieu qui rira le dernier. 

II n^est point de roses sans 

Opines. 
Les petits ruisseaux font.de 

grandes rivieres. 
II ne saurait sortir d^un sac 

que ce qui y est. 
Autant p^che celui qui tient 
le sac que celui qui met dedans. 
Tout le monde est sage apr^s 

coup. 
Manger qdh. k la croque-au- 

sel. 
Manger qn. k la croque-au- 

sel. 
Service de grand n^est pas 

heritage. 
Le soleil luit pour tout le 

monde. 
A chaque jour suffit sa peme. 

II n^j a pas de fumee sans 

feu. 
Yous donnez des verges pour 

vous fouetter. 
C'est laver un More. 

A laver la tete d^un More on 

perd sa lessive. 
Je suis comme un poisson sur 

la paille. 
Mesure la profondeur de Pean 

avant de t'y plonger. 



To he at liberty to go where 

one pleases. 
To take to one^s heels. 
To become quite a stranger. 

A cat may he look at a king, 

^ The devil rebukes sin. 
Drop the curtain, the play is 

over. 
They have most to laugh at 

who laugh last. 
No rose without a thorn. 

Many rvmdets make a large 

river. 
Nothing good can be expected 

from what is bad. 
The receiver is as bad as the 

thief. 
After-wit is every one^s vni. 

To eat anything with salt 

only. 
To be able to knock a. o. down 

with oJs little finger. 
Serving the great does not 

make one great. 
The sun shines upon aU a- 

like. 
Sufficient unto the day is the 

evil thereof. 
Ihere is no smoke without 

fire. 
You give a rod to whip your^ 

self. 
It is like washing a blacka- 

vnooT. 
To wash a blackamoor white. 

1 am like a fish out of water. 

Look before you leap. 
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A cheval donne, on ne regarde 

point k la boache; points la 

bride. 
Selon ta bourse gonverne ta 

bouche. 
Charitd bien ordonnde com- 

'mence par soi-meme. 
Donner un oeaf pour avoir an 

boeuf. 
Le cheval meurt de faim en 

attendant que Pherbe 

ponsse. 
II ne fant pas dire: Fontaine, 

je ne boirai jamais de ton 

eau. 
Fondre la cloche. 
Fau*e sonner la grosse cloche. 

Le ciel se fond en eau. 



Aller A la fontaine de Jon- 

vence. 
Boire k la fontaine de Jon- 

vence. 
Filer du cdble. 
Avaler le calice. 
Boire le calice jusqn'^ la lie. 

K^etre ni chair ni poisson. 



Faire venir la chair de poale 

k qn. 
Toucher k la chair vive. 
Toutes les vdrites ne sont pas 

bonnes a dire. 
G^est faire, batir des chateaux 

en Espagne. 
A quelque chose malheur est 

bon. 
Un malheur ne vient jamais 

senl. 
Dis-moi qui tu hantes, et je te 

dirai qui tu es* 



Never look a gift-horse in the 
mouth. 

Cut your coaJt according to 

your cloth 
Chanty begins at home. 

To give a sprat to catch a her- 
ring, 

WhUe the grass grows the 
steed starves. 

You donH know how any 
man may serve you. 

To cast the die. 

To bring forward the mx>st 
influential person. 

The very heavens seem com- 
ing down. 

To drink of the fountain of 
youth. 

To gain time. 

To swallow the pUl. 

To drink of the cup of bitter- 
ness to the dregs. 

To he neither fshf flesh, nor 
fowl. 

To Tnake any om^s flesh 
crawl. 

To rub upon the sore. 

All truths must not be told at 
aU times. 

It is building castles in the 
air. 

M is an ill wind that blows 
nobody good. 

Misfortunes never come singly 

Tetl me the company you 
keep and I vM ted you 
what you are 
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L'oisiyet^ est la m^re da vice. Idleness is the mother of vice. 
Pins de bruit que de besogne More noise than work. 



On connait les amis aa be- 

soin. 
Les bons comptes . font les 

bons amis. 
Tont ce qui reloit n'est pas 

or. 
Si le ciel tombait il 7 anrait 

bien des alonettes prises. 
De la main k la bonche se 

perd soQvent la soopel 
L'homme propose, Diea dii»- 

pose. 
Chat ^haud^ craint Peau 

froide. 
Apr^s loi il fant tirer Ve- 

chelle. 

Avec la patte da chat tirer 

les marrons da fea. 
Les eaax calmes sont profon- 

des. 
N^essit^ n'a pas de loi. 
L'occasion manqaee ne se re- 

troave pas. 
Gomme on fait son lit on se 

cottche. 
Le remede est pire que le 

mal. 
Tel pere tel fils. 
Tel maitre tel valet. 

II n^est saace qae I'app^tit. 



Nal ne salt si bien otl le Sou- 
lier le blesse que celai qui 
le porte. 

Tons mettez la charrae de- 
vant les boenfs. 

Pierre qui roule n'amasse pas 
de mousse. 



A friend in need is a friend 

indeed. 
Bight reckonings molce long 

friends. 
Ml is not gold that glitters. 

ffthesky falls, toeshaU catch 
larks. 

There is many a slip Hwixt 
the cup and the lip, 

Man proposes and Ood dis- 
poses. 

A burnt child dreads the fire. 

Nothing can b& better. He has 
Wl nothing furiher to be 
done. 

To make a caPs paw of any 
one. 

StiU waJter is deep. 

Necessity knows no law. 
Opportunity lost cannot be 

recalled. 
As you make your bed so you 

m,u8t lie. 
The remedy is worse than the 

disease. 
I/ike father like son. 
Like master like man. 

A good appetite needh no 
sauce. 

The be^ relish is a good 
appetite. 
Nobody knows where the shoe 

pinches so vxill as he who 

wears it. 
You put the cart b^ore the 

horse. 
A rolling stone gathers no 

moss. 
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An bon yin point d'enseigne. ) Oood vyvne needs no btt8h. 
Le bon yin n'a pas besoin [> 

d'enseigne. ) 

II ne met pas d'ean dans son His bread is buttered. 

yin. 
Loin des jeoz, loin da coeur. Out of sights out of mind. 



Cenz qni se ressemblent.s^as- 
semblent. 

Experience passe la science. 

Sayoir de science certaine. 

11 yaut mienx laisser son en- 
fant moryenx qne de lui ar- 
racher le nez. 

Faire d'une pierre deux coups. 

Quand on ne pent mordre, il 

ne faut pas abojer. 
Ce sont des paroles perdues. 
II ne faut pas yendre la peau 

de Pours ayant de I'ayoir 

pris. 
Quand Payeugle conduit Vdm 

yeugle, ils tombent tons les 

deux dans la fosse. 
II est trop tard de fermer 

Tecurie, quand les cheyaux 

sont dehors. 
Au pied du mur on yoit le 

mayon. 
J^aimerais mieux seryir les 

masons. 
La poire est mftre. 
G^est donner de la tete con- 

tre un mur. 
Les murs ont des oreilles. 
Arriyer comme marde en ca- 

reme. 
Yenir comme Mars en ca« 

reme. 
Pensez deux fois ayant de 

parler. 
Les paresseux font le plus de 

chemin. 



Birds of a feather flock to- 
gether. 

Experience makes fools vyise. 

To know for a certainty. 

The remedy is wwse than the 
disease. 

To km two birds vnth one 

stone. 
Do not bark, if you canned 

bite. 
It is a waste of words. 
Do not reckon your chickens 

before they are hatched. 

When the blind lead the blind, 

bothfaU into the ditch. 

• 

It is too late to shut the stabte- 

door when the steed is 

stolen. I 

The mason is seen at the foot 

of the wall. 
I VHndd rather carry mortar 

and stones. 
The thing may be done now. 
To wish to do impossibilities. 

WaUs have ears. 

To come in the very nick of 

time; to come very apropos. 
To be sure to come in due 

time. 
Think tunce b^ore you speak. 

Lazy folks take most pains. 
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APPSNDICE X. 



Personne n'est plus mal 

chaasse que la femme da 

cordonnier. 
De deux maox il faut ^viter 

le pire. 
Tin coq est bien Yort sur son 

fnmier. 
Sans rime ni raison. 
N^avoir ni rime ni raison. 

A voleur voleur et demi. 
La bonne volontd est r^pat^e 

poor le fait. 
Sa vie ne tient pins qn^^ nn 

fil. 
Telle vie, telle fin ou mort. 
Face d'homme porte vertn. 

La belle plnme fait le bel 
oisean. 

Tin Ter se recoqnille bien 
qnand on marche dessua. 

N'achetez pas chat en poche. 

En se conchant de bonne 
henre et se leyant de meme, 
on se porte bien, on s'en- 
richit et Ton devient sa- 
vant. 

La fin conronne I'oenvre. 



Nobody is worse shod than 
the shoemaker's wife. 

Of two evils choose the least. 

Every cock crows upon his 

own dunghill. 
Without rhyme or reason. 
To have neither rhyme nor 

reason. 
Set a thief to cqtch a thief. 
The wiU is as good a/s the 

deed. 
His (her) life hangs upon a 

hair. 
People die as they live. 
A man'*s presence is of great 

efficacy. 
Fine feathers moke fine birds. 

Tread on a worm and it wiU 

turn. 
DbnH buy a pig in a poke. 
Early to bed and early to 

rise, makes man healthy^ 

u)eaUhy and wise. 



AU is well thai ends well. 



Vis. 



standard. 7ext-Sooks. 



Among the peculiar merits of this work, beades its simplicity, are 
the conciseness of its roles and definitions ; its close and lo^cal 
reasoning, which calls the powers of the learner into active exer- 
cise ; and the great number and variety of its examples, which 
afford every opportonity for extended practice. 

n« TREATISE ON ALGEBRA l Embracing, besides the ele- 
mentary principles^ all the higher parts usually tanghtin Colleges ; 
containing, moreover, the new method of Cubic and Higher Equa- 
tions, as well as the development and application of the more re- 
cently discovered Theorem of Sturm. 8vo. Sheep. 420 pages. 
Price |1 50. — ^Adapted to the use of Academies and Colleges. It 
will be seen, from the title given above, that it is comprehensive 
and complete. The principles of the science are combined and 
arranged on a new plan, which renders the increase in difficulty 
exceedingly graduaL 
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Perkins' Geometrical Series. 

!• Igf^iaillMinN OF GEOMETRY, with Practical Applications. 
12mo. 320 pages. Price $1 00.-— In these Elements it is aimed 
to strip Geometry of its difficulties, and render it an attractive 
study. This is effected by giving a practical bearing to every 
thing that is taught. This original feature invests Greometry with 
an interest of which its apparently abstract character has hereto- 
fore deprived it. 



n. PLAIVE AND soul) GEOSETRTs to which are added, 
Plane and Spherical Trigonometry and Mensuration, accompanied 
with all the necessary Logarithmio and IMgonometrio Tables. 



Standaird Text-Boolss* 



Large Svo. 443 pages. Price $1 50. — This work is intended to 
follow the Elements, and gives an extended ooorse in the higher 
as well as the more mdimental departments of the science, adapted 
for advanced schools and colleges. It is based on the admirable 
work of Vincent, revised by Bonrdon, which has long been the 
geometrical standard in the French schools. 

PERKOS' PLANE TRIGONOfflETRT, and its application to 
Mensuration and Land Surveying, accompanied with all the ne- 
cessary Logarithmic and Trigonometric Tables. 8vo. 838 pages. 
Sheep. Price $1 50.— This work is remarkable for its simplicity, 
and bears throughout the marks of its practical origin. The ne- 
cessary Tables are furnished in an Appendix. 

JFVom J. M. Phipps, Adjt, Prqf, <f Mathemaiica in the University (if Mia- 

aiatippi, 

" I have examined with as tamoh oare and attention as my time would 
permit, Prof. PerldiiB' Series of KafchemaUeal Text-books, and am much 
pleased with them. They are the mott eompUte books in their design and 
execution which I have ever seen. I hope they "WiU be generally intro- 
duced into our schools and colleges. They will, I think, if tried, prove 
eminently satisfactory, and not a little conduoive to sound and thorough 
mental discipline." 

Did space permit, hundreds of letters similar to the above 
could be published. 

%* A copy of any of Dr. Perkins* works, for examination, will 
be sent by mail post-paid, to any Teacher or School-Officer, re- 
mitting one-half its price. 

A complete Descriptive Catalogue of Text-Books published 
by D. A. & Co., will be furnished upon application by letter or 
« otherwise. 

]>• APPIiBTON A; CO., IPulilisa&en, New Terlc. 




